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ss 
OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
R TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 
NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 
¢ PAINTING, SCULPTURE, or ARCHITEC- 
SBE pleted for the ensuing EXHIBITION 
y in on 
MY eenl zof TUESDAY, ne sth of Al 
i nD received, nor can any 
afer which tved which have already been publicly’ exhibited. 
We other Regulations necessary to be observed may be obtained 


atthe Royal Academy, |. PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 
ible care will be taken of Works sent for exhibition; 
cademy will not hold itself accountable in any case 
injury it undertake to pay the carriage of any 
package which may be forwarded by Carriers. : 
The prices of Works to be disposed of may be communicated to 
the Secretary. 


OF 





Y 
ADELPHI, LONDON. 


SPECIAL PRIZE-LIST FOR THE SESSION 1850-51. 


il of the Society of Arts request attention to the fol- 

L pone tine from which it will be seen that it is their 

rage the production of Philosophical Treatises on 
the various ments of the Great Exhibition, which shall set 
forth the peculiar advantages to be derived from each by the Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce of the country. 

The successful treatises are to be the property of the Society ; 
wd should the Council see fit, they will cause the same to 
printed and published, awarding to the author the net amount of any 
profit which may arise from the publication after the payment of the 





accordingly offer, in the name of the Society, the large 

and Twent five Pounds for the best, and the Society’s 

edal en Pounds for the second-best Treatise on the 
hibited in the section of Raw Materials and Produce. 

A large Medal and Twenty-five Pounds for the best, and a small 
Medal and Ten Pounds for the second-best Treatise on the objects 
hibited in the section of Machinery. 

Alarge Medal and Twenty-five Pounds for the best, and a small 
Medal and Ten Pounds for the second-best Treatise on the objects 
ahibited in the section of Manufactures. 

Alarge Medal and Twenty-five Pounds for the best, and a small 
Medal and Ten Pounds for the second-best Treatise on the objects 
hibited in the section of Fine Arts. : 

Treatise must eccupy as nearly as possible eighty pages of 
thesize of the Bridgewater Treatises. 

The Society will also award its large Medal and Twenty-five 
Guineas for the best general Treatise upon the Exhibition, treated 
ommercially, politically, and statistically ; and small Medals for 
the best Treatises on any special object or class of objects exhi- 
bited. 


Treatises to be delivered at the Society’s House on_or before 
the uth of June, 1851, addressed to Geonce Grove, Esq. Secretary. 


ODDESDON SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, com- 
: bining Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Educa- 
tion, with the Natural and Applied Sciences. This School has 
been established on the largest scale of efficiency, and will be found 
complete in every department. The object is to provide a course 
of instruction based upon Christian principles, practical in its 
chai r, less costly, and adapted to the requirements of the 
present age. The Prospectus, containing ful] particulars, and 
references to clergymen and gentlemen whose sons are now at the 
001 from most of the counties of England and Wales, my be 
had on application to the Head Master, Scientific School, Hod- 
desdon, Herts. 


O THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY.—A 
French Gentleman, B.A. of the University of France, and 
Professor at an endowed Grammar School, offers his services 
Private Families for GENERAL INSTRUCTION through the 
medium of FRENCH, and also to Ladies forming Classes who may 
wish to perfect themselves in French Literature. For particulars 
apply to Messrs. Tartor, Watton & Manerty, Booksellers to 
niversit; College, Upper Gower-street ; and Mr. Boosey, Foreign 
Music-seller, Ho! Rechest. Cavendish-square. 


T. MARTIN’S HALL.—MONTHLY CON- 
CERTS of ANCIENT and MODERN MUSIC, under the 
Direction of Mr. JOHN HUiALAH.—The FIFTH CONCERT 
will take place on WEDNESDAY EVENING, March 19, when 
will be performed, for the first time in this country, The Credo, 
from the Mass in B Minor, of John Sebastian Bach ; Mozart’s 
. ‘Ne Pulvis et Cinis’; the Second Act of Gluck’s Opera, 

* Orfeo’ ; and a Selection from Weber’s* Oberon.’ Vocalists :—Mrs. 
Endersohn, Miss Kearns, Mdlle. Graumann, Mr. Herberte, Signor 
Marchesi. The Chorus will consist of the Members of Mr. Hul- 
lah’s First Upper School. Tickets :—Reserved Seats, 6s.; Double 
dit ; Area, 38. ; Double ditto, 4s. 6d. ; may be had of Mr. Joun 
panne, ‘4, West Strand ; of the Music-sellers ; and at St. Mar- 
tin’s Ha 











MUSIC HALL, STORE-STREET. 


R. HENRY NICHOLLS will give Taree of 
his DRAMATIC READINGS of SHAKSPEKE on three 
consecutive Evenings in APRIL next.—TUESDAY, April 15, 
OTHELLO; WEDNESDAY, April 16, MACBETH ; URS- 
DAY, April 17, MERCHANT OF VENICE. Admission, 1s. ; 
—— Seats, 2s.; Private Boxes, 10s. and 12s. Commence at 
ight. 
eet Communications respecting Private Readings, &c. to be 
addressed 16, Howard-street, Strand. 
N APRIL 6th WILL BE OPENED, NEW 
FOUND POOL HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTION, near 
LEICESTER, The most ngs the Kingdom, ROWLAND 
EAST, Surgeon, Author of ‘The Principles and Practice of the 
Water Cure/ and ‘The Functional Disorders of Women.’—London, 


. Allan.—For a Prospectus apply to Isaac Harrison, Esq., 
market, Leicester. 








REPARATION FOR THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS—MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOL, SUNBURY. 
MIDDLESEX, conducted yaa UNDERWOUD.—The course o: 
instruction pursued at this Establishment aims at insuring for the 
Pupil ream and extensive classical knowledge, combined with 
thst acquaintance with the French and German Languages, 
Mathematics, History, Geography, &c., which has now me 
esential to a liberal education. Inclusive terms, from 50 to 60 
Gui accerding to the age of the Pupil. Reference can be given 
.") its of Pupils who have di hed th ives at Public 
Mount Pleasant House is surrounded by its own grounds, 
l4acres in extent. 


UITION._The REV. THOMAS CLARK- 
SON, M.A., late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 

tad a Graduate in Honours, residing in the Rectory House, 
Chellesworth, a healthy and dclightte part, of Suffolk, receives 
nto his family TWO or THREE PUPILS to prepare for the 
Public Schools and Universities. He has now a Vacancy. Refer- 
ences will be given to the Rev. Dr. Hymers and the Rev. E. 
Baomett, Tutors of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Terms on 
. Address the Rey. Tuomas Cirarkson, Chellesworth 

, Hadleigh, Suffolk. 


RbUcaTIoN, near London.—_YOUNG GEN- 
A4 TLEMEN are carefully INSTRUCTED on solid and prac- 
tical principles for the UNIVERSITIES, Professions, and Com- 
nertial Pursuits, by a married Clergyman, who, having made the 
wience of education his peculiar study for many years, has 
it it to a perfection perhaps never hitherto attained, by 

he is able to bine the advant of school with the 
moral influence. The method whereby this is acquired is that of 
maturely studying. in the first instance, the disposition of the 
wupil, and uniting the treatment to the peculiarity of each mind, 
which is found byexperience to vary as much as the countenance 
orthe stature, he pupils are in every respect members of his 
uily, and are admitted to an intimacy with their preceptor 
Which is not attainable in large schools, Parents, the education 
of whose children has been neglected, will find this an eligible 
portunity. Terms, 40 guineas per annum ; children under ten, 
% guinens.—For further particulars, apply to Rev. M. A., care of 
Hears Baily, Brothers, Publishers and Stationers, Cornhill, 

















. 
0 PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—PRE- 
LN RATOR Y EDUCATION.—LANCING, SUSSEX.—Miss 
ae, who has been intrusted with the education of the chil- 
YOUNG Gee families of distinction, receives a limited number of 
NG GENTLEMEN. The air of Lancing is peculiarly dry 
bure. The late Sir Everard Home considered its situation un- 
| opment point of ——a by anyon the South Coast. It is in 
ms late vicinity of the Downs, and affords dry gravelly 
x roughout the year; and the house being near the railway 
a tt is easily accessible from London, Brighton, or Worthing. 
t em of education adopted by Miss Hanson varies accordin 
attentie ee, and advancement of each child; that individua’ 
Dis given which is felt to be the chief advantage of a home 
Army. oH and the health, education, and religious improvement 
kind! upils are most sedulously attended to. References are 
Permitted to the Dowager Lady Rivers, 30, Bruton-street, 
it Sande ete: Sir Denis Le Marchant, Bart., 7, Harley-street ; 
7 Graham, Bart., 1, Portland-place; F. W. Cox, Esq. 
- _ House, U xbridge 3, Mrs. George Majendie, Cintra, Tor- 
+ fessor Cowper, King’s College. Prospectuses, with terms, 
namie on application to Mrs. Hanson, Waterloo-place, Ham: 





HE HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL, for the 
TREATMENT of PATIENTS on the HOM@OPATHIC 
PRINCIPLE, No. 39, Bloomsbury-square. 
Supported by Voluntary Contributions. 


THE HAHNEMANN COMMEMORATION DINNER. 
THE LORD ROBERT eeerEres, M.P., President, in 
e r. 


The BOARD of MANAGEMENT have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing, that the ANNUAL COMMEMORATION DINNER, 
in aid of the Funds of the Hospital, will take pos at the 
LONDON TAVERN, Bishopsgate-strect, on THURSDAY, the 
10th of ARPIL, the ANNIVERSARY of the Birth of the illus- 
trious HAHNEMANN. 

Gentlemen desirous of being present at the Dinner are respect- 
fully requested to forward their Names to the Honorary Secretary. 

Tickets for the Dinner may had of the Stewards; at the 
Hospital ; at the London Tavern ; or of 

WM. WARNE, Hon. Sec. 

9, Gresham-street West, March 13, 1851. 


eat Hospital has been open for the reception of patients since 


In-Patients (in Hospital), March 13 K 
Out-Patients in attendance during the week ending 
March 13 


_ New cases during the week... 
Received from the commencement 


THEN/JZUM, WarTertoo-piace, Lonpon.— 
The Members of the ATHEN UM are informed that a 
SUPPLEMENT to the CATALOGUE of the LIBRARY, with a 
CLASSIFIED INDEX of SUBJECTS, containing all additions 
made to the close of the year 1850, may be obtained upon their 
—— application or written order, addressed to the Librarian, 
Mr. Spencer Hauu.—The price of the Catalogue and Supplement 
is 10s, 2 vols. royal 8vo.—Members who purchased the First Part of 
the Catalogue, printed in 1845, are entitled to the Supplement. 


O LITERARY SOCIETIES AND PRO- 
PRIETORS OF LECTURE-ROOMS.—The EDITOR of 
an influential Journal, who takes a deep interest in all questions 
relating to Social Progress, is anxious to deliver a few Lectures in 
London during the month of May, on the use that may be made 
of the GREAT EXHIBITION in promoting the MORAL ELE- 
VATION of the PEOPLE of ALL NATIONS.—He is ready to 
form an engagement for this purpose, on easy terms, with Societies 
or Proprietors of Lecture-Rooms, in and near the Metropolis.— 
Apply to G. E., Lecturer, care of Mr. Mitchell, Red Lion-court, 
Fleet-street. 
THE LOWEST CHARGES, AND THE MOST BAPID 
DISPATCH, 
O GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
—HOPE & CO., Printers and Publishers, * Statesman’s Port- 
folio’ Office, 16, Great Mar]borough-street, London, undertake the 
PRINTING and PUBLISHING of BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, 
SERMONS, &c., greatly under the usual charges. Rapid dispatch 
characterizes their establishment ; Pamphlets ready twenty-four 
hours after the receipt of copy. The greatest attention is also paid 
to the Publishing Department, and every endeavour made to push 
the sale of Works. A Specimen Pamphlet of Bookwork, with prices. 
A complete Author's Guide, sent post free for 4d, Gentlemen will 
save nearly one half by employing Hore & Co. 














BE X*QU site OIL PICTURES, by BAX- 

TER’S PATENT PROCESS, sent free, with list ; two for 
14 uncut stamps, or twelve for 5s. 6d. Larger Pictures, The Queen, 
Prince Albert, Queen Landing in Ireland, Circassian Lady at the 
Bath, Holy Family, Jenny Lind, &c., one for 30 stamps, or three 
for 6s. 6d. ay frames. Country dealers supplied. Henny 
Cotuins, Sugar Loaf-court, Leadenhall-street. 


RTIST’S PUPIL.—Required by a Gentleman 


holding a high Public Appointment, an OUT-DOOR 
ARTICLED PUPIL who will have opportunities of improve- 
ment in Drawing and Painting, and who will be introduced to a 
very extensive and first-rate connexion.—A Premium will be 
required and a Salary paid after the expiration of the second year. 
—Address, K. C., 6, Albert-street, Mornington-crescent. 


MASSACRE of the FRENCH PROTES- 
TANTS (HUGUENOTS) in 1572—The FAC-SIMILE of 
the MEDAL struck by POPE GREGORY XIII. on that dreadful 
butchery, an cesnat new Medal (vide the commendations ra Cy 








Press), is to ad, price 6d., post r. 
WHELAN, Dealer in Ancient and M Medals, An- 
tiques, &c., 43, Great Russell-street, opposite the British Museum, 
London.—Assignats of the Great French Revolution, 1 each.— 
Specimens of Ancient Egyptian Ling», the “ Five Linen” of Seri; 
ture, reduced to 6d. each.—Coins, M ‘is, Antiques, &c. papshennl, 
and a liberal price given when rarity and fineness are combined. 


INERALOGY and GEOLOGY.—The very 

extensive Collection of Minerals, Rocks and Fossils, called 

the BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION, was purchased at the Stowe 

Sale by Mr. Tennant, Geologist, 149, Stran , London. It is one of 

the finest private collections in this country, and worthy the 
attention of any person wishing to form a first-ra’ useum. 

The Catalogue of MINERALS, aevanene according to Phillips's 

i rhe Catalogue of ROCKS 


~_ OF 
odern Coins, 





Mineralogy, describes 3,100 sp 
and FOSSILS, arranged g g 
specimens. Mr. Tennant has been offered 20/. for one specimen, 
and 251. for another, but he would prefer selling the Collection 
entire for 1,0001., which is not a fourth part of the original cost. 
This statement may convey some idea of the interesting and valu- 
able Specimens in the Collection. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CXC.— 

ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are requested 

to be forwarded to the publishers before Saturday, the 29th ; and 
BILLS not later than Monday, the 31st inst. 


_London : Longman, Brown and Co. 39, Paternoster-row. 


T HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. cixxv1. 

—ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must 
be forwarded to the Publisher by the 24th, and BILLS for iuser- 
tion by the 26th inst. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


HE WESTMINSTER and FOREIGN 

QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 108, will be published April 1. 
—ApvVERTISEMENTS and Bitis should be sent to the Publishers 
previous to March 25th, 


London : Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


OFFICIAL CATALOGUE OFFICE, 2, NEW BRIDGE 
STREET, BLACKFRIARS, AND AT THE EXHIBITION 
BUILDING, HYDE PARK. 


OTICE.—ApveErtTIsEMENTs intended for the 
First Edition of a Quarter of a Million of the Small Cata- 
logue, as also for the First Editions of the Illustrated, the German, 
and French Catalogues, should be sent in immediately, in order 
that they may be classified and printed forthwith. 
1, Insurance Offices. 6 Places of Public Amuse- 
2. Literature and the Fine Arts. men 
i 7. Railway and Steamboat Ar- 


3. New Inventions. 
4. Agricultural Machines and yenqemests. 

8 Cos fication of Trades and 
isce! 





4 





t, describes 3,000 














mplements. 
5. House Agency—Hotels, Ta- 
verns, and Lodging-houses. 


SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale 
Stationers, i Y 
CLOWES & SONS, Printers, Royal Commission. — 
On the First of each Month, 
HE ART-CIRCULAR: a Monthly Record of 
Illustrated Literature and Art-Manufactures; with Ten to 
Fifteen Enzravings from New Books and new Art-Designs. Price 
2d., Stamped 3d. , sent post free at 3s. per annum. 

A CATALOGUE of ENGLISH ART-MANU- 
FACTURES, selected for their benny of Design; with 150 En- 
gravings. 4to. price ls.; post free, 1s. 6d. 

Cundall & Addey, 21, Old Bond-street. 


OREIGN BOOKS, GRATIS.—A CATA- 

LOGUE of very Cheap Second-hand FOREIGN BOOKS, in 

all European Languages, has just been issued by FRANZ THIMM, 

Foreign Bookseller (German Circulating Library), 88, New Bond- 

street. The Catalogue will be forwarded gratis to those who wiil 
favour Mr. Thimm with their addresses and one stamp. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


D NUTT begsto call the attention of the public 
e tohis Establishment for the Sale of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
both Old and New, in various languages, and in every depart- 
ment of literature. His stock is one of the langent of its kind in 
Jondon, and is being continually augmented by weekly importa- 
tions from the Continent. He has recently published the follow- 
ing Catalogues, either of which may be had gratis, and forwarded 
anywhere by post upon receipt of four stamps. 


CLASSICAL AND PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

MISCELLANEOUS GERMAN BOOKS and ELEMENTARY 
WORKS. 

THEOLOGICAL, 
BOOKS. 


270, STRAND (opposite Arundel-street), removed from 
Fleet-street. 


Joint Contractors 
to th 











PHILOSOPHICAL, and ORIENTAL 
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Just published, price THREEPENCE, POST FREE, 
No. 2 for the present Year 


oF 
w ILLIS’S HIGHLY-INTERESTING 


CATALOGUES of BOOKS, — - 
e, 





My me valuable Publications in General 
oa Liorary condition ; for Sale at low prices : 


PRECEDED BY 


WILLIS'S NOTES FOR THE MONTH; 


a Series of interesting Articles and News from eminent Literary 


Men. 
*x* This is the cheapest Periodical published monthly. Sub- 
scription Three Shillings per annum. 
G. Wiis, Bookseller, Piazza, Covent-garden. 


OTICE TO ADVERTISERS.._LONDON 
and NORTH- wetness RAILWAY STATIONS. — 
Messrs. W. H.SMITH & SON velis an to receive Bills and 
Advertisements for posting on the ls and Platforms, ane in 
the Booking Uffices of these Stations, 188 in number, including 
aanee, ee Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham The 
number o: 
in 1850, and will, probably, greet exceed that number in the pre- 
sent year. Advertisements will received for one or more Sta- 
tiene, or for the whole Line, for periods of one, three, six, or twelve 
monthe, 

Persons contracting for space for hanging Advertisements, may 
change them not oftener than once a-week. Further particulars 
and copes of Rules and Rates of charge ma: * obtained from 
Messrs. H. Smita & Son, 136, Strand, London ; or at the Book 
Stands, om of the Booking Clerks at all the Stations on the Line. 


STRONOMICAL TELESCOPE.—FOR 
SALE, an excellent GREGORIAN REFLECTOR, by Tully, 
6-inches clear aperture, fe length 4 feet 6 inches, with sun shade, 
tinder, &c., mounted on mahogany tri stand, cast-iron vertical 
rack work, and horizontal mogement. —— price 13 Guineas.— 
Apply to Mr. Tuomas CHevecey, Ch 


M ICROSCOPE, by ROSS, for SALE, con- 
sisting of a complete Microscope Stand, 2 Huyghenian 
Eye Glasses, Micrometer Eye Glass, one-inch, half-inch, qua: 
inch, one-eighth inch and one-tenth in: ich “Achromatic Object 
Glasses, Achromatic Cond and C ens on Stand, 
the whole packed in a handsome , Cabinet Case. Price, 

241.—To be seen at A. Ross's, Optician, No, 2, Featherstone-build- 
a High Holborn. 


BROCE (from Dollond’s), OPTICIAN and 
HEMATICAL INSTRUMENT-MAKER, respect- 

fully solicits from the Re a continuance of their patronage. 
Having had upwards 20 years’ experience in Dollond’s, they 
rt ~ Bs | yeer bog by him are of the most perfect 




















character, an moderate prices, 

SPECTACL AS. TELESCOPES, MICROSCOPES, OPERA and 
RAC —_ SEXTANTS, QUADRANTS, COMPASSES, 
BAROMETER SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS, RULES, 
SCALES, &e. of “every description. 


41, Ludgate-street, St. Paul’s. 


Passengers travelling over the Line was about 6 6,000,000. 


Very choice Books Srom the Library of of the late CHARLES 
HEBBERT, Esq., of Pall Mali, valuable Framed En- 
gravings, Proofs of Landseer’s Works, §c. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property, will SELL by’ AUCTION, at their Great 

Room, 191, Faecal on THURSDAY, March 20, and two fol- 

lowi: days, the CHOICE RE EMATNING LIBR Y the late 

CHARLES HEBBERT, Esq., consisting of the Works of standard 

English Authors, many on iarge paper—fine Books of Prints, 

mostly selected proof copies: the whole in rich bind Hy and (in 

the second and third days’ sale) numerous curious Boo! 

and Foreign Variorum Classics, Elzevir and “Aldine Editions. &e. 

Catalogues will be sent on application. 
Medical and Miscellaneous Books. 
R. 2. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
Fleet-street, on FRIDAY, 2ist, and SATURDAY, 
22nd, PORTIONS of THREE LIBRARIES including Chaucer's 

Works, by Urry, large pa) bri vols.— 
Addison’s W Works, 4 Fe Leo Tenth, 4 voli Floral 

Cabinet, 3 vols. plates coloured—Bartlett’s Scenery 0 

vols.—Humboldt’s Travels, 6 Mel ig ot porte, the rapbete. 

ford Edition, 12 vols.—Spencer’s Works. ughes hm | pal 

place, Mécanique Céleste, by Bowditch, vole IL. III. and IV 
a Medical Libra: » Classics, Th Theology, Voyages and T: Travels— 
-rints in mes. 

4 wIs ~~ have watang | by AUCTION . of 

reels ks, nts, Pictures, and Miseel- 
EVERY. FRIDAY throw hout the Year. 
be certain to be 























tow Pictures and 
XM L. A. L 


Libraries, small 
laneous Effects, 
perty sent in on the —- Saturday wil 
{if required) on the following week's 


Books in Quires, Valuable Remainders, &c., including the 
entire Stocks of Mr. Charles Heath's Illustrated Editions of 
Eugene Siie’s ‘ Mysteries of Paris,’ 3 vols. imp. 8vo., and 
‘W a Ho Jew,’ 3 vols. 8vo., with the Wood Blocks. 

egy ayes will SELL by AUCTION, 
. his Room, No. 192, Fieot-strest, on MON pay, 
the 24th am 4 TUESDAY. the 25th’ of March 1851, at half-past 

Twelve o'clock precisely, EUGENE SUE’s* MYSTERIES OF 

PARIS,’ 3 vols, imp. 8vo. 700 wood engravings, under the super- 

intendence of Mr. Charles Heath, about 1,400 copies, with overplus 

Stock, and 700 Wood Blocks—SUE E’S ‘WANDERING JEW,’ 

3 vols. Svo., about 1,000 copies, and overplus stock—IIl tions 

to Siie’s ‘ Wanderin; Jew,’ 8vo.. 104 w cosrevings about — 

copies, with the 104 {vood ‘BI locke—Auber’s Rise an Progress 

the British Power in indiae 2 vols. vo. and 2 vols. repel ve. 8vo. 580 

cker’s Memoirs of Operations in India, 2 vols. 4to. 
Davy’s Notes on the Ionian Islands, 2 vols, 8vo. 509 

copies —Postans's Cutch Sketches in Western India, 8vo. 450 

copies— Mohan Lal’s Travels in the Punjab, &c. 8vo. 580 copies— 

Postans’s Facts and Fictions, illustrative of Oriental Character, 

3 vols. post 8vo. 300 copies—Johnson’s W orks, 12 vols. 8vo. 46 copies 

—Darley’s Grecian Drama, Svo. 700 S Bomestic te 's Comedies, by 

Phillips, 8vo. 80 copies — Buchan’s Domestic a Some 8vo. 33 

copies—Say on Political Economy, by 2 vols. 8vo. 160 

copies— W ilde’s Ly Years of Dean Switt's 3 Life 8vo. cloth, 230 

copies—Galloway on the Law and Constitution of India, 8y0. 80 

copies—Osler’s Church and King, super-royal Svo. 1,075 copies— 

Russian Campaign in France, 8vo. 390 copies, together with 

humerous other remainders.—Catalogues may be 


Miscelli Library of thelate Rev. sa — 


Pro- 
sold 











OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and RELIEF 
X2 of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL, DEBTS through- 
out ENGLAND and WA — 7 


‘esident. 
The EARL of ROMNEY, 
Vice-President, 
ing Ke Sanren. 
Benjamin Bond Cabell. Esq. M.P. F.R.S. 


Capel Cure, Esq., and Henry Harwood Penny, Esq. 


Ata y ze of Governors, held in Craven-street on Wednesday, 
the 5th da March, 1851, the cases of 16 Petitioners were con- 
sidered, o: which 15 were a approved, andl — cted. 

Since the Meeting held on the 5th of February, ELEVEN 
DEBTORS, of whom 7 had wives and 19 children, have been dis- 
charged from the Prisons of England and W ales, the expense of 
whose liberation, rae a charge connected with the 
Society, was 1461 7s. 6d. the following 


BENEFACTIONS RECEIVED SINCE THE LAST REPORT:— 
Anonymous. . £1010 0 
Lord Sherborne, per Messrs. Hoare. . 300 


Benefactions = received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., the 

Zreasuret, No, Brick-court, Temple; also by the following 
PY RY Cocks, Drummonds, Herries, Ho: Veres ; 

and oy the Secretary, No. 7, Craven-street, Strai nd, ere the 

books may be seen by those who are inclined i ‘suppers the 

Charity, and where the Society meet on the first Wednesday in 
every month. JOSEPH LUNN, Secretary. 


Digan BRIGHTON, and SOUTH COAST 
WAY.—CROYDON and EPSOM LINE.—ADDI- 
TIONAL TRAINS ACCELERATION of TRAINS. and RE- 
DUCTION of CHARGES. for ANNUAL TICKETSOn and 
r the Ist of April, Gaditional _Express Sey will run from 
Epsom and Croydon every morning, and from London Bridge 
every afternoon, performing the journey between Epsom and 
— = in 35 minutes, and between Croydon and London in 
m 
Several of the Ordinary Trains will be accelerated, and addi- 
tional Trains will run (including a Train leaving London Bridge 
for Sregtens at 12 15 every night). Full particulars will be given 


in the April Time-Tables. 
extend facilities for suburban residence in connexion 





In order to 
with this line, the following greatly reduced scale of charges for 
—— Sn kets will come into operation on and after the Ist of 


July n 
st Class, 2nd Class, 
London to Forest Hill, Sydenham, or Annerley 0 £1 
» to Norwood 16 0 
» to Croydon 
» to Carshalton or Sut! 


” 
PREDERICK SLIGHT, Sec: 
London Terminus, Feb. 25, 185 ann 


Sales by Auction. 
Fossils and Books. 


R. J. 6. STEV ENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

s Great Room ng-street, Covent- arden, on 

FRIDAY, st of March” at 12 oj King avery ‘fine COLLECT CTION 

of FOSSILS, made with the greatest care, mostly Patzozoic, and 

cularly rich in the ee ies of Trilobites. Encrinites, Ce S44 

FLO ja, and Brachio Also aCOLLECTION of BRITISH 

ORA, named and oc70m ed according to Dr. Lindley’s Synopsis; 
afew Modern Medical and other Books. 

May be viewed on Thursday, and Catalogues had. 











Rector of Elton, county of Durha 
NV ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY ‘& JOHN 
WILKINSON, 
Auctioneers of Literary Property ant Works illustrative of 
the Fine Arts, will SELL By A CTION, at _—_ House, 
3, Wellington-street, Strand, on Ww ADNES DAY, March 19, and 
following day, at One Wifes ie. MISCELLANEOUS LI- 
of the late Rev. THOMA BANK risi 


of the Gentleman’s Mag 
the Pamphleteer, i in 29 ‘vols— Holland, Herecienie 5 








ols.— 
Trav els, by Capt. ene EL, i istory a the Count; 
ham, 3 vols.—Heinsius, Wirterbuch, 4 vols.—Ihre (J.), @ 
—La Croix, Traité du Caleul Différentiel et du Calcul Integral, 
3 vols.—Schilter (J. C.), Thesaurus ery Teutonicarum. 
3 vols.— Voyages and Travels Greek and Latin Classics—Works 
of the best German Authors, 
To be viewed two days oriee, and Catalogues had; 
Country, on receipt of four postage stamps. 


The important and valuable Library and —— of 
Manuscripts of the late Mr. ANDREWS. 
ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY. & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 


pacino of Literary Property and Worksillustrative ofthe Fine 
Arts, ELL, at their House, 3, Wellington-street, earene, 
on MON DAY, March 24, and five following days, at ere, 
cisely, the very important, choice and valuable TIBRAT of 
the late Mr. Andrews, of Bristol ; comprising, am other works 
of character and repute, Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, edidit ‘altenes. 
et Castelli Lexicon, 8 vols, and other Versions of the Holy 
Scriptures — Atkyns, Gipucestersitire, very fine copy of the first 
edition—Ayton (K.), Voyage Round Great Britain, 8 vols. an 
original copy—Ashmole (E.), Order of the Garter, ay A per— 
Coningsby (Earl of ), Collections oenetenity the Manor of Marden, 
of extreme rarity—Dives and Pauper, by Pynson, 1493, very rare— 
Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum, ‘ret edition—Dugdale, Anti- 
quities of Warwickshire, first edition—Hutchinson (W.), History 
of Durham, large paper, and very scarce, 3 vols. in 5 Gale (R.), 
Registrum Honoris de a. Roger Gale’s own copy, on la: 
paper—Hamilton (Sir W.), Etruscan, Greek and Roman Anti- 
og pe and Campi P} Negri W orks of Thomas Pennant, 20 vols. 
—O'Conor, Bibliotheca Stowensis — Melancthonis Opera 
Omnia, 4 vols. fine adie ag Mag Antiquité Expliquée, avec 
t 1 on large ma 
volume of fine Sketches by ‘Mortimer—Nash, Histo story of W orces- 
tershire—Sandford (F.), Genealogical History of the Kings and 
Queens of England, a fine copy of the best ag ek Pictorial 
Sceneries, &c. — together with some yop isto: Anti- 
quarian and Heraldic Manuscripts.— To be viewed two days prior, 
pooh Catalogues had; ifin the country, on receipt of six postage 


if in the 














Valuable Collection yA eT and Laas including a 
mple by Ti 
ESSRS. 3" LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property 
the Fine 


illustrative of 


LU 
, and PAINTINGS; com 
_ Works of Sir David Wilkie and Sir Edwin Landseer ; 

's from Designs by Turner ; choice Productions of Strange, 

Wille and Woollett, suk jects after Sir Joshua Reynolds; 
modern Drawings, including a View of Torento, in the bene 
Naples, ron Ay ry an exquisite work, in the best manner of this 
ictures, some capital folios for holding 
ate ed on Monday a esday previous to 
the Sal a and Catalogues had; if in the country, on pbs ary of four 
postage stamps, 





CMa. 15,5) 
Just published, Gratis, 


DANIELL'’S MUSICAL OLIO; 


Or, CATALOGUE of his MISCELLANEOUS co 
of SECOND-HAND MUSIC ; including some of the Wi 
of the most eminent Composers, Treatises on the Oth 
Biography, &c.; some Old and Curious, also some Pant 
Modern Pianoforte Music, marked at Less Tuay ONR- Pots 
PART OF THE PUBLICATION PRICES,— 
Ow SALE AT 
53, MORTIMER-STREET, CAVENDISH. -SQU ARE, 
The Catalogue also contains some important, Boo! 
cently purchased, marked at unusually low prices, ~4 
some BOOKS of PRINTS, &c., omitted from the Fy Fist-Auy 
CigcuLaR recently published, and some Popular Modem 
Books, at very reduced Prices. 


The following Catalogues may still be had, Gury 


DANIELL'S FINE-ART CIRCULAR, 


Or, CATALOGUE of BOOKS on PAINTING, ARCHITE¢. 
TURE, DRAWING, &c., COLLECTIONS of "PRINTS, an4 
ILLUSTRATED WORKS, for which two penny stamps are 
required. 

Also, a Catalogue of a highly interesting 


COLLECTION OF HISTORICAj, 
PORTRAITS ; 


With FAC-SIMILES of the AUTOGRAPHS, SEALS, &e,, 
on Sale at 6d, each, for which one penny stamp i is required, 


—.>—— 


Please to notice the Prices of the following highly 
important Works :— 


ALISON’S (Archibald) History of Europe, 
the Commencement of the French Revolution in Po ot 
Restoration of the Bourbons ~ 1815. 10 vols. 8vo, well bound, 
calf neat, marbled leaves, 


ANNUAL REGISTER aie ’s), from the 
Gumenepemnens 8 in 1758 to 1836, with Index, compichs ne 


BAYLE (Pierre), Dictionnaire Historique. et at 
tique, cinquiéme édition, Terne, corrigée, et augmentée avec Is 
Vie de l'Auteur par aizeaux, 4 vols. Amst. 174- 
Chaufepié, Nouveau Dictionnaire Historique et Critique, pou 
servir de suite a celui de le, 4 vols. La H 1750-4 —- 
together 8 vols. folio, French calf, neat, red a 14a 6d, 


DESCRIPTION de YEGYPTE; ou, Recueil des 
Observations et des Récherches ogee ont éte fritesen Ferme 
pendant l’Expédition de l’Armée Frangaise. 9 vols. folio, and 
aoe, = bello of #1 at Poa, ra as hundred = 
splendi e Ep ngs, uniformly wi , Pussia 
and corners, cloth sides and marbled edges, 52. Pre me 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, from the Commence. 

t in 1802 to 1848, with the Indexes (including the scare 

1 88 vols. a fine clean set, all ~~ and ee | 
numbers, 

LANDSCAPE (The) ANNUAL, 1830 to, 183 

= po oan Ry A ene ne imei 

the Pl Plates” ior vols. small 8yo. morocco, ai t leaves, os 


MILTON'S PARADISE LOST, sesiidinle 
printed by Whittingham, and iugtrated with with a splendid 


series of twenty-four rot ings by John 
all choice proofs, and lished without the hb: sok at 
handsome foli: pit 


four Guineas, forming a@ very 
bound morocco, gilt top, 21. 158. 

MUSEUM of Painting and Sculpture; or, Cale 
tion of the Principal Pictures, Siotens, — Bas-reliefs 
Public and Private Galleries sol E rope, Drawnand Sead 
Réveil, with Descriptive, Srtion” and His wo fotos 
Duchesne. 17 vols. 12mo. cloth, top edges gilt, 4l. 

NAPIER’S (Col.) History of the War in the Pak 
sula and in the South of France, from 1907 to 1814. Maps,ts, 
6 vols, 8yo. well bound, calf, gilt, marbled leaves, 41 158. 





PARKER SOCIETY—The Publications of the, 
from the Commencement in 1841 to 1850. 34 vols. royal —— 
and 12mo. cloth, all quite clean, 51. 15s. 6d. 

PATRICK, Lowth, Arnald »Whithy, and Lora 
Critical ©: and P: nm the Old and 
Testament and the Ys Seanspha, the Rev. J.B. piima, 1 
vols. royal 4to. half cloth, acarce, 5/. 

PUNCH! or, the London Charivari, Vol. I. 1 
Vol. XVIII. 1850, complete. 18 vols, 4to. cloth, all clean, and 
in good dition, 42. 1 





con 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, from the aa 
ment in 1809 to 1849, with the Indexes » comolcte, 85 vols. uni 
formly half-bound russia, a very good clean set, only 13 13 o 

THANE'’S BRITISH AUTOGRAPHY.—A Co 
lection of Authentic Portraits and Fac-similes of the 
writings of Royal and Ilustrious Personages. 3 vols. 4. 


und, morocco backs, - ) 
useful work contains 
nine hs igh Ph eee oF a Facsimile of the My 


Seal, 
‘work, 
} me ‘aoe some e sheets of Autographs and Letters ; - 

i f Portraits, possesses the he greatest 
pe LT Gahtcti the Collector of Autographs and tht 
Brodent « of History. wid 

Twenty-seven additional a 
the Aut hs, never before p h sewed, 158. 
————— 





. In preparation, 
DANIELL'S THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE, 
PART I. 
ly or Gentleman wis hing to have it sent at immedi be 


putigation, will please to forward their Name 
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=TONARD & CUNNINGHAM, Avorionssns, 
No. 37, BL tot agg A poor. 5 rene 
srticles, respectfully ‘or Sales at Auction. 

= i ual Sales of Books to the Trad 
sro CR es weck in Jumeand December ofeach year. 





SABBATHS. 
This day is published, price One GIN” 
N INQUIRY into the ORIGIN of SEP- 
TENARY INSTITUTIONS, and the Authors for a 
BATICAL OBSERVA ‘ANCE of the MODERN SUNDA 
pared by the Au hor, and reprinted from the W. 
Foren Quarterly } Bevies fo r October, 1858. 
London: Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 
BAPTISM AND REGENERATION. 
WEDENBORG'S TRUE CHRISTIAN RE- 
S LIGION; or, the Universal Theology of the New Church : a 
complete Body of Divinity. With Indexes, 914 = Byo, 108. 6d. 
Swedenborg on Heaven and Hell; being a Re- 
Istion of of Things Heard and Seen. 8vo. cloth, price 4s., or with the 
Preface by the Rev. T. Hartley. 
Sredenborg 's Apocalypse Revealed. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Got a Lists Lists of Swedenborg’s Works may be had on application. 
W. Newbery, 6, King-street, Holborn. 
a 
LITERAL TRANSLATION of the 
EPISTLES of PAUL the APOSTLE to the THESSA- 
Ns, TIMOTHY, TITUS, and PHILEMON, on Definite 
Rules of Translation and an E gy Version of the same, 


as 
tles to the Ga esians, Philippians and 
te ee hy HERMAN wHEINPETTER, Author of Rules for 
ng t! uscripts.” 








the i conveyed in Ancient Greek Man 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. Price 3a. 6d. 





—JoNDON AND ITS VICINITY EXHIBITED IN 1651. 


On the 10th of Loy ensuing J =! oo to publish an entirely 
new work, for t and the Native, in a 
yolume of 800 pages, with a _ based on a recent survey, an 
200 Illustrations, to be en! d, 


jo and its VICINITY EXHIBITED 


The Work will comprise - yen worthy of visitation and re- 
garch. Among the numerous subjects treated of are the following: 


Fagal Qneranty of the Basin ; Docks and Port of London. 

ham | Galleries of Art. 
cist, Geology, Natural His- Gardens Conservatories, Parks, 
pati, om, oF -*. < oe Public 


Hospitals Lunatic Asylums. 
Fy Municipal wa, 


Societies, Institutions, 
ents. 
visa Arr Arrangements, Banking, | 





= Public Libra: 
bservatories, and the Instru- 
Bp Use. 

risons, and their Penal Disci- 
pline. 


ssurance. 
anal Duties, &c., Free Trade. he 
blic Amusements. 


‘Arts and Manufactures. | Pu 
decent t and Modern Architec- | 
ture, Public Buildings. 
Baths and Washhouses. Water Supply, &0. &c. &c. 
Club-houses. 
The price will not exceed 88. 6d., handsomely got up. 
Edited and published by John Weale, 59, High Holborn. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, revised and_corrected th with 
additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names. a a handsome 
wleme, strongly half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves, price 


ithe work is in every accommodated to the present ad- 
be state of geographical research ; and whether on The ground 

vy, beauty of m, or cheapness, the Publishers invite a 
p ma a with 2 any work of its a 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; 


Haat to cation a Men dct 2 eas 
fessor of y in the ege for Civil En eers. 
‘The Maps of Royal Quarto size, bound in 8vo. price 108. 6d. 
“The best Atlas of Modern Geography that has as yet fallen in 
our way: itis at once a duty and a gienmere | to recommend it.” 
nglish Journal of Education, 
: Adam & Charles Black. London: Longman & Co.; 
sein & oe Whittaker & Co.; and Hamilton & Co. 


Just published, School Edition, 1 vol. 12mo. price 3s. 6d. 
ILLEMAIN.—HISTOI[RE deCROMWELL, 


cy ‘aprés les Mémoires du Temps et les Recueils Parlémentaires. 
n excellent historical work for reading in classes.” 
GUIZOT’S HisTOrRE _o. la REVOLUTION @ANGLE- 
TERRE. puis. | a 
GUIZOT.-MONK. 1 om ~ price 33. 
GUIZOT. WASHINGTON 1 val. 12mo. price 2, 


Barthes & Lowell, ° 
owe ey owell, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough 











Next. week will be — in 2 vols. Post 8 8vo. with a Mapa and 
r Illustrations 


OTES on. NORTH AMERICA: 
AGRICULTURAL, SOCIAL and ECONOMICAL, 


ublished, price 
The Thirteenth Edition, Seoloch on 
BSERVA ATIONS on ODD- dete OW and 


FRIENDLY SOcLETI G. P. NBISON, P. 
By JAMES JOHNSTON, F.R.SS.L. & E., &e. &e. to the M Ez hp tay, yb] 


‘OD Actuary cal, d 
Author of * i Ae = iu Chemistry and Geology, &c.’ Society, 25, Pall Mall. enone 
London : Simpkin & Marshall. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

ESSRS. TALLIS, WILLOUGHBY & Co. 
beg to inform the Public they have jae pabtiched f (th rough 
Vickers, of Holywell-street), Part 1 f the WO i 
SHAKESPEARE price 1a. with Notes bY, ‘0. Halliwel — 
POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. By HERBERT MAYO, M.D., This being the COP e Ldap lic are cau- 
F.R.S., F.G.8., &c. &e. taining farther es on the | ti allowing "another 








This day is published, price Sixpence, 


A SUPPLEMENT to the Second Edition of | | Mr. 
LETTERS ON THE TRUTHS CONTAINED IN 


» PRO- 














ay for = Ga 
SOLE 





ed ui 
OpomerER, or Divinine Riva. FESSING to contain the Notes of Fialtiwell and OT ERS. 
PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, AND PARLIA- TATISTICS of (BRITISH sive, Manette 
MENTARY GUIDE, &c. &e. } aptended on Gs a ny ad wae a re 7 She 
ready, i . gilt edges, price 2s, 6d. mports and Ex e oof the Unite 
Bese, SENSO. Mh clgn, pte m. AGKICULTURE. M MINERALS, MERCHANDISE, .7y 
W. Banke: 
“ One of the most useful books ever DeMtiet. ed Manufacturers, Directors 
Morning Chronicle. Brokers, Dealers, Carriers, Agents, C) 
“ It possesses a lucidity of arrangement and an pecs on of refer- | engaged in the Commerce of e Country 
ence 
“ Of its od to the plebeian as well as the patrician there can London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 
be little doubt.”—Morning Advertiser. Smith & Son, 136, Strand. Geo. MCorquodaie eco, Co., and Wareing 
London: Baily, Brothers, Cornhill. Webb, Liverpool: 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. Just published, 8vo. sewed, Pest 4 oa 4s, 6d, to be poser 
0*°S WHO IN 1851? ing a conde! mod Seger 
that can have no parallel.”—Morning Herald. bition of 1851. By BRAITHWAITE 
ARNOLD’S GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF HOMER. 





Recently published, in 12mo. price 7s. 6d. 


HOMERI ILIAS, LIB. I.—IV. 
WITH A CRITICAL INTRODUCTION AND COPIOUS ENGLISH NOTES. 


By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


**This Edition is intended to assist more advanced students at schools and colleges. A more useful and complete 
guide to the study of Homer we do not know. Although it treats only of the first four books, if anybody makes himself 
thoroughly master of the contents of this volume, he will find no difficulty in fully comprehending any other part of the 
Iliad or Odyssey. The ‘Introduction to the Study of Homer’ which follows the text, is an abridgment of Thiersch’s 
invaluable treatise on the language of Homer. It embraces remarks on prosody, the Epic dialect, the digamma, the 
changes of vowels and consonants, with most complete lists of Homeric substantives, pronouns, verbs, and adverbs :—the 
whole forming an admirable grammar to Homer. The Notes contain much valuable information on points of philology, 
mythology, history, and geography. The particles, which are a great stumbling-block to many, are well explained, and 
difficult passages carefully translated.”—Atheneum. 


Rivinetons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Now ready, price 31s. 6d. 


THE VICTORIA REGIA. 
: By Str WILLIAM J. HOOKER, F.RS. 
Elephant folio. Llustrated with Four beautifully coloured Plates by Fitcu, showing 


1. The entire plant, flower, fruit, and leaves, on the surface of the water. 

2. A flower of the natural size in progress of expanding, together with as much of the enormous foliage as the broad 
dimensions of the paper will admit. 

3. A fully expanded flower of the natural size, with foliage, &c. 

4. A vertical section of the fully developed flower, with various dissections and analyses. 








Now ready, price 25s. 


PART II. OF THE 
RHODODENDRONS OF SIKKIM-HIMALAYA. 


By Dr. JOSEPH D. HOOKER, F.RS. 
Edited by Srr W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. 
Tilustrated by Fitcx. 

In large imperial folio, with Ten beautifully coloured Plates. 
Reeve & Bennan, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent garden. 





NEW WORKS BY THE REV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 





I. 
This day is published, New Edition, price 6s. revised and corrected, with additions, 


LECTURES for the TIMES; Illustrations and Refu- 


tations of the Errors of Romanism and Tractarianism. By the R.. m. CUMMING, D.D., Minister of the National 





REVUE DES DEUX MONDES, published 


on the 5th and 20th of every Month. 


the First Ni eee March. 
le St. Pries' 


es Républiques. de Pamérique 4 Sud—La 
ues mérique du — 
vie et Pérou,par De Lave ~ ais. “ 
Del’Apologétique Chrétienne au 19 Bidele, par A. de Broglie. 
Han? a ae oh, par r L. de Geofr 
2} 
Nae nad ritias oe’ Regen de Lr!  Quinzaine. 
The beginnin,; oft o new year is om ‘eligible opportunity of sub- 
wribing to this rst-rate ** Continental Review,” conducted by men 
highest literary talent in France. All annual Subscribers 
: “pel receive Ferny ae Se and expenses excepted), early 
on a Sup) of 700 pages, with Portraits 
: srant the title of ‘“ANNUAIRE Bayronesss, LITTERAIRE 
STIQUE, order a political 
istorieal Résumé” of the last three eventful years. 
Annual Sub: 
sae 


Voy: 





Six M ‘ 0 
Singh's 030 
otarthes & Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough- 





Church, Covent-garden. 
PROPHETIC STUDIES; or, Lectures on Daniel. Just 


published, price 9s. handsomely bound. 


LECTURES on the SEVEN CHURCHES. New Edition, 


with Illustrations, price 9s. 


SALVATION : 


Balmoral. Seventeenth Th 


HAMMERSMITH PROTESTANT DISCUSSION. Cheap 


Edition, Seventh Thousand, price 6s. 
*,* A full List of Works by the Rev. Dr. Cumming may be had on application of the Publishers. 
Artuur HALL, VintvE & Co. 25, 


a Sermon, delivered before Her Majesty at 


d, price 1s. 





Paternoster-row. 
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In one very large volume, 8vo. illustrated by above Three Thousand 
Engravings on Wood, price 32. 138. 6d. cloth, 


N ENCYCLOPAEDIA of CIVIL ENGI- 
NEERING, Historical, Thee vetiaa). ont | Penctionl. 
B EDW ARD CRESY, F.S.A. C.E. 


Ad leratum in the history of aL science is supplied 
by the — on of this remarkable volume. There is not a 
member of the community, from the highest engineer to the 
humblest surveyor, who will not find here materials to enrich his 
mind and extend his knowledge.”—Jrish Railway Gazette. 


London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


BUTLER’S ATLASES AND GEOGRAPHY. 

New and theronshiy: -revised Editions, enlarged and corrected to 

the Present ‘Time, and edited by the Author's Son. 

Just published, in royal 8vo. price 12s. half-bound, 
ISHOP BUTLER’S ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGKAPHY: comprising Teenty-cieht full-eoloured 
Maps, including ‘a large Physical Map of the World ; and a com- 
plete index. An entirely new Edition (1851), nearly all're- engraved, 
enlarged, and greatly improved; with Corrections from the Go- 
vernment Surveys, and d the most recent sources of einen. 

Edited by the Author's Son, the Rev. THOMAS BUTLER, 

Rector of Laugar. 
*x%* Each Map separately, price 3d. plain, or 44d. coloured, 
By thesame Editor, just published, 

BISHOP BUTLER’S ATLAS of ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY; comprising Twenty-three full-coloured Maps ; 
and a complete Index. An entirely New Edition (1851). nearly all 
re-engraved, enlarged, and greatly improved; with Corrections 
from the new French’ Survey of the Morea, Spriiner’s large Atlas 
Antiquus, and the Works of Dr. Robinson, Col. Chesney, Sir W. 
Ge'l, Layard, and Kiepert. Royal Svo. 12s. half-bound. 


BISHOP BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS 
of ANCIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; comprising Fifty- 
one full-coloured Maps; with complete Indexes. New Edition 
(1851), nearly all re- engraved, enlarged, and preatly improved ; 
with Corrections from the most authentic sources in both the 
Ancient and Modern Maps. many of which are entirely new. 
Royal 4to. 248. half. bound. 


BISHOP BUTLER’S SKETCH of MODERN 
and ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. An entirely New Edition (1851), 
carefully revised throughout, with such ogee introduced as 
continually progressive discoveries and the latest information 
have rendered necessary. 8vo. 98. cloth. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 








In the course r rte week will be PA RIO’ in post 8vo. 
TALY in By L. MARIOTTI, Author 
of * Italy, %.. cae Present, &c. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


This day is published, in 1 thick vol. post 8vo. 12a 
Vy ILLIAM PENN: an Historical Biography, 


from New Regpen. Any on euiap Chapter on the 


* Mac 
By W ILLIAM LikbWoltiii DIXON, 
With a Portrait. 


London : Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


Just ew, in post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
HE ALPHA; or, First Principle of the Human 
Mind: a Philosophical Inquiry into the Nature of Truth. 

“ We love to meet with a man thoroughly in earnest upon any 

outiem, and especially bw one which professes to be of interest 
and universal. This book, therefore, invites and deserves 
Dotice. ”"— Literary 

“'The volume before us is a remarkable one in every way. It 

is a bold attempt to discover a test of truth....It is not a book to 
e low over, but to be studied. It is singularly terse in its 
language, and close in its reasonings.”— Critic. 

“One of the best points in the book is the manner in which the 
writer upholds the power dl conviction in urging men to action or 
restraining them ”—S 

“It is not everyday that. iN book so gotew orthy is laid on our 
table. For b f style— 
subtlety and completeness of thought ithin, the limited range in 
which it moves, and which it mistakes for the whole nga 
we can call to mind few fit to be its fellows.”— Athen: 

“We must not close this notice without ‘erophatically recording 
our admiration of the author's varied pow Leader, 


London: Chapman & Hall, 193, "Piccadilly. 


COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 
Crown 8vo, price &, antique cloth binding, 

IOGRAPHICAL ANNALS of the HEBREW 

NATION, from the Earliest Times to the Destruction of 

Jerusalem by the moenaae, under Titus. By the Venerable Arch- 

deacon HALE, Rev. Dr. COX, Dr. MASON GOOD, and others. 
With Landscape Tilastrationa” 

London and Glasgow: Griffin & Co. 

















ELECTRO- BIOLOGY. 


Foolscap 8vo. price 3s. cloth, = 
TREATISE on ELECTRO-PSYCHOLOGY; 
or, the Electrical Fiilesophy of Mental Impressions, with 
Rules for Experiments. By the Rev. J. B. os and Professor 
%.58.GRIMES, Edited by. i a. DARLING, » 1.D. 


London and Glasgow: Griftin & Co. 





V will be ready in few days, price only Fourpen - 
ANS UALS for the FLOWER GARDEN, 
their Cultivation and Management. LDeing a concise 
arrangement of such as may be pore in the open ground with 
oo aad attension, together with a few others of more tender 
av1 


At the same time, price only Fourpence, 

THE REARING and MANAGEMENT of 
POULTRY. A complete Treatise, with two desigus for Poultry 
Houses, 

London : Groombridge & Bem, 5, Paternoster-row, and all Book- 
sellers i in Town }and Country. 


RATING OF RAILWAYS.—LAW OF WINDING UP. 
On the 20th of March will be published, in royal 8yo. price 
11 11s, 6d. boards, the Sixth Edition, 


THE LAW of RAILWAY, CANAL, WATER, 

DUCK, MARKET, GAS, andother COMPANIES, requiring 
express authority of Parliament, together with the Law of Aban- 
donment and W — up, and that of Parliamentary Costs, with 
Forms, Tables of Parliamentary Costs, and all the Statutes, in- 
eluding the Consolidation Acts of 1845-7. By CHARLES WORDs- 
WORTH, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Counsel 
to, and ‘Associate of, the Institution of Civil Engineers. 


London; William Beuni . Law Booksellers, 43, Flect- 
pegte ng & Vo, Law Booksellers, 43, Fleet 








—— Rt 
—— 


Second Edition, now ready, price 3s. 6d. 


THE NUPTIALS 


OF BARCELONA: 


A Tale of Priestly Frailty and Spanish Tyranny. 


By R.N. D 


“ This powerfully-written work is a love tale, and there are p 
strophe is sad and tragical, and is told in thrilling language. 
In short, the work is well calculated to give the author a place among the mog 


scribed, the author is equally happy. 


UNBAR. 


in it of exquisite power and beauty. T 
In the graver parts, where historical incidents cn 





eminent writers of the day. Beauty, pathos, and great powers of description are exhibited in every page.” 


Sunday Times, 


Saunpers & OrT.ey, Publishers, Conduit-street. 





——— 


THE PARLOUR LIBRARY; 


Price OnE SHILLING each Volume, in boards, or ONE SHILLING and SIXPENCE, in cloth. 


RR een 


On the Ist of March was published, Volume 55, containing 


THE WANDERER 


AND HIS 


HOME, 


By A. DE LAMARTINE 


Being a Continuation of ‘MEMOIRS OF MY YOUTH.’ 


ALSO PUBLISHED IN THIS POPULAR SERIES :— 


Smuggler (Double Volume, Is. 6d.) 
Brigand (Double Volume, 1s. 6d.) 
Darnley. 

Castelneau ; or, the Ancient Regime. 


Country Stories. 


Emilia Wyndham. 


ipsy. 
One in a Thousand. 

Robber. 

Mary of Burgundy. 

Morley Ernstein. 

Zenobia; or, Fall of Palmyra. 
Sketch Book. 

Tales of a Traveller. 

The Khan's Tale. 

Pictures of First French Revolution. 
Généviéve. 

Memoirs of my Youth. 


Bellah. 

Family Pictures, 
Wood Leighton. 
Emma. 


Black Prophet. 





Tithe Proctor. 


Previsions of Lady Evelyn. 
Tales of First French Revolution, 


Tales of the Woods and Fields. 
Two Old Men's Tales. 


Northanger Abbey and Persuasion. 


Emigrants of Ahadarra. 
Fardorougha the Miser. 


Collegians. 

Tales of the Munster Festivals. 

Olivia. 

Sir Philip Hetherington. 

Highways and Byways. Two Series 
farian. 

Old Convents of Paris. 

Parsonage. 2 vols. 

Tales and Sketches. 

Schinderhannes. 

Father Connell. 

Crohoore of the Billhook. 

Sidonia the Sorceress, 2 yols. 

Andrew the Savoyard. 

Count of Monte Christo. 3>vols. 








On the Ist of April will appear a Double Volume, price 1s. 6d. in boards, or 2s. in cloth, 


PHILIP AUGUSTUS, by G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 


Snoims & M‘Intyng, 12, 


Paternoster-row, London; and Donegall-street, Belfast. 


Sold by all Booksellers, and at every Railway Station. 





On the 31st of March will be commenced the Publication of a 


NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY, 


In Monthly Volumes, each containing Three Hundred and Twenty Pages, and from Thirty to a Hundred’ 


Engravings, Price Half-a-Crown, Beautifully Bound. 


Tue Age in which we live is essentially of a practical 
character, and the predominant principle influencing all 
classes is a marked desire for cheapness. Cheapness, how- 
ever, is too often found without excellence, and hence this 
proposition to supply a deficiency at present existing in the 
popular literature of this country. 

For some time past the projectors of the present under- 
taking have felt interested in watching the result of an 
experiment simultaneously made by the London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin Book Trades; and, having seen that cheap, and 
occasionally indifferent literature, ‘* got up” in a most in- 
ferior manner, will sell, they feel assured that good and 
judiciously selected works, having the additional advantage 
of COPIOUS ILLUSTRATION, being produced with the utmost 
attention to general excellence, and published at the mode- 
rate price fixed upon, cannot fuil to secure extensive patron- 
age from the Reading Public. The principle upon which 
they can undertake to supply good books at a low rate is, 
that being themselves the actual producers, they are enabled 
to save the public the expense of all intermediate profit. 

As a practical explanation of the above views, it is pro- 
posed to publish, on the 3lst of March next, Torre Samr_e 
Votumes of the ‘ NaTionaL ILLUsTRATED Liprary.’ These 
volumes will be widely different in character, in order that 
the public may form some idea of the extent and variety of 
the series generally. Afterwards, one volume will be issued 
monthly. Each volume will contain at least 320 crown 
octavo pages, illustrated according to the requirements of 





the subject-matter, by from 30 to 100 illustrations, and will 
be strongly bound in ornamental cloth boards. Thus, for 
thirty shillings a year, in the course of a short period, a 
Library of great extent and interest may be formed, which 
shall furnish materials for instruction and amusement during 
the course of a long life. 

The chief advantages which this series of works will pre- 
sent over all others—more especially the closely printed 
double column editions, and the new fashioned, though 
equally objectionable, Shiliing books, with their numerous 
errors, thin paper, and flimsy binding, are the following:— 


1. A carefully Revised Text. 

2. Judicious Explanatory Foot Notes. 

3. Engravings really Dlustrating the Text. 
4, A new and legible Type. 

5. Good Paper and Printing. 

6. Strong neat Binding. 

In carrying out their undertaking it will be the endeavour 
of the projectors to bestow upon Half-crown Volumes for 
the many the same typographical accuracy, and the same 
artistic ability, hitherto almost exclusively devoted to high- 
priced books for the few. Supported by the co-operation of 
the Reading Public, no pains will be spared to provide every 
English home with a complete treasury of knowledge and 
entertainment in the volumes of the ‘National [Lu> 
TRATED LIBRARY.” 





The following are the Volumes which will appear on the 31st of March, 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON, Vot. I. 
THE BOOK OF ENGLISH SONGS. 
THE BURIED CITY OF THE EAST—NINEVEH. 


Office of the ILtustRATED Lonpon News, 198, Strand. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
BULL’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR 


FOR MARCH, 


: ice of Books for perusal, containing the New and Popular Works to this date, and a selection from 
som to tho end Weeks in History, Biography, ronda. Memoirs, i in this extensive Library, the whole of which 
the — riated exclusively to the use of the Subscribers, who are also entitled to Two Guineas’ worth to keep at the 
ae ge Year; and sent post free to orders inclosing two stamps, addressed Mr. BULL, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish- 
pk London. Book Societies supplied in Town and Country, 


asain 
Third Edition. In post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, price 8s. bound in cloth; or 17s. morocco antique, 


NINEVEH AND PERSEPOLIS: 


An Historical Sketch of Ancient Assyria and Persia, with an Account of the 
Recent Researches in those Countries. 


By W. 8S. W. VAUX, M.A., of the British Museum. 


+,* This edition has been thoroughly revised and enlarged, and several new Illustrations introduced from recent 
additions to the collection in the British Museum. 


Artuvur HALL, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 








This day is published, 


THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM ; 


ITS FOUNDATIONS AND SUPERSTRUCTURE. 
By WILLIAM RATHBONE GREG, 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT AND 
CENTRALIZATION ; 


The characteristics of each, and its Practical Tendencies as affecting social, moral, and political welfare and progress ; 
includi hensive Outlines of the British Constitution. 
By J. TOULMIN SMITI. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 8s. Gd. 





LOCAL 





5% - 


(On Tuesday next. 





Just published, 


SIEGE OF DAMASC 6&: 
A HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


By JAMES NISBET. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 12. 11s. 6d. 


“4 work which abounds in exciting incidents and fresh and vigorous descriptions.”—G@lobe. : 
“The romantic tale of Jonas and Eudocia is the groundwork of these well-written volumes.”—Morning Advertiser. 


THE 


London: Joun CHApMAN, 142, Strand. 





Published this day, in one handsome volume, 8yo. with Illustrations, price 9s. in cloth, 


THE CHRONICLE OF BATTEL ABBEY, 
IN SUSSEX, 


Originally compiled in Latin by a Monk of the Establishment, and now first Translated, with Notes and 
an Abstract of the subsequent History of the Abbey. 


By MARK ANTONY LOWER, M.A, 


Mr. LOWER’'S OTHER PUBLICATIONS, 


ISSAYS ON ENGLISH SURNAMES. The Third Edition, in 


2 vols. post vo. cloth, 12s. 


CURIOSITIES OF HERALDRY. With numerous Engravings. 


8vo. cloth, 14s, 
J. Russet, Smitu, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 


DECORATIVE PAPER-HANGING 
MANUFACTORY, 
AND GENERAL FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT, 
CARPET AND FLOOR-CLOTH WAREHOUSE, 


451, OXFORD-STREET. 
E. T. ARCHER solicits an inspection of his superior PAPER-HANGINGS, (made by his patented 


= ons,) fitted up on the walls of the very extensive range of show-rooms, in pannels, &c., in every style of artistic 
is a and for every kind of room. In addition, the rooms are furnished with superior furniture, (the price marked 
Plain figures, ) giving at one view a drawing-room fit for reception. 





Bed-room — other Paper-Hangings, One Halfpenny | Brussels and Tapestry Carpets at 2s. 8d. to 3s. 6d. per yard. 


ber yard. Best warranted Floor-cloth, eight yards wide, cut to any 
French and all foreign Paper-Hangings of the first fabric. dimensions, 2s, 3d., 2s. 6d., and 2s. 9d, per yard. 





This day, with numerous Illustrations, Second Edition, 48. éd. 
HEMISTRY of the FOUR ANCIENT 
ELEMENTS—FIRE, AIR, EARTH, and WATER: 
Essay, founded upon Lectures delivered before the Queen 
dedicated by special permission to Her aw. By, =. G 
FITHs, Professor of Chemistry in St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
By the same Author, 

CHEMISTRY of the CRYSTAL PALACE: 
a popular account of the Chemical properties of the chief materials 
employed in its construction. Nearly ready. 

RECREATIONS in CHEMISTRY. Second 
Edition, with numerous I)lustrations, much enlarged, 5s. 

THE WRITING DESK and its CONTENTS, 
taken as a Text for the illustration of important Facts in Experi- 
mental Science. 2a. 

London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 





This day, post Svo. 98, 
EAST: A PROBLEM. Reprinted, with 
additions, and alterations, from Frasen’s Macazine, 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 





CGctavo, pp. 52, price Sixpence, 

MYHE HUNTING and FYNDYNG OUT of 

the ROMISH FOX: whiche more than seven yeares hath 
bene hyd among the Byshoppes of England, after that the hynges 
Hyghnes, Heury VIIL., had commanded bym to be dryven out of 
hys Kealme. Written by WYLLYAM TURNER, Doctour of 
Physicke, and formerly Fellow of Pembroke College in Cambridge, 
Amended and curtailed, with a short account of the Author, by 
R, POTTS, M.A., Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 

London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 








A DESIDERATUM FOR FRENCH STUDENTS AND 
TEACHERS. 
Recently published, royal 8vo. 68. 6d. cloth, 
E DICTIONNAIRE de TOUS les VERBES, 
enti¢rement Conjugu(s, &c. By M. A. THIBAUDIN. 

“ A clear tabulation of the numerous forms of all the Prench 

Verbs.... Arranged in a very systematic manner.”—LiteraryGazetle, 

“ The book will be found very useful to the Students 4 French.” 

Spectator. 

“ We recommend a careful perusal of this work to every Student 
of the French language.”— Reporter. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





KEYS TO DR. ARNOLD'S SCHOOL BOOKS, 
By KR. MONGAN, Schol. T.C.D. 
RNOLD'S (a Key to) HENRY’S FIRST 
LATIN BOOK, 22,; by post, 28. 6d. 

ARNOLD'S (a Key to) GREEK ACCIDENCE, 
2s. ; by post, 2s. 6d. 

ARNOLDSS (a Key to) LATIN PROSE COM- 

POSITION. Part I. 18. 6d.; by post, 2a. 

Dublin, W. B. Kelly, Grafton-street ; London, H. Washbourne ; 

Glasgow, Griffin & Co. 


ITERAL ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS of 
the GREEK and LATIN CLASSICS, intended as Helps 
to Study. By Scholars of Trinity College, Dublin. 


HERODOTUS (Book I. Clio). 1s. 6d. 

HERODOTUS (Book II. Euterpe). 2s. 

CICERO on Old Age and Friendship. 1s. 6d. 

VIRGIL (the A®neid of), Books I. to VI. 1s. 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES on the Crown. 3s. 

DEMOSTHENES, first two Philippics, three Olyn- 
thiacs, and Oration on the Peace. 28, 6d, 

HOMER’S ILIAD (Books I. to VILL.) 3s. 6d. 

LIVY (Books XXI. and XXII), with interpaged 
Latin Text. 5s. 

LIVY (Book XXIII.), with interpaged Latin 
Text, 23. 6d. 

TACITUS (the Germany and Agricola of), with 
interpaged Latin Text. 3s. 6d. 

TACITUS (the Germany and Agricola of), literally 
translated. 28. 

THUCYDIDES (Book I.) 1s. 6d. 

*x* The above Translations are in popular use in most of the 
Schools and Colleges in Ireland. Should a difficulty occur in pro- 
curing them through Jocal Booksellers, the Dublin Publisher will 
forward any oue of them for 6d. in addition to the price affixed. 

Dublin, W. B. Kelly, 8, Grafton-street; London, Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co, ; Glasgow, Griffiu& Coo 

ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS, 





I 
Incr. 8vo. 48, 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved forthe Work, 


VUCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 

GEOMETRY: with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX,and 

SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise, Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 
By W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 


Author of the* History of Maritime and Inland Discovery,’ 
*The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 


Il. 
Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price 3s. 6d. 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or,a Supplement to Euclid : 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the * Klements,’ for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. oe of 120 Propositions 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated init by 
new Diagrams, 


I. 
In feap. 8vo. price 18. 6d. 


OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID: being the 
Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ withtheEnunciatious, 
printed separately for Use in the Class-room, 


Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lanc, London. 
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NEW WORKS FOR 
MARCH. 


— —— 


NARRATIVE of TRAVELS 


in the UNITED STATES, &c., during the Year 1850. 
By the LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

(Immediately. 


II. 


CHEAP EDITION of the 
BARONESS VON BECK’S ADVENTURES. Com- 
plete in 1 vol. price 12s, handsomely bound. 


[On Tuesday. 


Ill. 


The ILLUSTRATED JOUR- 


NAL of a LANDSCAPE PAINTER in GREECE and 
ALBANIA. By EDWARD LEAR. In royal 8vo. with 
upwards of Twenty Engravings by the Author. 


[On the 24th inst. 


Iv. 


GOA and the BLUE MOUN- 
TAINS; or, SIX MONTHS of SICK LEAVE. By 
RICHARD F. BURTON, Lieut. Bombay Army ; Author 
of the ‘ Ethnography of Scindh, &c.’ In post 8vo. with 
Illustrations. 

(On Monday. 


ve 


EVERARD TUNSTALL: a 


STORY of the KAFFIR WAR. By THOMAS FORES- 
TER, Author of ‘ Rambles among the Fjelds and Fjords 
of Norway,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

(On the 24th inst. 


vi. 


NILE NOTES. By a Traveller. 


Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
[Now ready. 


Vil. 


NOBODY’S SON ; or, the Ap- 


VENTURES of PERCIVAL MAYBERRY. An Auto- 
biography. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
(On Monday. 


Vill. 


A SECOND and _thoroughly- 


revised EDITION of CAPT. THACKWELL’S NAR- 
RATIVE of the SECOND SIKH WAR. Post 8vo. 
10s, 6d. 


*,* This Edition contains much new matter, and a Vindi- 
cation of Lieut.-Colonel King. 


(On Tuesday. 


Ix. 


The FOURTH and concluding 


VOLUME of the NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 
the MEMOIRS of the REIGN of GEORGE Ill. By 
HORACE WALPOLE. Edited, with Norgs, by SIR 
DENIS LE MARCHANT, Bart. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bound. 


*,* The other Volumes can be had separately, price 
10s. 6d. each, 


x. 


KATE DEVEREUX: a Srory 


of MODERN LIFE. In 3 vols. post 8yo. 


RicHaRD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





NEW WORKS. 


—@¢— 


The GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. 


By SIR HENRY THOMAS DE LA BECHE, C.B. F.RS. 
With numerous Woodcuts. 8yo. 18s. 


COMMANDER E. FORBES’S 


WORK on DAHOMEY and the DAHOMANS. With 10 
coloured Plates and 3 Woodcuts. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


Ir. 


SMEE’S ELEMENTS of 
ELECTRO-METALLURGY. Third Edition, enlarged; 
with Electrotype, and many Woodcuts. Post 8vo., 

[On Wednesday next. 


The HISTORY of the CHURCH 


of ROME, to the End of the Episcopate of Damdsus 
A.D. 384. By the Rev, EDWARD J. SHEPHERD, M.A. 
8vo. [Nearly ready. 


v. 

GWILT’S ENCYCLOPZDIA of 
ARCHITECTURE. New Edition (1851), with Supplement, 
oe gu of 1,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 52s. 6d.—SUPPLE- 

INT, 6s. 


MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 


TREASURY. New E:ition (1851), corrected and extended 
to the Present Time. Feap. 8vo. 10s.; bound, 12s. 
[ Nearly ready. 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and 


LITERARY TREASURY: a Portable Encyclopedia. New 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 10s.; bound, 12s. 


Vur. 


MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL 


TREASURY. (Containing the History of every Nation. 
New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 10s.; bound, 12s. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of 


KNOWLEDGE and LIBRARY of REFERENCE. New 
Edition, enlarged. Feap. 8vo. 10s.; bound, 12s. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of 


NATURAL HISTORY. New Edition, corrected; with 
900 Woodcuts, Feap. 8vo. 10s.; bound, 12s. 


SACRED HISTORY. By the 


Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A., Chaplain-General to the Forces 
and Prebendary of St. Paul's. In Two Parts. Part I. 18mo. 
One Shilling. 


*,* Forming the Fourth Book of History, and the Fourth 
Work, of a New School Series, edited by the Rev. G, R. 
GLEIG, M.A., Inspector-General of Military Schools. 
Assisted by 


W. M‘LEOD, Head Master of the Model School, and 
Master of Method in the Royal Military Asylum, 
Chelsea ; 


THOMAS TATE, of Kneller Training College, Twickenham; 


WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G:S., late Professor of Geography 
in the College for Civil Engineers; 


W. J. nes B.A., Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea ; 
an " 


W. J. BRODERIP, Esq. F.LS. ZS., &c. &c.; and other 
eminent persons. 


Works preparing for immediate Publication, 


An Explanatory English Grammar ...... > hae 

A Graduated Series of Copy Books ...... } By W. M-Luon, 
PED cccrcngsongertnagaraseaceses } 

Hydrostatics, a -_ Pneumatics 

Astronomy and Use of the Globes ...... 
Light, Heat, and Magnetism ............ + By T. Tare. 
Bloctricty, G6... 200 vccccccscccscccccece 

The Steam Engine 

General Geography 

Geography of the British Empire . 
Algebra 


ps By W. Hueuza. 
By W.J.RExNoLDs. 








(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION 


POPULAR WORKS, 


—_—~>_ 


BISHOP STANLEY’S FAMILIAR 
yeas 4 BIRDS. Fourth Edition, with numerous 


ie 


Dr. HERBERT MAYO'S PHILOSOpyy 


of LIVING. Third Edition, with considerable additions &, 












































Dr. COOKE TAYLOR'S HISTORY y 
MOHAMMEDANISM. Third Edition. 


Mr. KEIGHTLEY’S CRUSADERS, 7 


is 


Ricut How. 8S. R. LUSHINGTONS Lipp 
and SERVICES of LORD HARRIS. Second Edition, 61 44 


Mr. MILL'S SYSTEM of LOGIC. Third 
Edition, with additions, Two vols. 8yo, 25¢. 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY’S ELEMENTS 
of LOGIC. Reprinted from the Ninth Octavo Edition. 4, 64 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY’S ELEMENTS 
4 fprarense. Reprinted from the Seventh Octavo Edition, 


PROFESSOR BURTON'S HISTORY ¢ 
the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Eighth Edition. 5s. 


OUTLINES of SACRED HISTORY. Twelth 
Edition. 2a 6d. 


Rev. F. D. MAURICE on the RELIGIONS 
of the WORLD and their RELATION to CHRISTIANITY, 
Second Edition. , 58 


Rev. W. BATES’S COLLEGE LECTURES 
on CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. Second Edition. 6. 6d, 


ARCHDEACON HARE’S VICTORY of 
FAITH. Second Edition. 68. 6d. 


ARCHDEACON HARE’S MISSION of the 
COMFORTER. Second Edition. 128, 


BISHOP SHORT’S WHAT is CHRI$ 
TIANITY? Third Edition, 12, 6d. 


De. WHEWELL’S ELEMENTS of 
MORALITY. Second Edition. Two vols. small 8yo. 158. 


SIR FRANCIS PALGRAVE’S MERCHANT 
and FRIAR. Second Edition. 32. 


LADY CALLCOTT’S LITTLE BRACKEN 
BURNERS. ATale. Third Edition. 18, 6d, 


SISTER MARY’S TALES on NATURAL 
HISTORY. Seventh Edition, with numerous Woodcuts. 1s 64 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for BEGIN- 
NERS. Third Edition, with 143 Woodcuts. 2% 


PROFESSOR HALL’S ELEMENTS ¢ 
ALGEBRA. Third Edition. 52. 


JACOBS’S FIRST GREEK READER. 
Edited by F. EDWARDS, M.A. Fourth Edition 48 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK and ENGLISH 
TESTAMENT. Third Edition. 72, 6d. 


Rey. J. EDWARDS'S INTRODUCTION 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. Fifth Edition. 2. 


Mr. FARR'S BIBLE BIOGRAPHY. Second 
Edition. 4s. 


EASY POETRY for CHILDREN. Thin 
Edition. 1s, 





London; Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND LoncMans, 


London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 
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REVIEWS 


. By Hartley Coleridge. With a Me- 
= of his Life. By his Brother. 2 vols. 
Moxon. 
More extraordinary lines have rarely been 
composed than the well-known prophetic verses 
b ordsworth, “to H. C., six years old.” 
They breathe much of hope—but more of fear. 
The child was Hartley Coleridge, the son of 
s, T. Coleridge; in many respects the remark- 
able son of a remarkable father,—but whose 
inner life being at continual discord with his 
outer, made his character as much a mystery as 
amarvel. Far better, we cannot but think, it 
gould have been to have left the poet’s life as it 
is written merely in his works, than to have 
written it over again as is done in this bio- 
hy. Hartley Coleridge had no such place 
Bibe public eye as rendered it incumbent on 
an editor of his poems—above all when that 
editor was a brother—to “draw his frailties 
from their dread abode.” Over the sad inci- 
dents of his wasted life a veil had fallen which 
night well have been left undrawn. On public 
men—men of action—history has its claims, and 
in its courts there must be no reserves; but 
nothing summoned this dead see back for 
moral judgment. Seeing by whom the work 
isdone, there is to us offence at once in the 
record of the facts and in the tone of judicial 
superiority in which they are recorded. 
poms the curse of poor Hartley Coleridge 
that dead or alive he should be the victim of 
injudicious patronage. The child of a poet, the 
boy found himself famous from a cradled infant 
in the verses of his gifted father, and of other 
poets of great repute ; and when his mind began 
to dawn on the world, his earliest lispings were 
recorded as baby-oracles. It was the dream of 
his parents and friends that the scenes of his 
childhood, the pastoral districts of Westmore- 
land and Cumberland, were the precise spots 
for insuring the poetic “ growth of an individual 
mind,”—and that young Hartley should in the 
midst of such natural influences grow up a 
poet, All turned out as had been foreseen,— 
with more than had been foreseen. The boy 
was educated in habits of dreaminess; and en- 
couraged in giving utterance to it in tales which 
he was in the daily practice of continuing 
orally, for the amusement of his companions. 
It was thus, instead of by hard study, that his 
mind was developed. All its operations had 
from the first a visionary basis; and as he grew 
up, he was naturally found unfitted for the 
business of life. More than once he tried it, 
and retired from the attempt defeated. There- 
upon ensued remorse and despondency, irreso- 
lution and procrastination, wilfulness of mood 
and tricks of self-indulgence, which made the 
unfortunate man’s career a source of anxiety to 
his friends and of dissatisfaction to himself. 
Meanwhile, his poetic faculty was nurtured 
into strength and beauty,—as the compositions 
before us show :—but both the facts of his life 
and the character of his poetry lead to con- 
clusions to which it may be well in this place 
‘give a more general application. 
ature alone is not the best instructor of a 
» The masters of song generally have not 
tamed their craft from fields, hills, brooks and 
Hvers, oceans and wildernesses. All the metrical 
mptures ever written on such objects rather 
battake of the nature of criticism on God’s own 
Peetry than are the act of poetic creation in 
iteelf, The practical life of man in cities and 
stem contact with his fellow men is a more 
ficial condition to the really poetic mind. 
at the life-long experience garnered up 





in the works of Dante, Shakspeare, Spenser, 
Milton. Therein is store of visionary matter 
enough,—but greater store of earnest, worldly 
knowledge, such as is to be purchased only in 
the marts of human intercourse. We must 
say that all the Lake-poetry—as it is called— 
suffers from the want of the grosser elements : 
—there is too much in it of Nature, too little of 
Man. In this respect it is, as might have been 
expected, that the poems of Hartley Coleridge 
also are deficient. Beautiful as many of them 
are, we want in them the presence of the actual 
to support the ideal and to justify the fantastic. 
To his poetry is needed the very element of 
prose whose absence made a wreck of his life. 

With something of his father in the original 
disposition of his mind, the poetry of Hartley 
Coleridge derives more inspiration from that of 
Wordsworth than from that of the author of 
‘The Ancient Mariner.’ He tried, it would 
seem, to swim in his father’s depths,—but soon 
found that he wanted the requisite courage, 
strength, and skill. A dramatic fragment 
entitled ‘ Prometheus,’ in which Hartley sought 
to embody the paternal interpretation of the 
Myth as given in a celebrated essay in ‘Cole- 
ridge’s Literary Remains,’ exists to show that 
the young poetical Telemachus endeavoured, 
but vainly, to bend the bow of the mature 
Ulysses. It is, however, a highly respectable 
effort, and has passages of power and specimens 
of musical versification which might well justify 
the father in considering the labour one of 
promise as well as of love. Nevertheless, a 
more impartial judgment detects a deficiency 
of power to conduct the flight into higher 
regions, such as the argument would have com- 
pelled the poet to attempt. The following 
verses, forming the conclusion, are indisputably 
fine,—though not so wildly musical and pictu- 
resque as those of Keats and Shelley on corre- 
sponding themes.— 


Ye patient fields, rejoice ! 

The blessing that ye pray for silently 

Is come at last; for ye shall no more fade, 

Nor see your flow’rets droop like famishing babes 
Upon your comfortless breasts. Close, pent-up woods ! 
Open your secrets to the prying sun; 

For den nor forest dark shall longer hide 

The noisome thing. Take heart, poor flutterer! 
Nor fear the glitter of the serpent’s eye : 

No more it shines to harm thee. Sing aloud, 

Toss high the shrillness of thy gurgling throat, 
And wake the silence of Olympian bowers, 

That Jove may hear thee—he, the lovely boy, 

The son of Saturn, mightier than his sire, 

And gentler far. Thou hollow earth! resound, 
And, like the maddening drum of Cybele, 

Roll with delight thro’ all thy sparry caves 

A many-echoed peal. And, oh! ye soft 

And wandering elements—ye sighing floods— 

And thou, great treasury of light and musice— 
Embracing air with all your wealth of sounds, 
And bodiless hues, and shadows glorified, 

Of what on earth is terrible and fair 

The fairer effluence and the living form, 

With all your music, loud and lustily, 

With every dainty joy of sight and smell, 

Prepare a banquet meet to entertain 

The Lord of Thunder, that hath set you free 
From old oppression. Melancholy brook ! 

That creep’st along so dull and drowsily, 

Wailing and waiting in the lazy noon, 

In merry madness roar, and whirl, and bound, 
Blithe as thy mountain sisters. Ne’er again 

Shall drought, or icy if 

Obstruct thy tuneful liberty. Thou breeze, 

That mak’st an organ of the mighty sea, 

Obedient to thy wilful phantasies, 

Provoke him not to scorn; but soft and low, 

As pious maid awakes her aged sire, 

On tiptoe stealing, whisper in his ear 

The tidings of the young god's victory. 

Then shall he rouse him on his rocky bed, 

And join the universal hymn with strains 

Of solemn thankfulness and deep delight— 

The blended t of a th d waves, 

But where is he, the voice intelligent 

Of Nature’s minstrelsy? Oh, where is man— 
That mortal god, that hath no mortal kin 
Or like on earth? Shall Nature’s orator— 
The interpreter of all her mystic strains— 
Shall he be mute in Nature's jubilee ? 
Wilt thou be last in bliss and benison 
That wast the first in lamentable wail, 
And sole in conscious pain? Haply he fears 











The bitter doom, that out of sweetness makes 
Its sad memorial. Mortal! fear no more,— 
The reign is past of ancient violence ; 

And Jove hath sworn that time shail not deface, 
Nor death destroy, nor mutability 

Perplex the truth of love. 





Several of the poems published in these 
volumes have previously appeared in a thin 
octavo, dated 1833; well known enough to the 
curious in poetical reading, but scarcely heard 
of by the public at large.—A sonnet or two will 
certify their general quality. The first em- 
bodies the main truth of the misdirected poet’s 
life.— 


Long time a child, and still a child, when years 
Had painted manhood on my cheek, was 1; 
For yet I lived like one not born to die ; 

A thriftless prodigal of smiles and tears, 

No hope I needed, and I knew no fears. 

But sleep, though sweet, is only sleep, and waking, 
I waked to sleep no more, at once o’ertaking 
The vanguard of my age, with all arrears 

Of duty on my back. Nor child, nor man, 

Nor youth, nor sage, I find my head is grey, 
For I have lost the race I never ran: 

A rathe December blights my lagging May; 
And still I am a child, tho’ I be old, 

Time is my debtor for my years untold, 


The next demonstrates with what a true 
painter’s eye the young bard could contemplate 
natural objects.— 

Night. 
The crackling embers on the hearth are dead ; 
The indoor note of industry is still ; 
The latch is fast ; upon the window sill 
The small birds wait not for their daily bread; 
The voiceless tlowers—how quietly they shed 
Their nightly odours ;—and the household rill 
Murmurs continuous dulcet sounds that fill 
The vacant expectation, and the dread 
Of listening night. And haply now she sleeps ; 
For all the garrulous noises of the air 
Are hush’d in peace ; the soft dew silent weeps, 
Like hopeless lovers for a maid so fair— 
Oh! that I were the happy dream that creeps 
To her soft heart, to find my image there. 


The following stanzas will show how the 
poet studied in the school of Wordsworth :— 
though he did not learn there the cockneyism in 
the last line.— 


Address to certain Gold Fishes. 
Restless forms of living light 
Quivering on your lucid wings, 
Cheating still the curious sight 
With a thousand shadowings ;— 
Various as the tints of even, 
Gorgeous as the hues of heaven, 
Reflected on your native streams 
In flitting, flashing, billowy gleams! 
Harmless warriors, clad in mail 
Of silver breastplate, golden scale ;— 
Mail of Nature’s own bestowing, 
With peaceful radiance mildly glowin 
Fleet are ye as fleetest galley 
Or pirate rover sent from Sallee ; 
Keener than the Tartar’s arrow, 
Sport ye in your sea so narrow. 


Was the sun himself your sire ? 
Were ye born of vital fire ? 

Or of the shade of golden flowers, 
Such as we fetch from eastern bowers, 
To mock this murky clime of ours ? 
Upwards, downwards, now ye glance, 
Weaving many a mazy dance ; 
Seeming still to grow in size 

When ye would elude our eyes— 
Pretty creatures! we might deem 
Ye were happy as ye seem,— 

As gay, as gamesome, and as blithe, 
As light, as loving, and as lithe, 

As gladly earnest in your play, 

As when ye gleam’d in far Cathay ; 


And yet, since on this hapless earth 
There’s small sincerity in mirth, 

And laughter oft is but an art 

To drown the outcry of the heart ; 

It may be, that your ceaseless gambols, 
Your wheelings, dartings, divings, rambles, 
Your restless roving round and round 
The circuit of your crystal bound,— 

Is but the task of weary pain, 

An endless labour, dull and vain ; 

And while your forms are gaily shining, 
Your little lives are inly pining ! 
Nay—but still I fain would dream 

That ye are happy as ye seem, 

Deck’d in Oriental pride, 

By homely British tire-side. 


As we have thought that our office, like the 
editor’s, deals more fitfully, and far more plea- 
santly, with the poems here collected than with 
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the biography which precedes them,—here is 
a poem which may be safely left to make its 
own impression on the heart.— 


Isabel. 


Where dwells she now? That life of joy 
That seem'd as Time could ne’er destroy, 
Nor frail infectious sense alloy, 

Its self-derived and self-sufficing gladness ? 
Abides she in the bounds of space, 

Or like a thought, a moment's grace, 

Is she escaped from time and place, 

The dull arithmetic of prison’d sadness? 


May she behold this spot of earth, 

This human home, that saw her birth, 

fler baby tears, her infant mirth, 

The first quick stirrings of her human mind ? 
May she return to watch the flowers 

She planted last in fairy bowers ?— 

They freshen yet with summer showers, 

And gambol with the frolic summer wind. 


That lovely form, that face so bright, 

That changeful image of delight, 

May it no more to waking sight, 

Or spiritual ken, in very truth appear? 
That visible shape, that kind warm glow— 
That all that Heaven vouchsafed to show,— 
*Tis gone, "Twas all our sense could know, 
Of her we loved, whom yet we hold so dear. 


The world hath lost the antique faith, 
In shade and spectre—warning wraith, 
That wander’d forth to blast, and scathe 
Poor earth-clogg’d, dark humanity. 

No more the mystic craft of hell, 

In cavern mirk, with impious spell, 
Evokes the naked souls that dwell 

In uncreated night's inanity. 


Tis well that creed is out of date, 

And men have found, at last, though late, 
That loathing fear, and fearful hate, 

And rankling vengeance, all are cruel liars; 
And all the doctrine that they teach 

Of ghosts that roam when owlets screech, 
Is but the false and fatal speech 

Of guilty terrors, or of worse desires. 


But is there not a charm in love, 
To call thy spirit from above? 
Oh—had I pinions like a dove, 
Were I like thee, a pure enfranchised soul, 
Then might I see thee as thou art, 
Receive thee in my inmost heart ; 
But can it be? She has no part 
In all she loved beneath the stedfast pole. 
Reply. 
Ah—well it is—since she is gone, 
She can return no more, 
To see the face so dim and wan, 
That was so warm before. 


Familiar things would all seem strange, 
And pleasure past be woe ; 

A record sad of ceaseless change, 
Is all the world below. 


The very hills they are not now 
The hills which once they were ; 
They change as we are changed, or how 
Could we the burden bear? 


Ye deem the dead are ashy pale, 
Cold denizens of gloom— 

But what are ye, who live to wail, 
And weep upon their tomb ? 


She pass’d away, like morning dew, 
Before the sun was high ; 

So brief her time, she scarcely knew 
The meaning of a sigh. 


As round the rose its soft perfume, 
Sweet love around her floated; 

Admired she grew—while mortal doom 
Crept on, unfear’d, unnoted. 

Love was her guardian angel here, 
But love to death resign’d her; 

Tho’ love was kind, why sliould we fear 
Put holy death is kinder? 

Come we now to the later productions of 
Hartley Coleridge’s muse. Here we may discern 
an increase of power and finish. Not a few of 
these pieces are exquisite. They testify to the 
poet’s love of womanhood, of childhood, and of 
flowers, and to the innocence of his heart in its 
most passionate moods,—and plead earnestly 
against a disinterment of his faults. We read 
in every line the story of a mind, never reared 
to do battle with the world, secking relief in 
communion with nature and with the humblest 
and simplest of her children from vain regrets 
and the sorrows that_grow out of the unavoid- 
able strife between disposition and destiny. 
Left alone, Hartley Coleridge might have been 
happy ; but he could not help comparing him- 
self with others near and dear, and under- 
valuing himself by contrast. The poems are 





in this sense very affecting, and do much to 
justify his memory. We cannot but feel regret 
that the poet was not enabled to publish 
them during his lifetime,—as was evidently 
his desire. The reaction on his mind might 
have sensibly altered its position,—and en- 
couraged it to further and more sustained 
efforts. 
The following sonnet breathes a poet’s aspira- 

tion.— 

Hast thou not seen an aged rifted tower, 

Meet habitation for the Ghost of Time, 

Where fearful ravage makes decay sublime, 

And destitution wears the face of power? 

Yet is the fabric deck’d with many a flower 

Of fragrance wild, and many-dappled hue, 

Gold streak'd with iron-brown and nodding blue, 

Making each ruinous chink a fairy bower. 

E’en such a thing methinks | fain would be, 

Should Heaven appoint me to a lengthen’d age ; 

So old in look, that Young and Old may see , 

The record of my closing pilgrimage : 

Yet, to the last, a rugged wrinkled thing 

To which young sweetness may delight to cling! 


The following is of the same self-conscious 
kind. It should be premised that poor Hartley 
Coleridge became early grey :—such and so real 
had been his mental suffering and struggle. 
Here is a touching reference to the significant 
fact.— 


TIow shall a man fore-doom'd to lone estate, 

Untimely old, irreverently grey, 

Much like a patch of dusky snow in May, 

Dead sleeping in a hollow, all too late— 

How shall so poor a thing congratulate 

The blest completion of a patient wooing, 

Or how commend a younger man for doing 

What ne’er to do hath been his fault or fate? 

There is a fable, that I once did read, 

Of a bad angel, that was someway good, 

And therefore on the brink of Heaven he stood, 

Looking each way, and no way could proceed; 

Till at the last he purged away his sin 

By loving all the joy he saw within. 
This is at once very beautiful and extremely 
affecting. It impinges on a grief which mani- 
festly consumed the poet. Fortune, he felt, 
had forbidden him to marry,—yet female society 
proved to be one of the poet's greatest wants; 
and his hard hap in this respect is a perpetual 
topic of fond lamentation. Reflect awhile on 
this, and then peruse slowly the following.— 


Music. 

Sweet music steals along the yielding soul, 

Like the brisk wind that sows autumnal seeds; 

And it hath tones like vernal rain that feeds 

The light green vale, ordain’d ere long to roll 

In golden waves o’er many a wealthy rood; 

And tones it hath, that make a lonely hour 

The silent dwelling of some lovely flower. 

Sweet Iermitess of Forest solitude. 

I loved sweet Music when I was a child, 

For then my mother used to sing to me: 

I loved it better when a youth so wild, 

With thoughts of love it did so well agree; 

Fain would I love it to my latest day, 

If it would teach me to believe and pray. 
The solitary and deprived thus find refuge in 
Art; and would transfer to it the love which 
they are not permitted to expend in human 
affections.— 

March, 1846. 

Now nature in her vernal green is clad, 

And windy March puts on the robe of May; 

The primrose is abroad, the buds half-way 

Open their lips; all things are blithe and glad : 

Then wherefore should I droop in semblance sad, 

And contradict the promise of the air ? 

Ah, me! Ican but think of those that were, 

And now are not—of those dear friends I had, 

And have not. Alice, thou art very meek, 

And hast the faith that makes affliction good. 

It would be wholesome to my perilous mood 

If I could see the tear upon thy cheek. 

Methinks we could talk out a day—a week, 

Of those we loved. Oh, Alice! would we could. 

It is impossible to go through these charming 
sonnets without feeling again and again that 
they take a hold upon the heart which pleads 
pitifully for the defective character and power- 
fully for the sweet nature out of which they 
sprang.—We need only add, that a portrait of 
the Poet in his boyhood, painted by Sir David 
Wilkie, and engraved by Mr. Holl, forms the 
frontispiece to these volumes. 
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Lord Castlereagh's Letters and Despatehe, 
Edited by his Brother, the Marquess ¢j 
Londonderry. Vols. V.—VIII, . 

[Second Notice.] 

On returning to these volumes once more, 

the extracts which we promised last week . 

find that they are even more barren of - 

thing to extract than a first examination hai 
suggested. 

Our readers will observe the frigidity wit, 
which the news of the memorable battle of 
Corunna is communicated to the King by Lori 
Castlereagh.— 


“Lord Castlereagh to the King. 
** Without date. Endorsed, January 1809, 

“Lord Castlereagh humbly submits to your 
Majesty the substance of intelligence received from 
Lord Paget, who reached town this evening, at nine 
o'clock. General Hope's despatch was forwardal 
by a gun-brig not yet arrived. Lord Castlereagh, 
in laying before your Majesty this unofficial report 
of the heavy loss your Majesty's service has sustained, 
in the fall of so brave and distinguished an officer ag 
Sir John Moore, has to assure your Majesty, from 
Lord Paget's authority, that the conduct of your 
Majesty's troops in action was most exemplary, and 
such as to uphold, in the highest degree, the reputa- 
tion of your Majesty's arms.”’ 

We need scarcely say that the best letters in 
this collection are these from “the Duke.” 
They are not very numerous; and the most 
noticeable feature in them is, as we last week 
said, the air of cordiality and personal conf- 
dence with which he addresses Lord Castlereagh, 
—to whom the Duke owed many important 
favours. But, as we have already remarked, 
the interest of the Duke’s letters is now dini- 
nished by Col. Gurwood’s collection. 

At the battle of Vimero the Duke gained his 
first Peninsular success. Here is his private 
letter, giving an account of the battle to Lord 
Castlereagh.— 


“ After I wrote to you yesterday morning, we were 
attacked by the whole French army, Sir Hany 
Burrard being still on board ship; and I gained a 
complete victory. It was impossible for troops to 
behave better than ours did. We only wanted a 
few hundred more cavalry to annihilate the French 
army. I have sent my report upon this action to 
Sir Harry Burrard, who will send it home. You 
will see in it that I have mentioned Col. Burne, of 
the 36th regiment, in a very particular manner; and 
I assure you that there is nothing that will give me 
so much satisfaction as to learn that something has 
been done for this old and meritorious soldier. The 
36th regiment are an example to this army. Si 
Harry did not land till late in the day, in the midst 
of the attack, and he desired me to continue my 
own operations; and, as far as I am personally con- 
cerned in the action, I was amply rewarded for any 
disappointment I might have felt in not having had an 
opportunity of bringing the same to a close, by the 
satisfaction expressed by the army that this second 
and more important victory had been gained by 
their old General. I have also the pleasure to add, 
that it has had more effect than all the arguments 
could use to induce the General to move on; and! 
believe he will march to-morrow. Indeed, if he does 
not, we shall be poisoned here by the stench of the 
dead and wounded; or we shall starve, everything in 
the neighbourhood being already eat up. From the 
number of dead Frenchmen about the ground, and 
the number of prisoners and of wounded, I should 
think his loss could not be far short of 3,000 men. 
The force which attacked us was very respectable, 
and probably not short of 14,000 men, including 
1,300 dragoons and artillery, and 300 chasseurs a 
cheval. Sir Hew Dalrymple arrived last night, and 
will land this morning. Ever, my dear Lord, yours 
most sincerely, Artuur WELLESLEY.” 

After the disgraceful convention at Cintra, 
the Duke writes to Lord Castlereagh the letter 
to which we referred last week.— 

“Tt is quite impossible for me to continue = 
longer with this army, if Sir Hew Dalrymple shoul 
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at the head of it; and I wish, therefore, that 

1 would allow me to return home, and resume the 
res of my office, if I should still be in office, and 
a ie convenient to the Government that I should 
wusia it; or, if not, that I should remain upon the 
staff in England; or, if that should not be practicable, 
that I should remain without employment. You will 
hear from others of the various causes which I must 
have for being dissatisfied, not only with the military 
and other public measures of the Commander-in- 
Chief, but with his treatment of myself. I am con- 
sinced it is better for him, for the army, and for me, 
that I should go away; and the sooner I go the 
better.” 

We regret that the whole of these Letters 
were not submitted to a competent editor, who 
might have sifted them and preserved the 
yaluable portions. In their present form they 
are unreadable.—We observe that the noble 
editor makes no reference whatever to the 
relation that subsisted between Lord Castle- 
reagh and Mr. Canning,—and that he avoids 


discussing their quarrel. 


remain 





The Passions of the Human Soul. By Charles 
Fourier. Translated from the French, by the 
Rey. John Reynell Morell. With Critical 
Annotations, a Biography of Fourier, and a 
general Introduction. By Hugh Doherty. 
2 vols. Bailliére. 


From the earliest ages of which we have any 
record the world has been continually asking 
itself whether society, as distinguished from the 
body politic, does or does not require to be 
organized ? That government is needful, was a 
truth established so soon as men came in con- 
tact with each other; but it was disputed in the 
days of Plato, as it is disputed now, whether 
the free action of human nature, uncurbed by 
arbitrary laws, is calculated to produce a social 
state on the whole best adapted to effect the 
developement of our race? That the question 
isdoubtful, is proved by its having continued open 
solong. On the one side, thinkers, dreamers, 
system-founders, however far apart in their ideas 
of the particular kind of organization that is 
required, have nevertheless, with few excep- 
tions, proposed some changes in the system of 
free individual action. Moses was as great an 
imovator in this respect as Louis Blanc; Minos 
established a nthe theory in Crete which 
shames the more timorous spirit of M. Proud- 
hon; Lyeurgus, a communist of what we should 
now call the deepest shade, not only partitioned 
the lands of Sparta among the people equally, 
but even attempted to divide the movable pro- 
ttyon the same plan. His remark on view- 
ing the effects of his innovations on the old order 
of things—‘* How like is Laconia to an estate 
newly divided amongst many brothers!” might 
be properly enough inscribed on the banners of 
M. Cabet himself. Plato held, with the great 
langiver, that society must be legislated for— 
bound in certain forms—in order to produce 
the highest kind of well-being to the individual 
and to the community; and after him, philoso- 
phers have continued to propound theories, and 
small sects and parties to try experiments, even 
down to our day. Among the latter, the Essenes, 
in which austere and patriarchal sect Chris- 
tanity found its earliest disciples, are perhaps 
the most celebrated. Founders of new religious 
creeds, with rare exceptions, have all introduced 
serial changes. Buddha, Brahma and Mo- 
hammed taught the equality of true believers, 
with such modifications as suited the genius of 
ech particular people. The first Christians 
Proposed a social as well as a spiritual revolu- 
ton: “and all that believed were together, and 
all things common . ... and the multi- 
tude of them that believed were of one heart and 
ofone soul: neither said any of them that ought 





of the things which he possessed was his own; 
but they had all things common.” These 
social innovations were soon arrested in the in- 
fant church, it is true, but the principle which 
had ruled them continued to exist. In times of 
profound quiet it showed itself in the system of 
associated labour with a common right to the 
produce, carried out in the religious houses ; in 
periods of convulsion it reappeared in the more 
startling form of proposals to make a new divi- 
sion of property. A common mistake attributes 
the rise of wild communistic doctrines to mo- 
dern times, and particularly to the revolutions 
of France. But instead of increasing in vio- 
lence, the fact is that social theories are growing 
less extreme and visionary every year. There 
is nothing in French or Polish communism in 
this age to compare in violence and crudity with 
those theories of the Miinster Anabaptists which 
grew out of the Reformation in Germany, or 
even with those professed by the sects of Level- 
lers, Anabaptists, and Fifth-Monarchy men 
which arose during the period of our civil 
troubles. As larger masses of men bend their 
attention to the study of social theories, the less 
is a nation likely to be led astray by vain and 
visionary promises of an unattainable good: on 
the contrary, theories which are unsound in 
principle and dangerous in their practical ten- 
dencies almost invariably explode when brought 
to the ordeal of popular and regular discussion. 
No man in England would now lift a pike or 
shoulder a musket in favour of the dreams of 
Harrington or of More; and no student of West- 
phalia or of the Netherlands would put his life 
in peril to support the public tables, national 
cuisine, and compulsory black broth of Miinster. 
Investigation is death to everything untrue in 
the theories of social reformers. The most sub- 
versive doctrines taught in modern Europe— 
the spiritual germs of its worst anarchies and 
revolutions—have been such as were wrapped 
in mystery, professed only in the recesses of 
secret societies, Illuminati, Rosicrusians, Free- 
masonry, St. Martinism, and so forth. Cam- 

anella’s Republic of the Sun or Bacon’s At- 
fantis was far less dangerous than the preaching 
of Spartacus Weishaupt. But seeing only the 
more tangible results, the general world, too 
busy with its own pursuits to watch and estimate 
the power of those important under-currents 
which in reality determine the course of events, 
is apt to fancy that society is at this day assailed 
by a host of new enemies. A phrase has nearly 
frightened it to death; yet this doctrine of social 
regeneration on the basis of equality was re- 
ceived with favour in the last century by the 
most elevated circles of Europe. Nearly all 
that was brilliant in rank, wit and scholarship 
was included in one or other of the secret socie- 
ties; and, in the name of human freedom, con- 
spired against existing wrongs and social ano- 
malies. The great revolution was nursed in the 
lap of these societies. When the Abbé Barruel 
had taken those oaths of secrecy and fidelity 
which he afterwards violated, he says the Master 
addressed him thus:—‘ My dear brother, the 
secret of Freemasonry consists in these words— 
Equality and Liberty: all men are equal and 
free: all men are brethren!” What has been 
added to this definition? Seventy years have 
done nothing beyond making a new arrange- 
ment of the words. The shibboleth pronounced 
by the most eminent of the literati and the 
most fashionable of the aristocracies of Europe 
in the last century was—Equality, Liberty, 
Fraternity. The peasant and the citizen of 
this day shout for Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity. This is all the change that has 
taken place. Whatever may be the strength of 
communism in France, Germany and Poland, 
it is not anew thing. For along time it has 





stood face to face with existing forms of society. 
In whatever form it may have been proposed, 
the world has hitherto rejected it very promptly : 
still, it will not die out of discouragement and 
defeat. At this time it is discussed more 
and more earnestly than ever. ‘To Russian 
princes and French philosophers it was never 
much more than a vain and fantastic dream; 
yet to please these powerful patrons, it was 
made to assume the shape of a princely and 
hierarchical system, and the two most impos- 
ing schools of social philosophy which have 
arisen in France—St. Simonism and Fourierism 
—have both retained these distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of the eighteenth century. Ina 
country which events have a second time made 
a republic, the founders of these schools not only 
prescribed monarchy as the proper form of go- 
vernment in the model state of society, but 
buttressed that form by an elaborate system of 
aristocratic under-rulers. Louis Philippe, as 
king, befriended the followers of St. Simon; and 
the only personage of high public importance 
who ever listened to the plans of Charles Fourier 
was Charles the Tenth. Yet it is commonly be- 
lieved in England that the socialists of France 
are all ultra-republicans! 

Fourier is a writer almost unknown in this 
country. Besides the instinctive aversion which 
most Englishmen feel for system-mongers and 
social regenerators, there are other causes that 
have tended to prevent the rise of that curiosity 
which a man of singular originality of mind, 
and who has played a considerable part in the 
drama of our day, might be expected to excite 
even in strangers. His style is wretched: it is 
often involved to obscurity—poor, ungrammati- 
cal, loose in texture, and verbose beyond all 
patience. His ignorance of mental philosophy 
and of practical science is amazing. Outside 
the line of his own speculations, his blunders 
move one to laughter and contempt. His works 
are not only laborious, but numerous: the pub- 
lished writings fill nine volumes, costing in Paris 
forty-eight francs, and sixty numbers of Zhe 
Phalange Review, costing between seventy and 
eighty francs more,—and not more than half 
Fourier’s writings are yet in print. The whole 
would probably fill not much less than twenty 
large octavo volumes such as the two now lying 
before us for notice. If we add to these draw- 
backs, that the speculator allowed his imagina- 
tion, unchastened by positive knowledge, to take 
the wildest flights, and to bring back from them 
the most puerile and absurd reports, we shall 
not need to search much further for reasons why 
he has not hitherto enjoyed a larger public in 
England. A nation which has a Godwin and 
a Bentham hardly needs to borrow the alien 
lights of a Charles Fourier. 

Yet Fourier is not an ordinary man. As a 
writer, his claim is not high; but he must be 
classed in the first order of modern thinkers. 
He pursues a principle through its devious 
windings with a patience and a sagacity which 
are akin to genius. His logic is keen and 
incisive almost beyond parallel; and his sys- 
tem of society —cumbrous, artificial, and im- 
practicable as it is in so many of its details— 
contains general ideas which are remarkable for 
their profound originality and truth. 

From the brief sketch prefixed to the present 
translation, we extract the following statement 
of the leading events of his life— 


“Charles Fourier was born at Besangon, on the 
7th of April, 1772. He died in Paris, on the 10th 
of October, 1837. He was a man of nervous-bilious 
temperament; of a strong slight frame, and 5 feet 
6 or 7 inches high ; with active habits of mind and 
body. He died of exhaustion, after a very short ill- 
ness, arising from inflammation of the bowels. His 
father was a linen-draper in Besangon: Fourier was 
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educated in that city. He left school at the age of 


eighteen, and was placed with a linen-draper at 
Rouen, where he remained two years. From Rouen 
he went to Lyons, where he lived as a merchant and 
as a merchant’s clerk, during the best part of his life. 
Fourier was educated for business. He had what is 
termed a high-school education until he was eighteen 
years of age. He knew Latin well enough to read 
the classic authors, and was exceedingly well versed 
in history and in geography. These seem to have 
been through life his favourite studies, in addition to 
his philosophical and social speculations. The latter 
were the great absorbing questions of his whole exist- 
ence, His letters and his writings show that from his 
earliest youth he was of a thoughtful, speculative 
turn of mind. Though bred to commerce, he dis- 
liked the duplicity of mercantile pursuits. His first 
antipathy was kindled by an act of injustice inflicted 
on him at an early age. He was severely rebuked 


for telling a customer the cost price of a piece of 


goods in his father’s shop. This indignity inflicted 
on the love of truth sank deep into his soul. He 
could not forget it, but was constantly reflecting on 
the meanness which unites untruthfilness with trade. 
He desired not to be a merchant, but his family 
connections were unable to procure him a commission 
in the army in accordance with his wish. On leaving 
home to go to Rouen, he passed through Paris, and 
there again he was struck with what he termed the 
mysteries of commerce. On asking the price of some 
apples, which were common in his native town, he 
was surprised to find it what he deemed exorbitantly 
high: fourpence was asked for an apple sold for a 
halfpenny per dozen in the country. This ninety- 
six-fold difference between the wholesale price of the 
fruit where it was gathered, and the retail price 
where it was sold, struck him as a shameful example 
of the ‘ extortions of commerce.’ He was, however, 
doomed to be a merchant; and in 1793, after the 
death of his father, he commenced business with 
about four thousand pounds in Lyons. In 1796 he 
was ruined by the civil war in which Lyons resisted 
the army of the Convention. He was then obliged 
to join the army as a private soldier. In 1798 he 
obtained leave to quit the army, as an invalid. He 
then engaged as clerk in a large mercantile house at 
Marseilles. Here again he was shocked by the cus- 
toms of commerce. His employers were very ex- 
tensive importers of grain, and he was employed by 
them, on one occasion, during a period of great 
scarcity and famine, to conduct the operation of 
throwing a very large quantity of damaged rice into 
the sea, by night, that the population might not wit- 
ness this calamitous result. The rice had been 
spoiled from being kept too long, in order to increase 
the scarcity and run up prices. These particular 
occurrences, in the midst of the general turmoil of 
that revolutionary period in France, kept Fourier’s 
mind constantly bent upon questions of social, com- 
mercial, and political organization and progress. In 
1799 he gained an insight into what he deemed a 
clue to the whole problem. His studies then as- 
sumed a special form, and he began to construct his 
theory of universal unity, from which he deduced 
his plans of practical association. In 1803 he pub- 
lished various articles in one of the Lyons journals; 
and, in 1808, a general prospectus of his theory, 
under the title of ‘La Théorie des Quatre Mouve- 
ments’ (Theory of the Four Movements). This 
was a volume of 400 pages, which Fourier withdrew 
almost immediately from circulation. He was then 
engaged as a commercial traveller in Germany and 
other parts of Europe. He afterwards became a 
courtier marron, or commercial broker, at Lyons, 
where he continued his studies until the year 1814; 
when he retired to Belley, the residence of his sister, 
in the department of the Ain, to write out his great 
work on universal unity, the principal part of which 
was published in 1822, under the title of ‘ L’Associa- 
tion Domestique Agricole’ and ‘La Théorie de 
l’'Unité Universelle.’ ” 

In 1823 the enthusiast went to Paris in the 
hope of interesting the press and the public in 
his schemes. But he failed signally. The people 
could not read his books, and the newspaper 
writers laughed at his ignorance. Nor can 
any charge be sustained against these con- 
temptuous critics on account of their scepticism 





| and sarcasms. The man who gravely taught 


that the stars and planets are living beings, like 
man, and endowed with the same passions and 
desires,—that worlds beget worlds as men pro- 
pagate their species,—that the sun, moon, and 
planets have each contributed a portion of the 
materials which compose the earth, the sun 
having given birth to the oak, the diamond, and 
the elephant, Saturn to the horse, the lily, and 
the ruby, Jupiter to the cow, the jonquil, and the 
topaz, the earth itself having produced the dog, 
the violet, and the opal,—that the soul is sub- 
ject to the laws of simple and compound im- 
mortality,— that all kings, queens, beautiful 
persons, eminent scholars, princes, judges, and 
other favoured classes, have been paupers, 
criminals, and cripples in the past stages of 
existence,—and that those whose turn it is now 
to suffer hunger, disgrace, and oppression will 
hereafter become beautiful in person, exalted 
in rank, and gifted with genius,—that the infant 
at birth is a mere animal, but is endowed with 
a human soul at the period of teething :—the 
man, we say, who mixed up nonsense like this 
with what he had to propose as a true social 
system, necessarily brought on himself a series 
of disappointments and humiliations. Nor was 
his cosmogony alone at fault. His theory of 
moral relations shocked every modern notion 
of propriety. His political system also, with its 
monarchs, duarchs, triarchs, and so on, up to 
the grand omnarch, or ruler of the entire earth, 
was received with sneers and contempt by the 
Parisians. Neither was he more fortunate when 
he ventured on prophecy, as unluckily his pre- 
dictions came out untrue almost as soon as they 
were uttered. Feeling, on reflection, that in 
the future time men would desire some swifter 
mode of travelling than that by the old French 
diligence, with its noisy bells and pace of four 
miles an hour, he announced that a new creation 
of anti-lions, anti-whales, anti-condors, and 
other huge creatures, would take place,—which 
beasts, birds, and fishes would carry men in cars 
or ships at the rate of thirty miles an hour. He 
little dreamed of the wonders which science 
would achieve in less than twenty years after 
his death. 

The doctrines of Fourier made but little pro- 
gress until Madame Clarisse Vigoreux and Victor 
Considérant tookthem up. The ‘Parole de Pro- 
vidence’ of the first writer was suggested by the 
‘Paroles d'un Croyant,’ and attained a certain 
amount of popularity; but it was chiefly the 
‘ Destinée Sociale,’ the ‘Théorie de l'Education 
Naturelle et Attrayante,’ and the ‘ Decable de la 
Politique en France,’ by Considérant, which gave 
life and movement to these ideas. The Phalange, 
a semi-monthly journal, and the Démocratie 
Pacifique, a daily paper, helped to make the 
doctrines popular. Yet both have since failed ; 
and we doubt whether there are many followers 
of Fourier now in France outside the Phalan- 
sterian coterie of the capital. Dain, Paget, 
Cantagrel, Pellarin, Renaud, Hennequin, and 
Gabet are the more voluminous and important 
writers on the system after Madame Vigoreux 
and Victor Considérant. But it is not easy out 
of any of these writers to get in any reasonable 
space a clear and full account of their master’s 
system. The ‘Solidarité, Vue Synthétique sur 
la Doctrine de Ch. Fourier,’ by Hippolyte 
Renaud, is the most to our mind; and being a 
treatise of little more than 200 pages, is the 
book we would recommend any of our readers, 
disposed to study this theory, to commence with. 

With respect to this translation, we have not 
much to say. It is faithful,—and therefore not 
readable by the many. Nor does it seem to us 
to have been required. An expensive book 





like this must address a class of readers who 
hardly need to have French translated for their 
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use; the few inquiring artizans who .- 
wish to see what Fourier has to say about i 
social question, will not be able to learn it frog 
a work sold at so high a price. With a fer 
exceptions, these volumes are filled With the 
posthumous publications of Fourier, — 
means the most important or interesting of hig 
works. 





NEW NOVELS. 
Madam Dorrington of the Dene: the St oft 
Life. By William Howitt. 3 vols, Colhes 


In the ‘Rural Life of England’ Mr, Howitt 
drew out a rich and glowing picture of the Eng. 
lish gentleman’s country life, as compris; 
more privileges and luxuries, a happier union of 
liberty and comfort, than is enjoyed by Seigneur 

“sgt : 3 
Graf, Principe, Hidalgo, Rajah, Mandarin, » 
“Brown Forester;”—nor, let the Dear-Bread 
party groan as they will, is there much chang 
of such a supremacy being disproved by counter. 
statements. Madam Dorrington belongs to this 
favoured class; and the description of her home, 
it will be confessed, is very much like a 
into the Land of Promise,—a glimpse at the 
lost gardens of Armida.— 

“] passed through the door she opened, and foun 
myself in the piazza which ran along the front be. 
tween the two towers, and all the scene in its beauty 
lay at once before me. The sun was shining and 
glowing warmly over the whole; the pillars of the 
piazza were twined round with creepers and passion. 
flowers, whose blossoms, hanging in masses of 
rich hues overhead, were full of bees. How sunny 
and happy is the sound of bees! There were seats 
in the piazza, where you might enjoy the shade while 
contemplating one of the loveliest landscapes ima 
ginable, and on the roof of the piazza there were 
others, where you might take a still ampler range of 
prospect amidst the cool airs of morning or evening, 
And there stood masses of rich flowers in pots, gera- 
niums, acacias, roses, agapanthas, heliotropes, or other 
more splendid kinds, as the green-house and the 
season yielded them. There was a sweetness and 
beauty about this piazza that was delightful, but still 
more delicious was the scene lying before me. It 
was a glance into one of those many enchanting 
paradises that attach to the homes of England. The 
house standing, as already mentioned, at the head of 
this valley, or glen, called the Dene, the lawn before 
it descended with considerable steepness, the hollow 
and the sides of the valley clothed with the finest 
turf, and scattered with some of the noblest trees 
imaginable. Here rose a broad, dark cedar; there 
a gigantic oak, its immense stem, to which the old, 
close-shorn, mossy turf seemed to creep in very 
lovingness of ancient affection, surrounded by a seat; 
here masses of Portugal laurel, or fragrant bay, with 
various foreign trees, as the tulip-tree, the American 
she-oak and hickory, which had been planted with 
great taste, and now stood in stately grace on the 
velvet slopes. To the right wound away a walk along 
the higher ground, bounded by a tall hedge, or rather 
wall, of nicely-clipped laurel, and losing itself in 4 
woodland mass. To the left, a similar walk led 
along beneath an avenue of noble lime-trees, and in 
an easy circuit brought you to the flower-garden. At 
the bottom of the hollow lawn gleamed a large pond, 
margined to the very water with the rich green turf} 
and, at its farthest bank, soared up two or three lofty 
and full-grown Lombardy poplars. Various water 
fowls might be seen swimming or flashing about m 
playfulness in this pleasant reservoir, and birds in 
numbers, unmolested because they claimed ther 
share of fruit, flitted from tree to tree, or sought for 
insects in the grass of the lawn. As I proceeded 
along the lime-walk to the garden, I beheld a su 
mer-house rear its domed roof most attractively out 
of the wood opposite, and my eye followed the valley, 
into which the verdant crofts seemed to fall with 
their swelling ridges, and dimpled hollows, and spread- 
ing trees, as if emulous for their full share of beauty 
where all was beautiful. Beyond them, my ¢ye 
ranged over the ample valley which I had crossed it 
coming hither, and flitted on over cheerful villages 
over the broad uplands, farms, mills, and here 
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dense masses of woods, with the occasional 
ere of a country house on their skirts. I thought 
fr seldom looked on a more pleasant English 
iandscape, and this place itself seemed so shut in to 
is own beauty, and to have such yet unexplored 
nooks and dells as delighted the imagination. But 
have other occasions to speak of the different 

pats of this spot. I was going on, and now holding 
sbruptly to the left, I came to where tall masses of 
seemed to bound the lawn, and, passing 

an opening in them, I exclaimed to myself: 

he Nest!’ Here, close at my left hand, under the 
dade of an enormous lime-tree, stood a rustic garden- 
house, OT shed. It was built of rough wood, and 
thatched with heather. Within, it was paved with 
blocks of wood, end uppermost, and seated round, 
gin the centre stood a rustic table. Before it lay 
little enclosed lawn, hemmed in by tall masses of 
laurustinus, laurels in full flower, and 

rer them dark ilexes and cedars showing themselves 
in luxuriant growth. Honeysuckles and jasmines 
dotted the sides of the Nest, and borders of flowers 
mn on each side of it, the flowers chiefly in pots, the 
shade of the lime evidently injuring the growth of 
others. But out before it, a little fountain played in 
the centre of the lawn, whence a troop of birds that 
were washing and frisking in the shallow basin darted 
avay as I appeared ; and all around were beds of 
the most glowing flowers, perfect masses of the richest 
colouring: tulips, ranunculuses, roses of different 
kinds, geraniums of superb beauty, and annuals of 
the intensest hues—scarlet, crimson, blue, and white 
~all in their respective borders, and without the 
sightest mixture, producing the most enchanting 
efect. Mrs. Dorrington’s passionate love of flowers 
stood there manifest, I could not help lingering a 
moment there in admiration, ner taking up a book 
which I saw lying on the table of the Nest, and which 
tumed out to be Thomas & Kempis’s ‘Imitation of 
Christ.’ Proceeding onward in my quest, I descended 
asloping wilderness of alternate flowers, and leaves, 
and evergreens, till I found myself at a boundary of 
one of the loftiest holly-hedges I have ever seen, and 
spying a little gate in it, found myself next in an old 
orchard, down which I wandered, admiring its shady 
attiquity, till, in a little hollow close to the open 
fields, I spied a screen of shrubs, that convinced me 
I had reached the place I sought. Approaching 
quietly, I stood in an opening into this enclosure, 
but so under the boughs of trees as not to be seen 
myself, and beheld a sight which became to me an 
indelible picture. A bee-shed, containing at least a 
dozen hives, all of the old-fashioned straw kind, stood 
with its back to the fields, and screened from the east 
wind by a clump of wilding trees. Over the bee- 
ted clomb masses of honeysuckle, and around it 
gew thyme, and lilies, wallflowers, syringas, and 
other honey-yielding and fragrant flowers. Beyond, 
suddenly swelled up a green mound, on which lay a 
bigish, sturdy, country lad, who was placed so as to 
command a view of the hives, but seemed more occu- 
pied with playing with the ears of a little, jet-black, 
sky dog. Within the screen of shrubs, and seated 
under the arching branches of a remarkably huge 
-tree, which had been so cut away beneath 

% to form a capacious arbour, while overhead it was 
me golden canopy of flowers, in which hummed 
wme thousands of bees, sat Mrs. Dorrington, as if 
deep in thought, her knitting in one hand upon her 
— if she had paused to give way to her reflec- 


But, like re | other daughter of Eve, this 
gracious and beloved Madam Dorrington, all 


worthy though she be to queen it over such a 
4 land, has had bitter cause to recollect 


The trail of the serpent is over all. 
The “deep thought” of her reverie has refe- 
Race to deep trials, narrated in this tale, of 
Which her life has been made up. The reality 
some among these may be questioned by 
who know less of the corners of England 
Mr. Howitt. They may charge the 
lemagant Mrs. Delmey, Madam Dorrington’s 
er, with being exaggerated; and declare 
4 creature so fierce, so arrogant, and so 
ft ) belongs to a genus as utterly extinct as 
Which furnished Fielding with his Western 





and Trulliber. We know the contrary ; and are 
convinced that half a century ago the annals of 
rural squirearchy could have furnished many 
originals as tyrannical and as unlike the City 
gentlewomen who sat to Fanny Burney for her 
characters as this tigress. Mr. Howitt may have 
a fancy for what is extreme and exceptional; but 
so far as his rural dramatis persone go, he paints 
em who have existed.—The trials of Grace 

elmey did not end when she became Madam 
Dorrington of the Dene. On divers grounds 
her three sons became objects of deep solici- 
tude: and with interest we follow their various 
careers, chiefly with reference to their admirable 
and noble-minded mother,—since, though she 
be not always in presence, she is always the 
heroine of the record. Nor does our interest 
flag till the return home of Vincent Dorrington, 
the youth of genius,—which takes place later in 
the third volume. To set his fortunes to rights 
and to fulfil his wishes, Mr. Howitt has been 
tempted into a liberal use of the novelist’s mar- 
vels. Strange to say, while no one believes in 
these, it would appear as if every one wished to 
see them exhibited; otherwise, those ‘ who 
please to live” must have long ago discovered 
some less hackneyed and more probable mode 
of winding up their tales.—We ought to have 
said, that round about Madam Dorrington’s 
Dene, country neighbours are sown as rich 
in peculiarity as those who diversified the ex- 
istence of Fredrika Bremer’s heroine. In short, 
this is the best novel which Mr. Howitt has as 
yet given to the public,—commendable for its 
vigour and freshness, and for the pleasure which 
writer has obviously taken in the writing 
of it. 


Rose Douglas; or, Sketches of a Country Parish, 
being the Autobiography of a Scotch Minister's 
Daughter. ByS. TW. Smith, Elder & Co. 


Among domestic tales ‘Rose Douglas’ may take 
the place which Wordsworth’s ‘ Lucy’ occupies 
among domestic poems. With a more attrac- 
tive book ofits placid order we do not often meet. 
There is no plot nor startling incident in it; and 
those who cannot take pleasure in the annals of 
a limited world, or in developements of the 
affections, healthy, indeed, but of the simplest 
quality, had better not look into the ‘ Auto- 
biography of a Scottish Minister’s Daughter.’ 
Such readers as these, however, are no genuine 
lovers of fiction. The lyre of their poetry elect 
has only one string,—instead of being the 
‘“‘many-chorded shell’’ known to the real masters 
of theart. Tothe larger and more liberal world 
we commend this narrative, as one sure to in- 
terest, to satisfy, and to retain the heart, in spite 
of its deficiency in spasms and surprises and 
other highly-seasoned excitements—which every 
novelist can attempt, but which very few can 
manage. From how many a tale of crime and 
wonder which have no power to distress or 
astonish, have we turned back to remember 
with pleasure such a story as Galt’s ‘Annals of 
the Parish,’ with its suppressed, not exhausted, 
pathos, and its indicated, rather than its out- 
spoken, humour! Of thesame family and the same 
pure quality is ‘ Rose Douglas,’—particularly in 
that part of the narrative where the Scotch Minis- 
ter’s Daughter narrates her parochial experi- 
ences. Excellent, too, after its kind, though less 
pleasing, is the account of the visit of condolence 
paid her, on her father’s death, by her rich city 
relations. When Rose becomes an intimate of 
their family, her tale trembles on the verge of 
becoming one of those every-day stories of the ill- 
used poor relation and governess which have 
been sufficiently told. But as our authoress, 
fortunately for herself, does not aspire to the 
reputation of redressing class-grievances,—she 
rapidly recovers herself, and provides succour 





and comfort in probable quantities, which lead 
on the autobiography to the best of all closes, 
namely, serene, not splendid happiness. 





Narratives of Sorcery and Magic: from the most 
authentic Sources. By Thomas Wright, Esq. 


M.A. 
[Second Notice.]} 


We return to the interesting but obscure 
questions which Mr. Wright’s book under- 
takes to illustrate. Nobody, of course, believes 
that the Demonology of the Middle Ages, as 
it was vulgarly understood, was anything better 
than a system of imposture, in sustaining which 
it is difficult to say whether superstition or craft 
had the greater share. The popular supersti- 
tions can be traced back clearly enough in 
most parts of Europe to a period anterior, not 
only to the establishment of the authority of 
the Church, but also to the relinquishment 
of many of the habitudes of savage life. The 
witch of the fifteenth century was not a new 
creation, but the embodiment of traditions 
which were derived from a very a Pagan- 
ism. But, as we said last week, the difficulty 
of modern inquirers does not lie with the popu- 
lar branch of the witchcraft delusion. The 
archeologists can give almost as good an ac- 
count of the witches as they can of the fairies, 
Substantially we have not much more to learn 
on either of these topics of antiquarian curio- 
sity :—but we have a great deal to learn on an- 
other question which is very closely connected 
with them. 

It has been too much the habit to class all 
those persons of superior learning who, during 
the medizval period, were considered to be 
astrologers, alchymists and magicians, as neither 
more nor less than witches and wizards, somewhat 
more respectable than the wretched creatures 
who were persecuted by the spiritual courts under 
that name. It may be true that many of the 
men who practised as supernaturalists from the 
twelfth to the sixteenth century were quacks 
of the most supreme description,—were Doctor 
Dulcamaras, whose stock in trade consisted of 
audacity and address. But it is a mistake to 
suppose that the higher magic of the period 
of which we speak was from first to last a pure 
and nefarious charlatanism. It was nothing of 
the kind; and we have been glad to observe 
that Mr. Wright has with good sense and deli- 
cacy avoided all coarse and dogmatic language 
in the few disquisitions that occur in his 
volumes on the more perplexing questions to 
which he has been compelled to allude. These 
questions are not to be approached in any spirit 
of credulity or superstition,—but they are to be 
dealt with fairly and in rigid accordance with 
philosophical rules. Philosophy has no pre- 
determinations. Her conclusions ought to be 
the result of evidence only; and so long as 
every claim and every pretension, however 
apparently preposterous at the outset, is brought 
within the reach of impartial investigation, no 
harm can ensue. 

These observations apply, in substance, to 
the proceedings which ended in the destruction 
of the order of the Templars. The principal 
motive of these proceedings is plain enough :— 
the French king was needy and coveted the 
knights’ wealth. But, as Mr. Wright says, the 
whole case does not end there. The depositions 
taken in different countries, from different mem- 
bers of the order, establish beyond doubt that 
some secret scheme of doctrine and knowledge 
was in the possession of the leading members of 
the fraternity. It seems to be probable that these 
secrets, whatever they were, had been mainly 
derived from Oriental sources; and it is pretty 
certain that they were not quite lost when the 
order was broken up in 1307. 
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It is not an easy matter to make extracts from 
Mr. Wright's narratives. They are so closely 
and compactly put together, that no single pas- 
sage can be taken away without of necessity 
bringing with it more of the context than we 
have room for. We should have liked to have 
laid before our readers some interesting passages 
from the earlier chapters of the first volume, but 
we find it cannot be done. The following re- 
ference, however, to the influence of the witch- 
craft superstition in France will not be un- 
acceptable.— 

“In England, as we have seen, the popular creed 
with regard to witchcraft was neither elaborate nor 
perfect, while, on the Continent, it had been assuming 
a form far more systematic and complete than that 
which it presented at an earlier period. This arose 
on one side from the decrees of ecclesiastical councils, 
which tended more than anything else to impress 
on people’s mis the conviction of its truth, and 
on the other from the numerous treatises of learned 
men who undertook to arrange and discuss the various 
statements put into, rather than extracted from, the 
mouths of the innumerable victims of the superstition 
of the age. This also tended not a little to reduce 
to one mode the popular belief of different countries, 
and we shall thus find that throughout the sixteenth 
century the sorcery-creeds of France, Germany, Italy 
and Spain, scarcely differ from each other, and we 
may fairly take the first as a type of them all. 
During the earlier part of the sixteenth century, 
trials for witchcraft in France are of rare occurrence, 
and there are no cases of great importance recorded 
till after the year 1560. In 1561, a number of per- 
sons were brought to trial at Vernon, accused of 
having held their Sabbath as witches in an old 
ruined castle in the shape of cats; and witnesses 
deposed to having scen the assembly, and to having 
suffered from the attacks of the pseudo-feline con- 
spirators. But the Court threw out the charge as 
worthy only of ridicule. In 1564, three men and 
a woman were executed at Poitiers, after having 
been made to confess to various acts of sorcery: 
among other things, they said that they had regularly 
attended the witches’ Sabbath, which was held three 
times a year, and that the demon who presided 
at it ended by burning himself to make powder for 
the use of his agents in mischief. In 15 1, a mere 
conjuror, who played tricks upon cards, was thrown 
into prison in Paris; forced to confess that he was 


an attendant upon the Sabbath, and then executed.- 


In 1573, a man was burnt at Dréle, on the charge 
of having changed himself into a wolf, and in that 
form devoured several children. Several witches, 
who all confessed to having been at the Sabbaths, 
were in the same year condemned to be burnt in 
different parts of France. In 1578, another man 
was tried and condemned in Paris for changing 
himself into a wolf; and a man was condemned at 
Orleans for the same supposed crime, 1583. As 
France was often infested by these rapacious animals, 
it is not difficult to conceive how popular credulity 
was led to connect their ravages with the crime of 
witchcraft. The belief in what were in England 
called wer-wolves, (men-wolves) and in France loups- 
garous, was a very ancient superstition throughout 
Europe. It is asserted by a serious and intelligent 
writer of the time, thai, in 1588, a gentleman, looking 
out of the window of his chateau in a village two 
leagues from Apchon, in the mountains of Auvergne, 
saw one of his acquaintance going a hunting, and 
begged he would bring him home some game. The 
hunter, while occupied in the chase, was attacked by 
a fierce she-wolf, and, after having fired at it without 
effect, struck it with his hunting knife and cut off 
the paw of its right fore-leg, on which it immediately 
took to flight. The hunter took up the paw, threw 
it into his bag with the rest of his game, and soon 
afterwards returned to his friend’s chateau, and told 
him of his adventure, at the same time putting his 
hand into the bag to bring out the wolf's paw in con- 
firmation of his story. What was his surprise at 
drawing out a lady's hand, with a gold ring on one 
finger? His friend's astonishment was still greater 
when he recognized the ring as one which he had 
given to his own wife; and, descending hastily into 
the kitchen, he found the lady warming herself by 
the fire, with her right arm wrapped in her apron. 





This he at once seized, and found to his horror that 
the hand was cut off. The lady confessed that it 
was she who, in the form of a wolf, had attacked the 
hunter; she was, in due course of time, brought to 
her trial and condemned, and was immediately after- 
wards burnt at Ryoms. In 1578, a witch was burnt 
at Compiégne; she confessed that she had given her- 
self to the devil, who appeared to her as a great 
black man, on horseback, booted and spurred. 
Another avowed witch was burnt in the same year, 
who also stated that the evil one came to her in the 
shape of a black man. In 1582 and 1583, several 
witches were burnt, all frequenters of the Sabbaths. 
Several local councils at this date passed severe laws 
against witchcraft, and from that time to the end of 


-the century, the number of miserable persons put to 


death in France under the accusation was very great. 
In the course only of fifteen years, from 1580 to 1593, 
and only in one province, that of Lorraine, the Presi- 
dent Remigius burnt nine hundred witches, and as 
many more fled out of the country to save their 
lives; and about the close of the century, one of the 
French judges tells us that the crime of witchcraft 
had become so common, that there were not jails 
enough to hold the prisoners, or judges to hear their 
causes, A trial which he had witnessed in 1568, 
induced Jean Bodin, a learned physician, to compose 
his book ‘ De la Démonomanie des Sorciers,’ which 
was ever afterwards the text-book on this subject.” 


There is a curious chapter about Dee, Forman, 
Evans, Kelly, Lilly, Hodges, and the nest of 
magicians and mediciners who flourished in 
England under Elizabeth and James I. It was 
one of the asserted difficulties of the magi- 
cians that from some physical or occult defect 
in their own persons they could not communi- 
cate themselves with the spirits which they pro- 
fessed to raise. They had to employ the aid of 
third parties, called “skyrers.” Kelly was the 
skyrer of Dr. Dee: and seems to have systema- 
tically imposed on him. Women, however, were 
often the most expert hands in this curious 
employment, as will be seen by the following 
passage.— 


“One of Lilly's acquaintance was a female 
‘skyrer;’ which is singular enough, since Dr. Dee’s 
spirits told him, on one occasion, that females were 
not admitted to these mysteries. ‘I was very fami- 
liar,’ he says, ‘with one Sarah Skelhorn, who had 
been speculatrix under one Arthur Gauntlet, about 
Gray’s Inn Lane, a very lewd fellow professing 
physick. This Sarah had a perfect sight, and indeed 
the best eyes for that purpose I ever did see. 
Gauntlet’s books, after he was dead, were sold, after 
I had perused them, to my scholar Humphreys ; 
there were rare notions in them, This Sarah lived 
a long time, even until her death, with one Mrs. 
Stockman, in the Isle of Purbeck, and died about 
sixteen years since. Her mistress one time being 
desirous to accompany her mother, the Lady Bea- 
consfield, unto London, who lived twelve miles from 
her habitation, caused Sarah to inspect her crystal, 
to see if she, viz. her mother, was gone, yea or not; 
the angels appeared, and showed her mother open- 
ing a trunk, and taking out a red waistcoat, whereby 
she perceived she was not gone. Next day she went 
to her mother’s, and there, as she entered the 
chamber, she was, opening a trunk, and had a red 
waistcoat in her hand. Sarah told me oft, the 
angels would for some years follow her, and appear 
in every room in thé house, until she was weary of 
them. This Sarah Skelhorn her call unto the 
crystal began, “O ye good angels, only and only,” 
&e. Ellen Evans, daughter of my tutor Evans, her 
call unto the crystal was. this : — O tu Micol, O tu 
Micol, regina pigmeorum, veni,” &c. Since I have 
related of the queen of fairies, I shall acquaint you, 
that it is not for every one, or every person, that 
these angelical creatures will appear unto, though 
they may say over the call, over and over, or indeed 
is it given to very many persons to endure their glo- 
rious aspects; even very many have failed just at 
that present when they are ready to manifest them- 
selves ; even persons otherwise of undaunted spirits 
and firm resolution are herewith astonished, and 
tremble, as it happened not many years since with 
us. Avery sober discreet person, of virtuous life 





and conversation, was beyond measure desirous | 

see something of this nature. The queen of ‘ 
was invocated; a gentle murmuring wind came fing. 
after that, amongst the hedges, a smart whirlwind, 
by and by a strong blast of wind blew upon the fare 
of the friend,—and the queen appearing in a Mog 
illustrious glorya, “ No more, I beseech you!” quot 
the friend. “ My heart fails; I am not able to ee 
dure longer.” Nor was he; his black curling hai 
rose up, and I believe a bulrush would have bey 
him to the ground; he was soundly laughed at &, 
Sir Robert Holborn, knight, brought one unto me, 
Gladwell, of Suffolk, who had formerly had sight 
and conference with Uriel and Raphael; but Tost 
them both by carelessness; so that neither of them 
would but very rarely appear, and then presently be 
gone, resolving nothing. He would have given me 
two hundred pounds to have assisted him for their 
recovery, but [am no such man. These glorioys 
creatures, if well commanded and well observed, dy 
teach the master anything he desires; Amant secrets 
fugiunt aperta. The fairies love the southern side 
of hills, mountains and groves. Neatness and clean. 
liness in apparel, a strict diet, and upright life, fer. 
vent prayers unto God, conduce much to the assis. 
ance of those who are curious these ways.’ The 
delusion of this branch of superstition, which mor 
especially affected the minds of the learned, neithe 
held its sway so long nor prevailed so generally 
the belief in witchcraft. It seemed like a visitation 
of Providence to show that the boasted intellect of 
man was but frailty, and that even the wisest wer 
sometimes liable to stumble. We must not for; 
that in 1559 the learned scholar, Meric Casaubon, 
who was a believer in many of these wonders, th 

the ravings of Dee and Kelly worthy of publication, 
and that a numerous impression of that strange book 
was quickly bought up. The contemporary possess 
of a copy now in the British Museum, who had 
studied it and loaded it with manuscript notes, has 
left the following note among other numerous memo- 
randa at the‘’commencement. ‘I remember well 
when this book was first published, that the then 
persons who held the government had a solemn con- 
sult upon suppressing it, as looking upon it as pub- 
lished by the Church of England men in reproach of 
them who then pretended so much to inspiration: 
and Goodwyn, Owen, and Nye, &c. were great 
sticklers against it; but it was so quickly published 
and spread, and so eagerly bought up as beinga 
great and curious novelty, that it was beyond theyr 
power to suppresse it.’” 


Dr. Torralva, who lived in the early half of 
the sixteenth century, was a physician of emi- 
nence about the Spanish Court, and a man of 
learning and experience. The following passage 
from Mr. Wright will give some idea of his 
curious story.— 


“Among Torralva’s friends at Rome was a Domi- 
nican monk, called brother Pietro, who told him one 
day that he had in his service ‘an angel of the order 
of good spirits,’ named Zequiel, who was so powerfil 
in the knowledge of the future and of hidden thing 
that he was without his equal in the spiritual world, 
and of such a peculiar temper that, while other spirits 
made bargains with their employers before they would 
give them their services, Zequiel was so disinterested 
that he despised all considerations of this kind, and 
served only in friendship those who placed thei 
confidence in him and deserved his attachment. The 
least attempt at restraint, brother Pietro said, would 
drive him away for ever. Torralva’s curiosity wi 
excited, and when brother Pietro generously proj 
to resign the familiar spirit to his friend, the offe 
was eagerly accepted. It appears that the pers 
most concerned in this transaction made no objet: 
tion to the change of masters, and at the summots 
of brother Pietro, Zequiel made his appearance in the 
form of a fair young man, with light hair, and d 
in a flesh-coloured habit and a black surtout. Heal 
dressed himself to Torralva, and said, ‘ I will be yous 
as long as you live, and will follow you wherever you 
are obliged to go.’ From this Zequiel appeared 
Torralva at every change of the moon, and as 
as the physician wanted his services, which was get 
rally for the purpose of transporting him in a short 
space of time to distant places. In these interviers 
the spirit took sometimes the semblance of a travel 
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imes that of a hermit. In his intercourse 
aaa, he said nothing contrary to Chris- 
bs ity, but accompanied him to church, and never 
peo We him to evil; from which circumstances 
the physician concluded that his familiar was a good 
. He always conversed in the Latin or Italian 
— e. Rome had now become to Torralva a 
second country; but about the year 1502 he went 
to Spain, and subsequently travelled through most 
of Italy, until he again fixed himself at Rome, 
under the protection of his old patron, the Bishop 
of Volterra, who had been made a cardinal on the 
31st of May, 1503. With this introduction he soon 
obtained the favour of others of the cardinals, and rose 
to high repute for his skill in medicine. : Having met 
at this time with some books on chiromancy, he 
became an cager student in that art, in the know- 
ledge of which he subsequently surpassed most of 
his contemporaries. Torralva owed his medicinal 
knowledge partly to his familiar, who taught him the 
gecret virtues of many plants, with which other phy- 
sicians were not acquainted; and when the prac- 
fitioner took exorbitant fees, Zequiel rebuked him, 
telling him that, since he had received his knowledge 
for nothing, he ought to impart it gratuitously. And 
when on several occasions Torralva was in want of 
money, he found a supply in his chamber, which he 
believed was furnished him by the good spirit, who, 
however, would never acknowledge that he was the 
secret benefactor who had relieved him from his 
embarrassment. Torralva returned to Spain in 1510, 
and lived for some time at the court of Ferdinand 
the Catholic. One day, Zequiel, whose informations 
were usually of a political character, told him that 
the king would soon hear disagreeable news. Tor- 
ralva immediately communicated this piece of infor- 
mation to Ximines de Cisneros, Archbishop of Toledo 
(who was subsequently raised to the dignity of car- 
dinal, and made inquisitor-general of Spain), and the 
grand captain Gonzalo Fernandez de Cordova. The 
same day a courier arrived with despatches from 
Africa, containing intelligence of the ill success 
of the expedition against the Moors, and of the 
death of Don Garcia de Toledo, son of the Duke 
of Alva) who commanded it. Torralva seems 
to have nade no secret of his intercourse with 
Zequiel. He had received his familiar from a monk, 
and the spirit is said to have shown himself to the 
cardinal of Volterra at the physician's wish; the latter 
now did not hesitate to acquaint the archbishop of 
Toledo and the grand captain how he came by his 
early intelligence. The archbishop earnestly desired 
to be permitted to have the same privilege as the 
Italian cardinal, and Torralva wished to gratify him, 
but Zequiel refused, though he softened his refusal 
by telling him to comfort the archbishop that he 
would one day be a king, a prophecy which was 
believed to be fulfilled when he was made absolute 
governor of Spain and the Indies.” 


If any of our readers should entertain the 
tame wish as the Archbishop of Toledo, we 
recommend an application to Zadkiel -— who 
knows all about such familiars, and will bring 
this “fair young man” in his “ flesh-coloured 
habit” from any planet which may be his 
present abode. 





Memoirs of a Literary Veteran; including 
Sketches and Anecdotes of the most distin- 
guished Literary Characters from 1794 to 
1849. By R. P. Gillies. 3 vols. Bentley. 


We need not minutely analyze the contents 
of this painful book:—for painful must be the 
apology of an author in difficulties which con- 
tains (as former autobiographies of the kind have 
00 often done) the amplest explanation of 

same, in the facts assembled by its writer, 
% 80 many proofs of opportunity denied, and 
of Fortune persecuting her ill-starred victim. 
Such being the idea uppermost in the mind of 
Mr. Gillies, no reader will be surprised to hear 
that the anecdotes and sketches are less lively 
and various than might have been expected. 

e of the most amusing pages are those 
devoted to Sir Walter Scott's favourite aversion ‘ 





the Earl of Buchan: who must, indeed, have 
been a literary nuisance of the first quality. — 

“ Of his own health he took especial care, always 
retiring to rest at eleven or twelve and rising at six. 
Before seven, even in dark winter mornings, he set 
out on his perambulations, never, by any chance, 
omitting a visit to St. Bernard’s Well, a mineral 
spring over which Lord Gardenstone had erected a 
temple, the water being remarkable for having an 
odious twang of hydrogen gas, and being never- 
theless without any medical virtues whatsoever. 
Here his lordship lectured to all who would listen 
to him, on the duty of early rising, and on the bril- 
liant light diffusible by his own example in this and 
other respects. In process of time, he took some 
offence at the keeper of the temple, and finding a 
branch of the same detestable spring a little farther 
on, he built a shed over it at an expense of three or 
four pounds, wherein he placed his own bust, under 
which was hung a copy of verses, his own compo- 
sition, and written on parchment in his own hand, 
commencing :— 
Ye beaux and ye belles, ye gay little tits! 
Returning from the well he paid visits ; and 
where he could not obtain admittance, left Lord 
Buchan’s compliments, with expressions of sorrow 
and surprise that Mr. White, or Mr. Black, should 
indulge the suicidal practice of sleeping away the 
precious morning hours. After breakfast he wrote 
letters, or added to his collection of ‘ anonymous and 
fugitive essays, by the Earl of Buchan,’ to be sent 
gradatim to the grant repertory entitled, ‘Commer- 
cium Literarium,’ in the hands of Dr. Anderson, of 
Heriot’s Green, by whom, or by whose executors, 
the treasures would one day be given to an admiring 
world. * * I am still persuaded that the earl was, in 
all his crotchets, quite sincere, though upon the 
whole he met with a very ungrateful world; partly, 
I suppose, because his patronage never manifested 
itself in the shape of pounds, shillings and pence. 
* * His lordship’s notion of self-importance and of 
self-congratulation were so largely developed, so 
prononcé, as the French would call it, as to fill up 
every cranny and corner of his mind: so he ‘ went 
on his way rejoicing,’ and would not part with six- 
pence unless it were to clench some very good bar- 
gain, as in the case where he gave three pounds five 
shillings to good old Mrs. Kaye, of the Parliament 
Close, for an ancient portrait upon pannel, which, 
after it had been carefu'ly cleaned and varnished, he 
dubbed George Buchanan, painted at Rome by 
Titian! In due time it was placed into a gorgeous 
frame, with a suitable inscription underneath, and 
strange visitors were instructed to look on it with 
becoming wonder and veneration. I have not the 
slightest doubt that Lord Buchan believed his own 
legend about this picture; indeed, for my own part, 
had I not known the who!e truth from Mrs. Kaye, 
I might have been half inclined to believe in it also. 
My late brother-in-law, Mr. Arthur Clifford, never 
forgot his first visit to Lord Buchan. He was invited 
to breakfast at nine o’clock on a cold March morn- 
ing, to meet Mr. George Dyer. On their arrival 
the earl, to their amazement, proposed to change the 
scene from his own house to that of Mr. Cunning- 
ham, in George Street, in order, as he said, that they 
might breakfast in company with Burns; in plainer 
terms, in presence of the poet's bust which existed 
there. Apprehending, however, that there might be 
a scarcity of eggs, he placed two in his own pocket 
before starting. Arrived at Mr. Cunningham's, 
his lordship’s thundering knock brought to the 
door a slipshod Peggy, who in her alarm and amaze- 
ment, led the guests into the parlour ; where, if not 
exactly,— 

Beakers drained and seats o’erthrown 
Show’d in what sport the night had flown, 

yet, in plain prose, Burns's black marble bow! still 
stood on the supper-table, and there were other indi- 
cations that a jovial party had revelled there the 
preceding night. Peggy left them, and soon re- 
appeared with her master’s compliments, and assur- 
ances of regret that, ‘no’ being vera wee!, he could 
not have the pleasure of seeing the gentlemen at 
that early hour.—‘ Harkee, child!’ said his lord- 
ship, in a tone of great bitterness, ‘go back to your 
master with my compliments, Lord Buchan’s com- 
pliments, you understand;—or stay, take him this 
card, and say, Lord Buchan admonishes him for the 


* * 





last time; and that if he persists in lying a-bed at 
nine o'clock instead of being up before six, he will 
go to the devil !"—This matter being disposed of, his 
lordship solemnly pointed to Burns's bust on the 
sideboard. He took from its brows a wreath of 
holly, which with the air of a high priest he first 
placed on Mr. Clifford’s head, then on Mr. Dyer’s, 
after which it was restored to its former place. 
‘Gentlemen,’ said his lordship, ‘ although you are 
both poets, I hope you both condescend to keep a 
diary in plain prose; I have done so for fifty years 
and more. You will record this as the most extra- 
ordinary and memorable day of your lives. You 
have been crowned with the wreath that shades the 
features of the immortal Burns; and you have re- 
ceived this honour at the hands of the Earl of 
Buchan !"—Whether his lordship thought that the 
impression of an incident so solemn ought to remain 
undisturbed, or he had misgivings that the morning's 
performance had turned out a failure, I cannot tell; 
but, en route homewards, he said nothing. The trio 
marched through a drizzling rain in profound silence, 
till having come close to his own door, Lord Buchan 
turned round suddenly and stood stock still. ‘ Mr. 
Clifford,’ said he, ‘the man who does not honour 
me in his heart for all that I have done—is a 
fool //’—This entirely demolished my brother-in- 
law's gravity, and greatly discomposed that of Mr. 
Dyer. It was their first visit, and they had not 
come prepared for any such ultra demonstration as 
this. * * Another of his lordship’s breakfast parties 
drew on him the ridicule of all the town. It was 
even commemorated in the ‘Town Eclogue,’ a 
clever satire by the Rev. G. H. Drummond, by 
publishing which the author made for himself such 
inveterate and vindictive enemies, that he was forced 
to abscond. Lord Buchan selected nine young 
ladies of rank, who were to personate the Nine 
Muses, whilst he himself received them as ‘ Glorious 
Apollo.’ 

Steams of weak tea, like curling incense spread, 
Wreath'd round the president’s belaurelled head. 
The young ladies and their illustrious host were in 
fancy dresses, but unluckily the classic models had 
in one instance been too closely observed, for when 
Cupid entered with the tca-kettle, he had no dress 
whatsoever. Hereupon the nine young ladies were 
so much amazed that they all started up, and, titter- 
ing or screeching, ran out of the room. For this 
trifling blunder Apollo cared not a rush. It de- 
tracted not one iota from his own dignity in his own 
estimation. The classical scene had taken place and 
therewith he was content. * * He had intended 
that the scene should be repeated, in order that the 
whole might be perpetuated on canvas by an emi- 
nent historical painter (I believe by the unfortunate 
Grahame). But the artist observed, that there 
would be a good deal of work upon ten portraits 
(not to speak of Cupid), and that having painted 
already more than enough for the sake of mere 
fame, he thought it was full time to look for some 
profit. This had not exactly entered into his lord- 
ship’s calculations, so the projected tableaw must 

needs be abandoned.” 

In his second volume, Mr. Gillies has pub- 
lished several epistles from that unhappy man 
of letters, Sir Egerton Brydges, overflowing 
with such strains of hyperbolical panegyric, 
and broad hints of craving for like sweetnesses 
in return, as we did not expect again to en- 
counter in print. Compared with them, the 
most complimentary letters in the Seward Cor- 
respondence convey but faint praise. Several 
communications from Wordsworth are also 
printed. These, after their kind, too, are cha- 
racteristic; and a few passages from them will 
be welcome to literary readers unfamiliar with 
the late Laureate’s epistolary style.— 

** Rydal Mount, Nov. 23 1814. 

“¢ My dear Sir,— You must have feared that not- 
withstanding your care, the parcel has not reached 
its destination; I have, however, the gratification 
of saying that it arrived punctually at Kendal. I 
have to thank you, also for ‘ Eghert,’ which is pleas- 
ingly and vigorously written, and proves that with a 
due sacrifice of exertion, you will be capable of per- 
forming things that will have a strong claim on the 
regards of posterity. But keep, I pray you, to the great 
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models; there is in some parts of this tale, particu- 
larly page fourth, too much of a bad writer—Lord 
Byron; and I will observe that towards the conclu- 
sion, the intervention of the peasant is not only 
unnecessary, but injurious to the tale, inasmuch as 
it takes away from that species of credibility on 
which it rests. I have peeped into the ‘ Ruminator,’ 
and turned to your first letter, which is well executed, 
and seizes the attention very agreeably; your longer 
poem I have barely looked into: but I promise 
myself no inconsiderable pleasure in the perusal of 
this. I thank you for the *Queen’s Wake,’ since 
T saw you in Edinburgh I have read it. It does 
Mr. Hogg great credit. Of the tales, I liked best, 
much the best, the ‘ Witch of Fife, the former part 
of ‘ Kilmenie,’ and the ‘Abbot Makinnon.’ Mr. 
Hogg, himself, I remember, seemed most partial to 
‘Mary Scott, though he thought it too long. For 
my own part, though I always deem the opinion of 
an able writer upon his own works entitled to con- 
sideration, I cannot agree with Mr. Hogg in this 
. preference. The story of ‘ Mary Scott’ appears to 
me extremely improbable, and not skilfully con- 
ducted; besides the style of the piece is often 
vicious. ‘The intermediate parts of the ‘Queen's 
Wake’ are done with much spirit, but the style 
here, also, is often disfigured with false finery, and 
in too many places it recalls Mr. Scott to one’s 
mind. Mr. Hogg has too much genius to require 
that support, however respectable in itself. As to 
style, if I had an opportunity, I should like to con- 
verse with you thereupon. Such is your sensibility, 
and your power of mind, that I am sure I could 
induce you to abandon many favourite modes of 
speech; for example, why should you write, “ Where 
the lake gleams beneath the autumn sun,” instcad 
of “autumnal,” which is surely more natural and 
harmonious? We say, “summer sun,” because we 
have no adjective termination for that season, but 


Miss Seward uses “ hybernal,” and I think it is to 
be regretted that the word is not familiar, But 
these discussions render a letter extremely dull. 
I sent the alterations of ‘ Yarrow Visited,’ to Miss 
Hutchinson and my sister, in Wales, who think 
them great improvements, and are delighted with 
the poem as it now stands. Second parts, if much 
inferior to the first, are always disgusting, and 
as I had succeeded in ‘ Yarrow Unvisited,’ I was 
anxious that there should be no falling off; but that 
was unavoidable, perhaps, from the subject, as 
imagination almost always transcends reality. I am 
delighted to learn that your Edinburgh Aristarch 
has declared against the ‘Excursion, as he will 
have the mortification of seeing a book enjoy a bigh 
reputation, to which he has not contributed. * * 
You mentioned ‘Guy Mannering’ in your last. 
I have read it. I cannot say that I was disappointed, 
for there is very considerable talent displayed in the 
performance, and much of that sort of knowledge 
with which the author's mind isso richly stored. But 
the adventures I think not well chosen or invented, 
and they are still worse put together; and the cha- 
racters, with the exception of Meg Merrilies, excite 
little interest. In the management of this lady, the 
author has shown very considerable ability, but with 
that want of taste, which is universal among modern 
novels of the Radcliffe school, which as far as they 
are concerned, this is. I allude to the laborious 
manner in which everything is placed before your 
eyes for the production of picturesque effect. The 
reader, in good narration, feels that pictures rise up be- 
fore his sight, and pass away from it, unostentatiously 
succeeding each other, But when they are fixed 
upon an easel for the express purpose of being 
admired, the judicious are apt to take offence, and 
even to turn sulky at the exhibitor’s ofticiousness, 
But these novels are likely to be much over-rated 
on their first appearance, and will afterwards be as 
much undervalued.” 


“ This lady,’ as a designation applied to 
Meg Merrilies, is hardly outdone in solemn 
whimsicality by the ‘ Sceleratissima, that is, 
Mistress Margaret,” &c. &c., which was wrung 
from poor Dominie Sampson by hunger and terror 
in the gipsies’ hiding-place. The straightforward 
self-praise of the following passage, also taken 
from the Rydal Letters, merits for it a place 


feeling. 





| manuscripts. 


a | inasmuch as he made up his text from the read- 
vernal and autumnal are both unexceptionable words. | 





among the ‘Curiosities of Literary Compla- 
cency.”’— 

“The famous passage on Solitude, which you 
quote from Lord Byron, does not deserve the notice 
which has been bestowed on it. As composition it is 
bad, particularly the line— 

Minions of grandeur shrinking from distress, 
is foisted in for the sake of the rhyme. But the 
sentiment by being expressed in an antithetic 
manner is taken out of the region of high and ima- 
ginative feeling to be placed in that of point and 
epigram. To illustrate my meaning, and for no 
other purpose, I refer to my own lines on the Wye, 
where you will find the same sentiment, not formally 
put as it is here, but ejaculated as it were fortui- 
tously in the musical succession of preconceived 
Compare the paragraph ending, 
How often has my spirit turn’d to thee, 
and the one where occur the lines :— 


And greetings where no kindness is, and all , 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 


with these lines of Lord Byron, and you will per- 
ceive the difference.” 

The above are fair specimens of the more 
agreeable portions of dons volumes,—which 
we are not sorry to close. 





The Canterbury Tales of Geoffrey Chaucer. A 
new Text, with illustrative Notes. Edited by 
Thomas Wright, Esq. Vol. III. Printed for 
the Percy Society. 

Tuts work proceeds in adherence to the same 

sound principle on which it was commenced :— 

viz., that of taking one good manuscript (Harl. 

No. 7334) as the foundation of the text, and 

giving the various readings of other approved 

Tyrwhitt’s principle was faulty, 


ings of different manuscripts, and generally 
omitted to state which he had preferred and 
why he had preferred it. He gave a list of the 
manuscripts which he had consulted; and we 
conclude that Mr. Wright will do the same 
before he comes to the end of his labours. But 
there is one manuscript in existence which has 
never been examined by any editor of Chaucer, 
—and without the examination of which, we 
apprehend, it is impossible that full justice can 
be done to the true language of the past. We 
allude to the venerable volume formerly in the 
library of the Marquis of Stafford, of which the 
late Mr. Todd availed himself in the work which 
he published on Gower and Chaucer. Some years 
ago, by favour of Mr. Todd, we had an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting this manuscript in detail. 
It is on vellum, with elaborate illuminations, 
representing not only the author, but every 
character in the Pilgrimage, in the costume of 
the time. If we are not mistaken, it will be 
found to afford a purer, if not an older, text than 
any similar authority by which editors have 
assisted themselves; and we are alittle surprised 
that anybody should have thought of publishing 
a new impression of the ‘Canterbury Tales’ 
without first having had recourse to it. If the 
use of the manuscript could have been procured, 
and permission cbtained, the figures of the 
several pilgrims would have afforded most in- 
teresting wood-cuts,—especially if they were as 
well executed as that which, in the work before 
us, precedes the Prologue. The rude outlines 
found in Godfray’s edition of 1532, and in other 
early impressions, are only just better than 
nothing,—but the drawings of which we speak 
are artistic, and finished in colours. 

We so highly approve the principle which 
Mr. Wright has adopted as regards his text, 
that we cannot but wish he had on all occasions 
carried it out. Here and there we observe, not 
merely the insertion of words from other manu- 
scripts than the Harl. No. 7334, but the in- 
trusion even of words of his own. We should 
have liked to see the Harl. MS. exactly and 
literally followed, with due information in the 





notes of corrections supplied by other authorit; 
of such as the editor sppucbasted were mr 
But we cannot endure that any editor, however 
qualified, should place words in his text for 
which he finds no warrant nearly contem 
rary or even long posterior; most especi 
when his supposed emendation is not require 
by the meaning or by the measure. An instangs 
in point occurs at the very beginning of the 
volume in our hands,—where, at page 3, My 
Wright gives the following line :— ; 

But a governour bothe wily and wys. 
Now, bothe is an interpolation; and \; 
Wright tells us in a note—* I have added this 
word, as apparently necessary to the metre 
though found neither in the Harleian MSS. nop 
Lansdowne MSS.” To Mr. Wright's ear the 
word may be “apparently necessary to the 
metre ;”’ but it is because he does not recollect 
that in Chaucer’s time the word “ governoyy” 
was commonly pronounced as if it consisted of 
four syllables,—and so reading the line, the 
measure is complete. Moreover, Mr. Wright 
does not inform us that he had “ bothe” from 
Tyrwhitt,--but such is the fact; only Tyrwhitt 
in the same line has ware instead of “ wily," 
and unless ware be pronounced waré or wary 
his line was a syllable shorter than that of Mr, 
Wright, as will be evident :— 

But a governour both ware and wise. 
Here, we contend that bothe is unnecessary 
if ware be read as a dissyllable ; and the sub- 
stitution of “wily” for ware in Mr. Wright's 
text shows us that, in this case at least, his ear 
is not a-correct one. Therefore, although we 
consider Mr. Wright’s text an improvement on 
that of Tyrwhitt, we are sorry to say that it does 
not entirely satisfy us. 

At page 28 we meet with an alteration to 
which we object on a different ground. We 
there find this line— 

Rather than to have another tormentise. 

Mr. Wright admits that he owes the word 
“ tormentise” to Tyrwhitt ; but when the MS, 
which he professes to follow has tyrannie, why 
did he not adopt the much smaller change of 
tyrannie to tyrannize, when it is so obvious that 
the scribe merely accidentally omitted a letter? 
In all these cases the more trifling the change 
is, as long as the sense is preserved, the better: 
—and this may be safely laid down as a canon 
for all future editors, whether of Chaucer or of 
any other old poet. 

On the whole, however, we are so well pleased 
with the result of Mr. Wright's labours, that we 
unwillingly point out these minor imperfections; 
and we cannot but hope that he will proceed 
with his undertaking. ough he now sag 
to give only the “Canterbury Tales,” he ought 
to supply the great deficiency in modern editions 
of Chaucer by adding to his very neat im- 
pression the rest of the works of this great 
original poet. : 

We presume that we shall have a Glossary m 
due course,—and not a mere reprint of Tyr 
whitt’s very respectable, but also very defective 
and incomplete attempt. In our day there are 
few men more competent to the task of producing 
such a glossary than Mr. Wright. We trust 
that we shall have also a new Life of Chaucer, 
and that the editor will not think he has done 
enough in the brief and imperfect “ Introduc- 
tion” prefixed to the first volume, printed m 
1847. Mr. Wright seems to have taken his 
information chiefly from the biography printed 
by Sir H. Nicolas; but various curious | 
important particulars have, we think, sine 
been teonght tolight. Thus, Mr. Wright states 
that Chaucer “ married Philippa, one of the 
ladies in attendance on the Queen;” but the 
office (a strange one, with our notions, for 4 


| married woman) is particularly specified in 
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Jssue-roll of the Exchequer, Mich. 51 Edw. III. 
There, an annuity of ten marks is granted to her 
« one of the maids of honour of the chamber 
“Hoya, late Queen of England,”—and the 
of Philippa, . 
money is stated to be paid to her husband 
Geoffrey Chaucer. Again, Mr. Wright notices 
the annuity to our poet of twenty marks and 
the “pitcher of wine ; but he does not add— 
asthe fact is—that in Easter term 2 Rich, II. 
it was commuted (like the Laureate’s sherry 
jn our own times) for a sum of money. At 
x. of his ‘ Introduction” Mr. Wright says: 
“Jt is probable that Chaucer was re-appointed 
one of the King’s esquires on the accession of 
Richard II.”: whereas it is certain that he was 
re-appointed,—because on the 6th of March, 
4 Rich. II. we meet with the subsequent im- 
rtant entry in the “ Issues of the Exchequer” 
year :— 

= ‘Geoffrey Chaucer, an esquire of the King. 
In money paid to his own hands, by assignment 
made to him this day, in discharge of 22/. which the 
Lord the King commanded to be paid him of his 
ift, in recompence of his wages and the charges by 
him incurred in going, as well in the time of King 
Edward, grandfather of the present king, as a mes- 
senger of the same grandfather to Mounstrell and 
Paris, in France, on account of a treaty of peace, 
pending between the aforesaid grandfather and his 
adversary of France; as in the time of the present 
Lord the King, to make a communication respecting 
a marriage to be had between the same Lord the 
King, and the daughter of his said enemy of France.” 
We extract the above from Mr. F. Devon's 
valuable publication; to which we refer Mr. 
Wright for more regarding not Chaucer and 
his wife only, but also thefr son, afterwards Sir 
Thomas Chaucer. We have not the memoir 
by Sir H. Nicolas at hand; but if Mr. Wright 
have referred to and quoted it correctly, not 
a few points of interest have been discovered 
since it was written. All these we would gladly 
see brought together into one view; and though 
we do not require our editor to “re-write what 
SirH. Nicolas has already written with so much 
judgment,” we do expect that his improved 
text of the whole works of Chaucer should be 
accompanied by an improved narrative of the 
events of the poet’s life. This is an undertaking 
of which Mr. Wright seems rather shy (see 
his introduction to vol. I. of his ‘Canterbury 
Tales’); but it is one which he cannot well 
avoid, in justice to his author and to the mem- 
bers of the Percy Society. The whole, with 
due compression, might be included in fifty 
pee We greatly dislike such diffuse book- 
making as was displayed by Godwin on this 
subject; but what we want is a collection of facts 
simply and clearly stated, without any ridiculous 

attempt to set the biographer above the poet. 
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Memorials of the Sea. My Father : being Records 
of the Adventurous Life of the Late William Scoresby, 
£u., of Whitby. By his Son, the Rev. William 
Scoresby, D.D., &c.—This book is indispensable 
to the whale-fisher’s library,—and merits a place 
in the chest of every seaman, whatever be his 
service. A volume, however, might have been 
made of its materials to range with the fragments 
of Hall, and the narrative of Dana, and those 
Voyages of discovery and ocean romances which 
every landsman loves to read because of their graphic 
power and their excitement of incident. Dry and 
prolix is Dr. Scoresby in his ‘ Life’ :—the epithet 

adventurous” on his title-page not being borne 
out by the book. Mr. Scoresby the elder was 

ly one of those energetic and far-sighted 
men who are in advance of their fellows. Of this 
thst of England’s discoverers—which includes the 

ys, the Smeatons, the Stephensons and a 
hundred more—the biography has still to be 
wntten:—a biography full of poetry which only 
Wuils the touch of a master hand to be revealed. 





The present contribution to such a library—though 
respectable, and not wholly wanting in interest— 
can merely be characterized as an example of 
opportunity unimproved, and of adventure in the 
telling tamed down to the common work-a-day 
average of incomings and out-goings. 

The Eve of the Deluge. By the Hon. and Rev. 
H. W. Villiers Stuart.—This is a tale of the 
tremendous school :—not irreverently meant, let us 
hope, but as a work of Art essentially little more 
serious than the song beginning 

Come bustle, Mistress Noah, 
The Ark is at the door,— 

which (by the way) is merely a modernized edition 
of the old Chester Mystery where the Patriarch’s 
wife is represented as jangling with the Patriarch 
even when the crisis is pressing close.—Divines 
are not wise who expend their gifts in novel-writing 
on the strength of a few theological ideas. We 
have seen ‘ Eves of the Deluge’ like this by the 
score, in minor exhibition-rooms, perpetrated by 
imitators of Mr. Martin’s paintings who may have 
caught his tricks of perspective, and think to beat 
him in originalities of palette,—the gigantic and 
magnificent imagination of their teacher's first 
inventions—not to be repeated even by himself, 
—wholly wanting to them. In spite of all Mr. 
Stuart’s infallible knowledge on the subject and 
the superb language in which this is conveyed, 
quiet people will hardly forbear from joining in 
our hope that no further inroads upon Genesis or 
Exodus will be ventured on by our honourable 
and reverend romancer. We cannot accept a 
Minerva Press version of Moses without the 
strongest expression of dissent. 

Ambrose Maclandreth ; or, the Religious Enthu- 
siast. A Tale. By a Clergyman of the Church 
of England.—Of this, it must suffice to say, that 
we are sorry for the church whose clergymen have 
time to write tales of ‘Religious Enthusiasm” so 
profoundly foolish as ‘Ambrose Maclandreth.’ 

Graham’s Town and the Out-posts.—This is one 
of those opportune publications by which Mr. 
Wyld helps the public to a more clear and lively 
understanding of the event of the day. Scarcely 
has the intelligence of a new Caffre War reached 
us, ere he lays before us a map, with the boundary 
lines well defined in colour, in which Graham’s 
Town and the outposts are laid down, with their 
bearings and distances,—and by whose means the 
reader can turn to the point (Fort Cox) where Sir 
Harry Smith was shut in, and trace the line of 





march by which he had to cut his way through 
the Caffre bands by whom he was surrounded and 
reach the shelter of King William’s Town. 

The Irish Annual Miscellany. By the Rev. | 
Patrick Murray, D.D.—This, the second volume 
of the Irish Miscellany, is occupied with two essays, 
—one on “‘ Miracles,” the other on ‘‘ Education;” | 
the first intolerant and intolerable to a degree 
quite unusual in these times, at least on this side 
of St. George’s Channel,—and the second only re- 
moved from the commonplace by its excessive 
bigotry and partizanship. 

Hungary : its Constitution and its Catastrophe. By 
Cervinus.—An attempt to prove that the Hun- 
garian revolution was not a Hungarian movement. 
The pamphlet is interspersed with remarks which 
few men who are not bureaucrats by education 
will assent to. 
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A SONG OF SPRING. 


I dream with half-shut eyes, and see 
New greenness flush the bare, brown lea :— 
Spring is coming ! 
I hear a sound of vernal rains, 
Soothing Earth’s long winter pains :— 
Spring is coming ! 
Out of the deep woods a sense 
Of a new-born influence 
Floats towards me; and my heart 
Is kindled with the light of flowers 
That from secret chambers start 
At the touch of silvery showers. 
Laugh, oh Earth ! and, Man, be glad ! 
Everything with joy is clad :— 
Spring is coming ! 
Epmunpb OLLIER. 





MR. WYLD'S GREAT GLODE. 
As the importance of a knowledge of natural 
phenomena becomes more and more strongly im- 
pressed on the public mind, new facilities for 


| acquiring that knowledge are opening up around 


us. Education twenty years since was a much 


Boys were 


ideas are expressed,—but they were allowed to 
pick up ideas as they could. Under this system a 


| few—favoured by circumstances or by peculiar 


mental organization—pushed themselves onward 
and learned to read the volume of nature; but to 
by far the largest number it was indeed “‘a book 
sealed, a fountain shut up.” A gradual change 
has taken place; and it has come to be felt that 
the progress of the human race depends on a 
better knowledge of the natural facts which are 
around us. It is now understood that there is no 
perfect ministration to the requirements of ad- 
vancing civilization without the aids of Natural 
Philosophy :—using the term in its true, world- 
embracing sense. Science, long neglected, is taking 
its important place in the scheme of general edu- 
cation; and all the appliances of popular institu- 
tions are brought to bear in diffusing a knowledge 
of those phenomena by which the beautiful results 
of creation are obtained, as far as these have been 
developed by inductive experiment and careful 
observation. 

Geography and the use of the globes, however, 
is a branch of knowledge which has long been 
admitted as an ornamental addition to a respectable 
education,—and it was not thought a good sign to 
be ignorant of the place on the map on which 
China should be looked for or Kamschatka found. 
Small, however, was the real knowledge imparted 
even in this branch of science. It is not easy to in- 
struct a child to read a map or tocomprehend the flat 
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surface ofa globe; and a very cursory examination, 
even among people of liberal education, will con- 
vincingly prove that ordinary geography is very 
imperfectly understood, and that a wide ignorance 
of physical geography prevails. Regarding Mr. 
Wyld’s model of the earth as a great step towards 
a general remedy, we think it worth while, after 
an inspection of its materials and of the processes 
in operation, to put our readers in possession of its 
characters and its objects. 

In looking on an ordinary globe a limited por- 
tion of the earth’s surface only comes under survey 
at once. It has therefore occurred to Mr. Wyld 
to figure the earth’s surface on the inside, instead 
of the outside, of a sphere,—to give, in fact, an 
inverted globe,— enabling the observer to embrace 


at one view the physical features of the world- 


which he inhabits. That surface which will be 
looked on as the inside coating of the sphere is 
actually that which exists on the exterior crust of 
the great globe itself. This very allowable depar- 
ture from the truth, without misleading any one, 
admits of our obtaining a knowledge of the distri- 
bution of land and water over the whole planet 
which could not be in any other way secured.— 
The great feature, in fact, of this globe as a medium 
of summary teaching is, that it presents (what 
nothing on a less scale could do), the means 
of presenting the various great physical phenomena 
at once and in their relations,—which in all other 
educational documents have to be studied sepa- 
rately and in detail. 

The sphere on which the Earth is modelled— 
and which is now in process of erection, as our 
readers know, in the centre of Leicester Square— 
is 65 feet in diameter. Visitors will pass into the 
interior of this huge ball; and by means of a wind- 
ing staircase or gallery will proceed round it, view- 
ing every part of the model at a distance of four 
feet from the eye :—and these arrangements are so 
contrived that they will not interfere with the 
general view of the entire surface. The scale is 
ten miles to one inch horizontal, and one mile to 
an inch vertical. This enables the constructor to 
exhibit all the details of hill and valley, lake and 
river, with facility, and to produce an effective re- 
presentation of the Earth:—which could not be 
done if the scales for height and for distance were 
alike. 

In looking at this vast model, the observer is at 
once struck with the distribution of land and 
water. He sees the great Oceans occupying nearly 
150,000,000 square miles,—while the Old and New 
Continents and all the islands are estimated at 
but 60,000,000 square miles. The immense ex- 
panse of waters in the southern hemisphere is 
brought out in strong contrast with the wide- 
spread lands of the northern ; and the great chains 
of mountains which are) remarkable features of 
the Earth’s surface are shown to be ranged in a 
circle around the ocean and the Indian sea. 
The water-shed—or river courses—of every country 
is laid down, and the great areas drained are 
exhibited. This is, of course, connected with the 
elevations and depressions of the land:—all which 
are displayed in relative truthfulness, and with re- 
markable exactitude. By no other means than 
this, we repeat, could we at one view obtain a cor- 
rect and lively knowledge on these points. <A 
model in relief speaks to the eye in a way which it 
is impossible for any map, or globe with a flat 
surface, to do. 

Beyond the points of Physical Geography which 
we have mentioned as being necessarily involved 
in this idea, there are others of no less importance 
and interest to be embraced. The limits of per- 
petual snow will be shown. Mont Blanc, ‘the 
monarch of mountains,” with his ‘‘diadem of 
snow,”—the hoary peaks of the Andean and the 
Himalayan range,—with the lower hills, which as 
they approach the Pole present their constantly 
snow-bearing tops,—will alike be faithfully repre- 
sonted. The great Forest ranges will be indicated, 
—and the Deserts, with their wastes of sand, ex- 
hibited. Many of the geological aspects of the 
globe will be displayed: not merely in the form of 
the surface—but in the colours of the rocks. In 
fact, as perfect a picture of the surface of our Earth 
as is possible will be presented at one view in this 


gigantic model. This will be no mere holiday 
show. Men may take their children to it to in- 
struct them on the subject of that world on which 
they live; and the women of our day may here, if 
they choose, learn something more than they know 
of that surface of which Mrs. Somerville, in her 
‘ Physical Geography,’ has written so well. Had 
that lady, however, possessed the advantages of a 
model like this, she would have avoided some errors 
which are the natural consequence of not being 
able to embrace at one view “the great globe 
itself.” 

Numerous additions will occur to the students 
of natural philosophy by which Mr. Wyld’s globe 
might be made still more instructive. The 
naturalist will insist on the importance of showing 
the geographical distribution of plants and animals; 
and the geologist will contend that it would be 
easy to express in colour many of the great facts 
of his science, and to tell the tale of thdése vast 
mutations with which he deals.—We believe these 
may eventually be shown without in any way 
interfering with the general plan ; and we would 
advise Mr. Wyld to bear these and other additions 
in mind. It is not improbable that he contemplates 
them, or some of them, as future chapters in this 
great geographical work. But in any case, there 
are certain grand physical facts which we desire to 
see expressed in the first instance. We venture 
to suggest them as important,—and we believe 
them to be compatible with the main features of 
the design. We would wish to see the great 
oceanic currents laid down. Most interesting 
would it be to show how the waters of the ocean 
warmed in the gulph of tropical Mexico, flow in 
obedience to a physical law towards our own shores 
—and even pass to the north of our islands,— 
giving a temperate climate and fertility to a 
northern region of Norway which the southern 
districts do not possess. As a few dots on the 
blue of ocean would indicate all this, we see no 
reason why this information should not be afforded. 
The greatest southern limit in the northern hemi- 
sphere of the icebergs might be very instructively 
shown.—The glacier system will of course find a 
place. 

In addition to this,—a few crimson silk cords 
carried round the model would express the isother- 
mal lines—or lines of equal temperature—round 
the globe: and a few blue ones would tell the 
story of the earth’s magnetism, without in any 
way interfering with the geography of the model. 
At least, we hope Mr. Wyld will mark the two 
north and the two south magnetic poles :—which 
we may now regard as being fairly determined. 
The movement of these magnetic poles might be 
described in any treatise or catalogue which may 
be sold at the doors of the Exhibition. There are 
some other points of interest which we should 
desire to see embraced,—and which probably will 
be so hereafter. 

We have already intimated that we regard this 
model as the commencement of a new era in geo- 
graphical instruction. This great globe is made 
up of some thousands of castings in plaster from 
the original models in clay. The first plaster cast 
which is, of course, in reverse, will be retained, — 
and frem it any number of correct models may be 
had. Nothing could be more instructive than 
such sections of the earth. Those raised maps, 
telling the tale of distance and elevation, would 
impart an amount of information in schools which 
could not be given by any other method.—In a 
few weeks the desert of Leicester Square will, in 
fact, be converted into a great geographical school. 





SHAKSPEARE ON THE EARLY GERMAN STAGE, 
My last paper on the first appearance of Shak- 
speare in Germany [see anfe, p. 21] has, it would 
seem, been the occasion of renewing the dispute 
about theauthenticity of Titus Andronicus, although 
I had quite different ends in view, and only inci- 
dentally expressed that opinion of mine which has 
called forth Mr. Hickson’s reply [see ante, p. 83]. 
The facts communicated by me have nothing to do 
with that controversy :—the main question turn- 
ing on the affinity of the German to the English 





tragedy of Titus Andronicus. Nevertheless, being 
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in some manner called on for a rejoinder, J jy 
myself bound to bring forward such proofs as 
serve as a foundation for my incidental assertion’ 

The party refusing to acknowledge Shakspeary, 
authorship of the tragedy in question, claim th 
following arguments in support of their opinion. 

1. The quarto editions of 1600 and 1611 he 

not Shakspeare’s name on the title-page 
and ’ 

2. The style and character of the play render; 

unworthy of Shakspeare. 
While we, who maintain the contrary opinion rest 
it on these arguments :—- . a 
1. That Francis Meres, in his work ‘ Pallai, 
Tamia,’ &c. 1598, enumerates the ply 
among the other tragedies of Shakspeare:” 

2. That the first folio edition of the works < 

Shakspeare includes it; and 
3. That the internal evidence is strongly jp 
favour of Shakspeare’s authorship. 4 

That Shakspeare’s name does not appear on the 
title-page of the quartos, is an argument whic) 
will by no means hold good ; for, in the first place 
the same is the case with the first editions d 
Richard IT., Richard III., Henry IV. Part], 
Henry V., and even with the first three of Roms) 
and Juliet,—to none of which the name of Shak. 
speare was affixed. Secondly, the two well-knom 
quartos cannot be the only editions of this tp. 
gedy ; there must have been one extant prior 
to 1600, since Langbaine, (see his ‘Account of the 
English Dramatic Poets, 1691,’) in enumerating 
this tragedy, adds :—‘“‘ First printed 4to. London, 
1594.” Besides, we know that the play was acted 
as early as 1593. So long, therefore, as that edi. 
tion has not been found, it cannot be maintaing 
that none of the quartos preceding the collectei 
works of 1623 has the name of Shakspeare on the 
title-page; nor would this be the only instang 
among the plays of the poet where the one quarto 
edition has his name while another containing 
the same play omits it. If we add to this, thi 
Meres, in composing his work, may just have hap- 
pened to have seen the edition which has not come 
down to us, the subsequent one having been pub- 
lished two years later than Meres’s work, and that 
this edition may be the source for his statement, 
it appears not at all impossible that the said edition 
may mention the name of Shakspeare. In Meres, 
moreover, we have not to deal with one who is 
only superficially acquainted with English liten. 
ture; his book evinces a good knowledge of the 
subject, and so just an appreciation of the merits 
of Shakspeare as is rarely met with amongst his 
contemporaries. As to the Folio of 1623, it seems 
quite incomprehensible how its editors should have 
committed so gross an error. They were Shai- 
speare’s intimate friends and ‘‘fellows,”—how then 
should it have entered their heads unlawfully to 
enrich their favourite with a production the in- 
feriority of which to his other works cannot le 
denied ? 

The statement of Ravenscroft, which he cou- 
municates as a stage tradition, to the effect, that 
Shakspeare had but a small share in the produe- 
tion of Titus Andronicus, is, according to Collier, 
destitute of any value ; since the prologue to Ravens- 
croft’s remodelled play, which was acted about 
1678, plainly recognizes the authorship of Shak- 
speare,—while nine yearsafterwards, in the printel 
edition of his play 1687, the above statement was 
substituted in the place of the prologue. With 
regard to the internal evidence being in our favour, 
even our opponents do not deny the great beauties 
of the play ; but though they refuse to ascribe it 
Shakspeare, not one of them has as yet expressed 
even the faintest surmise as to who else might be 
the author of this play,—which, compared with 
contemporaneous productions, must still be called 
a masterpiece. If, therefore, denied to be Shak- 
speare’s, some great genius must have disappeared 
unnoticed; and many passages and scenes bel 
contained in the play of a truly Shakspearial 
beauty, the genius that perished in total obscurity 
could only be ranked next to our immortal pot 
himself. “It seems to me that we need not resort 
to such a fable. Why persist in assuming by al 
means that Shakspeare must have at once _— 
forward perfect, even as Minerva issued out 
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ter’s head? Why not allow him, as a human 


a. time for developement ? We grant that 
this developement must have been extremely rapid : 
put there are by no means instances wanting in the 
history of literature of a sudden and almost violent 
change in the zsthetic and moral nature of great 
minds,—and did we know something more of the 
life and doings of this great man, we should per- 
haps clearly perceive the process of his develope- 
ment, and discover the causes and effects of this 
change within him in their natural relations. 
There can be no question that the play must belong 
to the earliest attempts of the poet :—perhaps it 
may have been his second, Henry VI. being as- 
sumed as the first. To introduce cruel and san- 
guinary scenes was at that time the order of the 
day; for even in real life scenes of this kind then 
occurred more frequently than in these days. But 
even assuming that the young poet thus early 
had himself an aversion to such scenes, why should 
he have disdained to fight his rivals — among 
them the most triumphant of his contempora- 
ries, Marlowe — with their own weapons! We 
know that the youthful days of Shakspeare were 
marked by license; we know that he strug- 
Jed hard to shake off his almost slavish bonds. 
In such a mood it may have been, that the poet, 
replete with fresh recollections of the classical 
school, chose this subject. Various touches re- 
call to mind the blood-stained fables of the Greek 
and Roman world. —Were we even to concede 
that, as Mr. Hickson says, ‘‘ the style is utterly 
unlike that of any of Shakspeare’s plays,” not 
much would be gained on his side. The style 
in Schiller’s ‘ Robbers’ is utterly unlike that in 
‘Wallenstein,’ and that in Goethe’s ‘Gitz von 
Berlichingen’ utterly unlike that in ‘Egmont.’ In 
both those poets a violent change, such as we have 
mentioned above, took place; but in Shakspeare’s 
case, we make the concession only in part. In the 
second act of Titus Andronicus we more especially 
meet with reminiscences of and quotations from 
legendary lore such as are of frequent occurrence 
in ‘Venus and Adonis’ and in ‘ Lucretia.’ Indeed, 
the resemblance which some passages in this play 
bear to some in those Sonnets has often been dwelt 
on. Thus, Mr. Collier points out a passage in the 
first scene of the third act as having a great re- 
semblance to ‘Venus and Adonis.’ Coleridge, too, 
here clearly recognizes the hand of Shakspeare. 
—Other commentators were struck by a passage 
(act ii. scene i.) which recalls the act of poaching 
that the poet is said to have committed. 

If Mr. Hickson reproaches me with having cast 
astigma on the whole English school of critics, 
by stating that only a ‘‘narrow-minded” critic can 
yet deny Shakspeare’s authorship of this play,—he 
labours under a great mistake. That I call that 
critique of Shakspeare, which in ‘Courtenay’s Com- 
mentaries’ made its last efforts to palm its doctrine 
onthe world, a ‘‘narrow-minded” one, I do not deny; 
but the modern school in England as well as in Ger- 
many has never hesitated to designate it by the 
same epithet. If Mr. Hickson maintains that not 
one English author down to Charles Knight con- 
curs in my opinion as to the authenticity of Titus 
Andronicus, I might retort upon him the charge 
which he is so ready to hurl at me, and assert that 
he ignores—for I will not suppose that he is un- 
acquainted with—the researches made by many 
English commentators on this question. ' Only a 
few instances may suffice to prove to him the 
erroneousness of his assertion. 

_Mr. J. Payne Collier commences his introduc- 
fon to Titus Andronicus in the following terms: 
— ‘We feel no hesitation in assigning Titus An- 
dronicus to Shakespeare.” And further, when he 
mentions Meres and the folio of 1623, he says :— 
‘These two facts are, in our view, sufficient.” 
~The Rev. Joseph Hunter, in his valuable work 
New Illustrations of Shakespeare,’ speaking of 
Titus Andronicus, says: ‘It has all the external 
evidence of being his” (Shakspeare’s).—Mr. Charles 
Knight declares himself, in equally decided terms, 
in favour of this opinion :—not to mention those 

critics, such as Schlegel, Tieck, Ulrici, 
&e., whose authority Mr. Hickson certainly does 
hot appear to rate very highly, but whose great 


speare are, nevertheless, acknowledged by the new 
school in England. 

A more unfavourable testimony than Mr. Hal- 
lam’s Mr. Hickson could not possibly have selected ; 
since he asserts :—‘‘ Titus Andronicus is now, by 
common consent, denied to be, in any sense, a 
production of Shakspeare’s.” Mr. Knight very 
justly asks, ‘‘Who are the interpreters of the 
common consent? These critics are wholly of one 
school; and we admit that they represent the 
common consent of their own school of English 
literature on this point,—till within a few years 
the only school.” 

If Mr. Hickson does not find it ‘‘ quite decorous 
in a German to stigmatize English opinion,” his 
giving utterance to such a sentiment is not exactly 
adapted to shield himself from the reproach of 
“‘narrowminded”-ness. Shakspeare would, I am 
sure, not feel greatly indebted to Mr. Hickson for 
his not allowing him to cross the English Channel. 
Where censure is not permitted, there can be 
no praise either—both claim equal rights ; and 
according to Mr. Hallam’s sentiment, no foreigner 
would be allowed to express his admiration on a 
question of ‘‘ English style,”—including, of course, 
that of Shakspeare. 

Genius, however, cares not for the landmarks 
which divide countries; and, indeed, very often 
science has connected what the map disjoins. 

Berlin, January. ALBERT COHN. 





INDUSTRIAL MUSEUM IN HYDE PARK AND THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 
As the season approaches for the completion of 
the Industrial Museum in Hyde Park, the interest 
grows more intense. The internal decorations 


ginally suggested. In the British Museum, 
amidst a very Olympus of painters, various decora- 
tions are also going forward ; which every one must 
hope will be completed before the influx of our Con- 
tinental neighbours,—when our friends may judge 
of both collections on their respective merits. 
Some attention having been lately drawn to the 


seem, with some slender modifications, those ori- | 






















two Exhibitions in the Atheneum—more espe- 
cially to the chief points of interest in our 


of putting one against the other;—but that our 
Continental and other visitors may know where 
they may expect to find one series of specimens, 
where another,—where the revelations of Nature, 
where the miracles of Art, where the sober 
triumphs of Industry. 

To achieve this, no little of truthfulness and 
energy will be required, and no shallow jealousies 
should occupy the public mind. First, as you 
have already said, it is to be hoped, that the mag- 
nificent Grecian front of the British Museum will 
be no longer shut up from public view. It cannot 
fail to impress the foreign mind most favourably 
towards us. The decorations of the Museum, too, 
it would be very desirable to have finished :—the 
friezes and marbles, at present all in sackcloth 
and ashes, looking very melancholy indeed. In 
the House of Commons, that portentous folio, the 
Blue Book which was to have smoothed away all 
difficulties of the British Museum, has been asked 
for :—and let us hope that some of its provisions 
may be, that the noble fagade of the building may 
be no longer put up ‘half bound”—shall we say 
‘in boards?’ The external aspect of the Glass 
Palace on the banks of the Serpentine is something 
miraculous :—raised like a fairy vision in a few 
days. Might it be hinted, by the way, that it be 
not turned into a booth; but that the calico be 
put under the glass—not over it? The exterior of 
the British Museum—of slow and tedious growth, 
but not less fine in another way,—exists for the 
public only as a sort of doubtful mythus; a dreamy 
theory to everybody—not omitting the two very 
well-intentioned sentries who guard its rightful 
interests. 

The interior of the British Museum, it need 
scarcely be repeated, will delight and astonish the 





merits in commenting ‘on and elucidating Shak- 


foreigner by its richness,—but puzzle him very 





seriously, I cannot help yet thinking, on the score 
of classification. It is no very enviable task to hint 
at faults; and perhaps our wisest plan would be to 
tell our foreign savant that we respect these for 
their grave and well-behaved antiquity. He should 
be made acquainted also with the fact, that our 
collection has been growing for the last half- 
century; and that in more than one of our depart- 
ments we have several of the amiable traditions of 
the last century clinging to us—before the Cuviers, 
De Blainvilles, Mitscherlichs, Jussieus and Agas- 
sizes had put forth their strength, and modelled 
respectively the several sciences attaching to theiz 
names:—in a word, that comparative anatomy, 
conchology, mineralogy, botany, and paleontology, 
it must be said, are not represented in the 
British Museum as they are at the Jardin des 
Plantes in Paris and elsewhere. We have our 
own great men, of course :—the Owens and Fara- 
days, Grant and Buckland and Marshall Hall. 
But the foreign traveller must inquire in vain for 
them in the British Museum :—no lectures being 
delivered there, as in other museums. 

The writer cannot say that he has any acquaint- 
ance with, or any interest in, anybody in the 
British Museum—or in any aspirant to such an 
honour. His single object is the furtherance of 
scientific truth ; his acquaintance with the ques- 
tions began, continued and ended in the Blue 
Book already alluded to, and in sundry visits 
to the British Museum and to several such in- 
stitutions on the Continent during the last half- 
dozen years. Everybody - must feel satisfied 
that the greatest possible care is paid to every 
specimen in the British Museum,—more espe- 
cially perhaps to the animals of the Mammalia 
orders. It is not easy, however, on that ac- 
count alone to subscribe to the fancy that the 
classification in various parts of the Museum 
is not bad and defective. In the birds, shells, 
and picture room, for instance, of our collection 
in Bloomsbury—each excellent in its way—the 
foreign visitor must fail to tuke away any clear 
idea :—the attention is too much distracted. It 
is not easy to see how this may be remedied but 
by their separation and reclassification. In the 
mineral department—though the classification is 


Great National Collection, —it will be well to | somewhat obsolete, as I mentioned before—this is 
keep in mind the latter, and compare them with | less obvious; and it is curious to perceive how 
the classification of the industrial products in| much more of satisfaction is felt here by the 
Hyde Park. And this, not with any intention | visitor, where some idea or train of ideas occupies 


the mind. There is nothing in common between 
a good picture of Stonehenge, woodpeckers, and 
periwinkles. Nobody in the world could have 
understood it but Sydney Smith. 

A very prevalent error would seem also to be, 
putting crowds of specimens for species. It is not 
intended, of course, to single out any particular 
department :—this crowding is evident everywhere 
in the Museum. It confuses the student of 
natural history. We have lately been informed by 
a writer whose science it is to be hoped is not on 
a level with his wit, that the public are all wrong : 
—that there are “‘ arranged and named in apple-pie 
order in the British Museum 3,500 specimens re- 
presenting 1,200 species.” I, for one, never ques- 
tioned the fact: but it is quite in the nature of 
things—putting Cuvier always for “ apple-pie”— 
that only 1,500 specimens in Paris, rigidly classi- 
fied and representing perhaps as many species as 
in London, should be “finer” and certainly more 
scientific. The labour and care expended on the 
mammalia in the British Museum the foreign 
visitor himself will be the first to acknowledge, 
A regiment of the Guards is finer and more in 
order than a crowd at Epsom. It was never 
intended to question the number of specimens 
in the British Museum, — but their truthful- 
ness and scientific value. The number of speci- 
mens in Paris was purposely mentioned to show 
how a smaller number may be finer and more 
useful than a large one. This may be still 
“matter of opinion” in the British Museum. 
The birds in the Museum, as I said before — 
perhaps the finest collection in the zoological 
way in the building—may possess all the species 
that their fondest friends would wish. They are not 
recognized or named ; and if the Continental visitor 
carries away an impression of half the species 
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known (I said before about one-third) he will be 
simply doing a little more than I gave him credit 
for. The small birds especially —e. g. the 


Muscicapide, Laniade, Fringillide—are as great 
a puzzle as an Ogham stone. The mass of them 
are so like, as to defy recognition as different species 
or varieties. There is no blame attachable to any 
one :—it is one of the impossibilities of every 
collection.—I simply state the fact. 

It is interesting to learn that a separate room 
for illustrating the Zoology of the British Isles by 
itself is in process of developement,—and that we 
may have in petto all that I have been contending 
for. This will particularly interest the Continental 
visitor. Let us only have a good system of classi- 
fication—without eternal regard to show and dis- 
play, and with a little more unanimity as to what 
is palzozoic, zoologic, and chemical—and let us 
make a present of the pictures,—and all will be 
right. Let us have more science, in a word— 
and less crowding and display. 

The shells, I said before, are superior to those 
in Paris,—but not as fine as those in Leyden. 
They are not to be confounded with “ testaceous 
mollusca”:—a thing unknown in the British 
Museum as far as the ordinary visitor is concerned. 
We have missed even our painful-looking friends 
in bottles lately. The Cuming Collection is within a 
stone’s throw of the British Museum,—containing 
from 10,000 to 12,000 species, illustrated by 
nearly 30,000 specimens. ‘The fact detracts from 
the richness of our Great National Collection: 
— which some of our over-zealous book-makers 
would represent as finer than all collections past, 
present and to come. One of its deficiencies— 
which I did not even allude to before—consists 
*‘in the species not being yet determined and 
named with that critical acumen which the present 
state of the science demands.” I must confess—as 
in the Mammalia—to an old hankering after the 
smaller number,—and, perhaps an ill-founded, but 
irresistible, prejudice for classification and order. 
Without this, indeed, a museum is of little use in 
disciplining the public mind for such studies. All 
the departments are most rich and valuable :— 
but it cannot be too well kept in view, that in any 
possible changes the first should be in the direction 
of classification, —begun so auspiciously in the 
various departments in Hyde Park. 

In a word, there can be no difference of 
opinion, I repeat, as to the amazing richness 
and value of the British Museum:— eve 
foreign visitor will at once admit it. What 
we want is, to make these dry bones live,—by 
classification and order, and association with the 
great facts in the world around us. The public 
mind, among its advancing humanities, must be 
told what is primitive and metamorphic—eocene 
and miocene. We have been just informed, for 
instance, that the invertebrate classes are the em- 
bryos of the vertebrate,—that epigenesis is thegreat 
secret of all animal life. Our museums scientifi- 
cally arranged should be the schools for the think- 
ing portion of the public testing such doctrines :— 
for all else but mere holiday show, it is to be feared, 
they are now a sealed book. We must except 
the Hunterian Collection. The present aspect 
of the public mind is not thus to be put off. 
This is a period of intense progress :—Science 
lending all her aids to Industry, and Industry on 
every hand acknowledging the triumphs of Science. 
The plaything of the lecture-room of a few years 


back is now a great fact in the every-day working 
world :—the electric telegraph is no longer a 


mythus of the books. Steam and coal, cotton and 
iron, flax and glass have made to themselves a 
palace :—and our foreign visitors will in them 
recognize much of the strength and stability of 
these countries. Let our Science as exhibited in 
the British Museum, our esthetic feeling, our 
school of painting, keep pace with our industrial 
progress,—and the Glass Palace will have conferred 
an infinite benefit on the present half century. 


Yours, &c. CuaARLEs Kipp, M.D. 
Kingsland. 








ORIENTAL NAMES. 
Ir is not because difficulties lie in the way 
that we should abandon the path of truth or 


of accuracy. A writer in the Atheneum 
argues that in respect to the Oriental languages 
we should retain existing orthographic forms : 
—but what, I would ask, is the existing ortho- 

aphic form of the name of the Arabian 
Prophet? If the orthographies of most modern 
writers were classed, as many of one kind of ortho- 
graphy would be found as of another. I hold, 
therefore, that to retain a corruption is to leave 
open a field for the very grievance which the 
writer in question deplores,—a constantly varying 
orthography. Again, if I, for example, adopted 
the system advocated by ‘‘A Constant Reader’ of 
representing sounds, I should, from having heard 
the name pronounced by Arabs of particular 
countries, write Mohammed. Prof. Eastwick and 
-your learned correspondent ‘‘A Constant Reader” 
say that it should be Muhammad. It is vain in an 
alphabet which, like that of the other Semitic 
nations, is composed of consonants alone, to tleter- 
mine this question by a reference to Arabic autho- 
rities. To take, however, that of a grammarian, 
Mr. Duncan Stewart has, at pages 38 and 129, 
the second and third vowels alike, but with a differ- 
ence :—Asaad Kayat, a Syrian, writes also in his 
‘ Eastern Traveller's Interpreter,’ Mohammed,—the 
second and third vowels not being identical to his 
ear. I am, however, quite ready to accede to the 
proposed orthographies of Muhammad and of Kahi- 
rah; as neither do violence to the principles which 
I advocate, and I have not like your ‘‘ Constant 
Reader” been to the country which has itself and 
its successive capitals been designated Masr, or, 
as it is still more commonly written, Misr. It is 
obvious that I did not quote the name so much as 
that of the city as to illustrate how this word 
could become corrupted into Cairo by the phonetic 
system. ‘‘A Constant Reader” also calls Muham- 
madan an Anglo-Arabic adjective; but I might 
refer to a passage in Abu'l Faraj, which is trans- 
lated in Pococke’s edition, page 17, Deus e Sione 
Mahmudan. 

The same correspondent appeals to any Oriental- 
ist ‘“‘not notorious for a defective ear,” who has 
heard Arabic, Turkish, or Persian spoken, and 
asks him whether each of these languages has not 
aneand an o? Certainly they have, in sound. 
The 7 is pronounced ase and the wu is often sounded 
aso. So also the ee’s and 00’s of the Anglo-Indians 
are the phonetic expressions of two ii’s and two 
wu’s as well as of long i and long uw. But the 
learned professor who insists at first simply on 
this question of pronunciation or phonetic equiva- 
lents, says at the last that the Arabian gram- 
marians give rules for the pronunciation of one of 
the vowels, showing when it has the sound of a 
and when it has the sound of e. To do s0, it is evi- 
dent that they must have a written expression for 
e which I was not aware of. I certainly am aware 
that the usual three marks above or below the 
line admit of slight variations, as instanced in the 
very case in point—the name of the Arabian Pro- 
phet,—and, perhaps, that difference may be equal 
to your “ Constant Reader’s” ¢; but I did not know 
that e and o had their constants in any of the 
Semitic languages. Indeed, I should still say not : 
—for ‘‘A Constant Reader” himself only speaks of 
eas a modified a. 

This, however, is a matter of comparative philo- 
logy, which does not bear immediately on the 
question at issue. Ifthe representatives of the e’s 
and o’s are once satisfactorily determined in the 
Arabic Abujad, it is obvious that we can also re- 
present them in the European alphabets. The 
great objections to phonetic equivalents are founded 
on the various pronunciation of the language 
by the Arabs themselves. Thus, for example, 
Baghdad discriminates Dal, Dzal, Dad and Da; 
while Aleppo makes Dzal, Da, and Za nearly the 
same, but Dad like Dal. Egypt sounds Jim hard 
like g in yo, and Kef is in some part of Syria pro- 
nounced like Shin, as in marshab,—for markab, a 
ship. Innumerable other instances might be given, 
notwithstanding what your correspondent says of 
there being one system of Arabic pronunciation 
prevalent, with slight variations, “‘among the 
learned” throughout the East, and that by this pre- 
valent system we should be guided in writing Arabic 





words in English characters. I hold, that if we 





adopt sound as the basis of our orthograp 
shall then always find it varying with the ny. 
the traveller writes from. Add to this the ati] 
more fatal objection, that no combination of letter; 
or directions for using the organs of speech eg 
convey all the sounds of the Arabic alphabet ou, 
rectly. 

I am quite willing to admit, with Prof, Eas. 
wick and the writer in the Atheneum, that jp 
adopting a system of orthography founded o , 
correct spelling, so far as such can be Attained, 
it will not do to attempt to alter receivai 
corruptions as Bombay, Cairo, Aleppo, Bushire, 
&c. And I think that some courtesy should be 
shown among scholars to one another when gf. 
tempting to represent vowels which they may have 
been familiar with as pronounced in particular 
countries, and which they cannot easily get at jp 
writing. But the system proposed is not, as “4 
Constant Reader” observes, for England alone, | 
is one of its most important features that by adopt. 
ing it, it makes the orthography of Oriental words 
intelligible to all Continental nations and to Of. 
entals alike :—whereas by representing sounds, the 
use of the accepted orthography is limited to on 
country alone. Iam, &c., 

WILuiaM Francis Aiysworts, 


































I thank you for your courtesy in inserting ny 
communication of the 4th inst. : and beg to tre. 
pass further on your columns with a short note 
suggested by Prof. Eastwick’s letter in last week’: 
Atheneum. 

The Professor has named several distinguished 
and highly respected scholars ; but none of them is 
an authority for the pronunciation of any Oriental 
languages but those of India, and of the dialects 
of other languages as spoken in India. 

There are two points to be considered. Fins, 
whether we shall follow the example of every 
other great European nation in using a system 
congenial with our own language. The second 
— is, whether there be ‘‘e’s” and 0's” in the 
anguages of which I have particularly spoken,— 
Arabic, Turkish and Persian. In the cases of these 
languages I admit no authority excepting that of 
a scholar who has studied the languages in question 
long and thoroughly among the people who speak 
them. With respect to Arabic, I refer the reader 
to a paper, entitled ‘Ueber die Aussprache der 
arabischen Vocale und die Betonung der arabi- 
schen Worter,’ by Mr. Lane, in the ‘ Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen morgenliindischen Gesellschaft,’ der 
Band, 2er Heft. As to Persian, I do not know 
any one who has studied that language in Persia 
and written expressly on its pronunciation. For 
Turkish, I refer to Kieffer and Bianchi’s Diction- 
ary. What would this language be without its 
“e's” and “o's”! He must have a singularly 
defective ear who has not been forcibly struck, a 
I have been, by the “e's” and “o's” of Arabic 
as pronounced by the people of the Hijéz,—and of 
Turkish as pronounced by the people of Constan- 
tinople. : 

I observe that in my letter of the 4th inst. 
«‘Mohammad” is printed ‘ Mohamad,” by mistake. 
—I am, &e. A Constant READER. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue sale of the season tickets for the Great 
Industrial Exhibition has commenced at the 
Society of Arts; and up to last evening the 
numbers sold were—of gentlemen’s tickets 304I, 
of ladies’, 2210 :—making a total of 5251. This 
very rapid sale indicates the great influx of visitors 
which may be calculated on.—It should be bore 
in mind that there will be no admission on the 
first day but for the holders of these season tickets. 

The arrangements within the Palace of Industry 
progress with great steadiness and rapidity. The 
arrivals from foreign countries multiply daily, 
though some of the more important contributes 
retain their packages in the dock warehouses unt 
the fittings are prepared for them. The specimens 
of North American produce and manufacture have 
not yet come to hand,—nor are the arrangements 
of France in a very forward state. The Americaa 
vessel, however, is at Southampton, —and the goods 
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t up in a few days. The countries 

peg et m most largely represented on 

spot after our own, are, Russia, China, 

ihe ‘um ” Switzerland, and the states which com- 

the Zollverein.—The painting of the interior 
tbe completed in a few days. 

The Executive Committee, anxious by every 

form of test to put the strength of their building 

trial, so as to re-assure even the most timid, 

aa ted yet a new set of experiments, and 


ado) 
en with perfect success. Seven frames were 


weighing sixty-eight pounds. In 
this way @ pressure of seven tons and a half was 

ined. It was then ascertained by Mr. Brunel 
that the greatest weight which could be obtained 
pv packing men as closely as possible on any given 

“ace was ninety-five pounds to the square foot. A 
teat representing one hundred pounds to the square 
foot was therefore considered amply sufficient to 
«tablish the strength and security of the galleries. 
The pressure of an ordinary crowd, such as that 
in the pit of a theatre or at a meeting, does not, 
tis said, exceed from fifty to sixty pounds to the 
square foot,—so that the pressure on the gallery 
can never exceed half the weight that it will bear. 
It must be remembered, also, that, as a great part 
of the space will be occupied by light articles dis- 

ved on stalls, the number of spectators that can 
circulate there at one time must be limited. More- 
over, the passages are made to run at the sides 
close to the pillars, where the strain is least likely 
to be dangerous. Bearing all these things in 
mind, the experiment made on Tuesday last with 
952 68-pounders must be considered conclusive. 
As in their wooden frames the shot were rolled 
along by the united strength of a large party of 
Sappers, the pillars and girders betrayed no sign 
of weakness, and the flooring of the gallery did 
not vibrate so much as that of a drawing-room 
during a ball. 

Other works connected with but outside the great 
edifice are going on satisfactorily.—The Catalogues 
are reported to be in a proper state of forward- 
ness. There will be four authorized Catalogues— 
one in French, one in German, and two in English. 
—Considerable activity in the repair of streets has 
been seen during the last week. The wooden pave- 
ment of Regent Street has been taken up and 
replaced with broken stones. The same thing needs 
to be done in several places in Oxford Street. The 
wear of roads will be very great during the coming 
sixmonths, The re-erection of the marble arch is 
nearly completed,—and for the first time the beau- 
tiful sculpture of Baily is now open to public view. 
From a considerable area of the Park the arch is 
a commanding object. In the stable-yard of the 
Hyde Park barracks the Prince Consort is about to 
set up, at his own expense, an exhibition model- 
house for the residence of four families. It will be 
constructed of hollow brick, with fire-proof floor 
and flat roof, so as to show that cottages of very 
moderate size and cost may be erected on principles 
which are now employed only in structures of 
large dimensions. It is a novel feature in the his- 
tory of our age that men of high station, whose time 
is of necessity much absorbed in the ceremonials of 
office, should give their leisure to such studies : but 
the conductor of the Great Exhibition not only 
displays a capacity to grapple with general prin- 
tiples, but an aptitude to deal with the smallest 
details, A contribution from Prince Albert to the 
Exhibition of Industry in the shape of a new model- 
house for artizans will be at once characteristic and 
Interesting, 

Government, it appears from the explanations 
male by Sir George Grey in the House of Com- 
mons, has taken the revived question of the Lon- 

n grave-yards in hand,—and we may expect soon 
tose it finally set at rest. Negotiations have been 
going on for some time with the suburban ceme- 
‘ery companies :—but with little chance, it is said, 
1 success so long as they have powers to resist. 

oluntary agreement failing,—the Home Office 
Will now invoke the Act of last session, and so bring 

¢ matter to an end. 

Actuated by that zeal and determination which 

“ve so eminently characterized her in the trying 
“reumstances of her position, Lady Franklin has 


halls, each 





organized measures for the re-equipment of the 
Prince Albert, with the view of sending her to ex- 
plore that part of the Arctic Sea which she failed 
in penetrating last year. The command of the 
Expedition has been intrusted to Mr. Kennedy, 
an able and experienced Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
officer,—and a highly efficient crew has been en- 
gaged. The little ship is in admirable condition; 
having sustained no injury by her remarkable 
voyage last year. A large proportion of the stores 
provided for that occasion will be available for the 
present Expedition.— There is something most 
affecting in this resolute battle of the wife with 
the wild Spirit who keeps the secret of Sir John 
Franklin’s fate. 


Ata recent sale in Paris, among other curious 
articles, we see mentioned a gold watch made in 
1751 by the watchmaker Beaumarchais for the 
Prince de Conti,—whose arms are engraved on the 
case. It is curious not only on account of the 
maker’s name, which the writings of his son were 
to render famous, but as a piece of mechanism. 
The movement shows a scapement of a novel de- 
scription invented by Beaumarchais, the father, 
but for the principle of which he was partly in- 
debted to his son. Ina memoir addressed at the 
time to the Academy of Sciences he mentions 
this fact, and speaks with pride of his son—then a 
very young men—as likely to prove a distinguished 
mechanician. Little did the old watchmaker dream 
that his son would be known to posterity chiefly 
as the author of two plays, unrivalled for wit and 
youthful sprightliness,—and that the day would 
come when a specimen of his famous scapement 
would derive its chief value from the fact of its 
bearing inscribed the name of the author of the 
‘Mariage de Figaro’ and the ‘ Barbier de Seville.’ 
The practical turn of Beaumarchais’ mind may, not- 
withstanding, be traced through his whole career ; 
and few bourgeois of Paris are perhaps aware how 
many sanitary and economical improvements were 
suggested and urged by his active spirit,—which 
never perhaps shone more conspicuously united 
with brilliant talent than in his long contest with 
Mirabeau on the important subject of the Paris 
water companies.—The watch which has awakened 
these recollections was purchased for 76/. by a 
Dutch amateur. 


By one of those coincidences which are constantly 
occurring when men have a common object at 
heart, our American contemporary, the New York 
Literary World, had taken up in a sense akin to 
ours the subject of international copyright about 
the time when we proposed in our columns [ante, 
p. 84] that advantage of the coming assemblage 
of nations should be taken by our authors and 
publishers to hold a Literary Congress for the 
purpose of laying the bases of a general scheme of 
international copyright, —and appealed to our 
American brethren to come properly accredited to 
such a Congress. This scheme, we are now assured 
by our New York contemporary, would be strongly 
seconded in the United States. We have often of 
late affirmed that public opinion in the New World 
is in favour of a just and immediate settlement of 
the question ; and this statement we may now for- 
tify by the evidence of the special organ of Ameri- 
can literature.— 

“‘ There is but one opinion [says the New York Literary 
World} among the literary men of this country on the sub- 
ject. We have had opportunity to test it, and found it 
uniformly bearing witness to the right and expediency of a 
general international copyright. What the authors of the 
country could do by argument in book, pamphlet and news- 
paper, they have done. An organization, the American 
Copyright Club, with Mr. Bryant for its President, was 
effected. The legislature at Washington has been memo- 
rialized again and again. Bills have been drafted in both 
houses. A fayourable report was once made by Mr. Clay, 
in the Senate. An untoward accident, the bursting of the 
Paixhan gun on board the Princeton, with the loss of the 
members of the Cabinet, once defeated the action of a com- 
mittee of the House. A new session of Congress at another 
time broke up a favourable committee of that body, on the 
eve of reporting a bill. But with all this, nothing has yet 
been accomplished at Washington. The topic has not, as 
yet, been introduced in any President’s Message, as a desir- 
able international act. In the mean time the justiee and 
expediency of the measure have received new demonstra- 
tions. The interests of writers on both sides of the Atlantic 
have grown steadily with the progress of the times. In a 
moral and fraternal and equitable view, the question is 
stronger now than ever it was. As a question of balance 
of trade the American interest has advanced in Europe. 





Our books are more in demand there, and our authors 
would receive more by the proposed act.” 

So far for the state of opinion and the willingness 
to co-operate for the common end. Our American 
friends think that memorials to Congress and Par- 
liament will soon lead to a settlement. We believe 
so too, and that it now rests entirely with writers 
and publishers to take such steps as shall lead to 
the desired change. Still, we cannot ignore the 
fact that the real bar is on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Our own Government is ready, and 
even anxious, to enter into a treaty: it is at Wash- 
ington, therefore, that the battle has chiefly to be 
fought. If the literary men of America, in urging 
their Foreign Office to action on this point, should 
desire to be supported in their application by the 
express adhesion of the representatives of English 
literature, we have no doubt that such support 
would be at once and extensively volunteered. 
The interests of all parties are the same. A Lite- 
rary Congress in London such as we have proposed 
would be a ready and popular means of organ- 
izing the opinions which prevail on the subject in 
all countries among the persons most concerned ; 
and a Congress representing the intellect of Europe 
and America would probably not long have to 
appeal to any Government in vain. But so far 
as the English and American part of the question 
is concerned, we must repeat that the work to be 
done lies on the other side of the Atlantic. Ame- 
rica needs but to say so, and the arrangements 
with England may be at once completed. 

A very curious collection of the works of 
Dante, both manuscript and printed, of transla- 
tions of the works of Dante, and of the works of 
the commentators and illustrators of Dante, was 
sold recently by Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson. 
The collection was formed by the father of Sir 
Charles Lyell, made one day’s sale of 302 lots, and 
realized 264/, 4s.—A manuscript of the ‘ Divina 
Commedia,’ (one thick volume, 18mo.) on vellum, 
of the very early part of the fifteenth century, by 
an Italian scribe, who on the conclusion of his 
labours has placed the date of the year in which it 
was finished, viz., 1404, sold for 507. 10s. The 
volume contains three small miniature illumina- 
tions, and numerous capitals, heightened with gold; 
and belonged to the celebrated Italian poet and 
historian, Benedetto Varchi, who has placed his 
autograph, together with the date of its possession 
by him (viz. 1511), at the end of the text.—Another 


| manuscript on paper (folio) of the fifteenth century, 
| by an Italian scribe, N. Laur. Dadi de Spinellis, 


who at the end states the volume as being con- 
cluded the 14th of October 1436,—brought 29/. 10s. 
—tThe prima edizione, in ancient Italian morocco 
binding, folio (Fuligno), Numeyster, 1472, of great 
rarity and value, possessing the best readings of the 
author, and of which it is supposed that not more 
than nine perfect copies exist in England, sold for 
14/7. The copy was sound, but the first ten leaves 
are copied in an old hand.—A copy of the first, 
edition, with a commentary, fine copy, green mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, joints, by Kaltheeber, rare, folio, 
Venezia, perVind. de Spiera, 1477,—sold for 87. 12s. 
—A copy of the ‘ Divina Cc ia,’ col Cc t 
di Martino Paulo Nidobeato e di Guido Terzago, 
old Italian binding, royal folio, Lud. et Alb. Pede- 
montani, 1478,—brought 4/. 6s.—And a copy of 
the first edition in old gilt red morocco, royal folio, 
Firenze, N. di Lorenzo, 1481, col Commento di 
Cristoferi Landino, with two of the curious and 
scarce engravings by Baccio Baldini, from the designs 
of Sandro Botticelli,—sold for 4. 2s. —The sale cata- 
logue is arranged chronologically; and, when priced 
throughout, forms a valuable guide-book to the col- 
lectors of early Italian poetry. 

Our neighbours, the Belgians, seem to be espe- 
cially fond of pageants; and a history of all the 
masques, celebrations, &c., ancient and modern, in 
the Low Countries might be made little less sig- 
nificant and interesting than the Feste Veneziane 
of Signora Renier Michiel. Now, their journals 
announce that the grand historic procession of the 
Société des Incas is shortly to be presented at 
Valenciennes with great cost and splendour. But 
mark the accompaniments of the show, as no less 
significant of the times we are living in than its 
announcement is of place.—‘The opera and other 
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theatres of Paris and Brussels,” says the journal, 
““the wardrobes of the most celebrated costumiers, 
and the stock of the ancient historic fétes of Arras, 
Cambrai and Douai, will contribute to the splen- 
dour of this festival. The administration of the 
North of France Railway, who will derive a large 
additional traffic from these festivities, has been 
extremely liberal towards the Société des Incas. 
Besides the sum of 1,000 francs subscribed by M. 
de Rothschild, that gentleman has ordered that all 
the articles necessary for the procession shall be 
conveyed from Paris gratuitously, as likewise the 
persons employed for that purpose. It is said that 
pleasure trains will be organized on the different 
fines at the time of this marvellous solemnity. It 
is in contemplation to erect tents and other tem- 

rary places of shelter in the town and its vicinity, 


with a view to afford lodging to those persons who- 


may be unable to find accommodation in the more 
substantial dwellings of Valenciennes.”—We can- 
not but recommend the part which the railway 
plays in this pageant to the attention of lovers of 
old times, like Mr. Ruskin, who would have the 
iron road kept as grim and unadorned as possible, 
seeing that shut up it can hardly be. To any one, 
however, the mixture of objects, epochs, and 
materials must seem sufficiently whimsical. 

Two or three paragraphs having lately crept into 
the corners of newspapers reporting cases of rob- 
bery by means of chloroform, a good deal of excite- 
ment and not a little terror have been created 
among the timid. Nervous ladies and very old 
gentlemen have begun to protest against the 
march of science since they fancy it is going to 
the old tune of the Rogue’s March. The magic 
passes and the powerful ether were all very well in 
private drawing-rooms, where idleness could dally 
with the profound mysteries of the human organi- 
zation; but when practitioners on the Hampstead 
Road or by Wimbledon Common are said to fas- 
cinate their victims by the scent of a muslin hand- 
kerchief, curiosity is turned very suddenly into 
alarm. We have not hitherto thought it worth 
while to notice these vague apprehensions; but as 
we now find Lord Campbell introducing a clause 
against robbery by chloroform into his bill for the 
better prevention of offences—certain of itself to 
eonfirm and increase the alarm which is felt,—we 
think it necessary to inform such of our readers as 
have doubts about the matter that they are entirely 
groundless. Any one who has seen chloroform 
administered is well aware that its action is not 
instantaneous. It is extremely difficult to give it 
to a person without his consent,—and it can then 
be done only by using force. This makes it use- 
less to the robber. If a person is completely 
overpowered, he may be robbed without the chlo- 
roform; if he be not, he cannot be compelled to 
inhale it. This view is taken, we perceive, by the 
Medical Times. Only two cases have been brought 
before the courts of law of attempts to give chlo- 
roform with felonious intent—and both were gross 
failures. One was at Kendal; where a clever 
fellow got into the bedroom of a man whom he 
wished to rob, but instead of quietly carrying off 
his watch and money as a less scientific thief 
would have done, he attempted to give the sleeping 
man a dose of ether which, of course, awoke him, 
and the thief was arrested. The other was the 
case of a young man who attempted to etherize 
his sweetheart; but she tore the handkerchief from 
her mouth, cried out for the police, and gave the 
experimenter in charge,—who was at once given 
up to her in marriage as a reward for his want of 
success. We are not acquainted with any real case 


of a robbery having been committed under these 


circumstances. The vague notices of such cases 
which now and then get into daily papers must be 
set down to the same inventive genius which lives 
on the mesmerized snail, the sea serpent, the 
Nelson Column, and other apocrypha, and delights 
in bits of romance dragged out of the Regent’s 
Canal. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten 
till Five.—Admission, 1a, Catalogue, ls. 

* GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





The WINTER EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR DRAW- 
INGS and SKETCHES LN OILS, comprising works by the mos 
eminent living Arti-ts, is OPEN from Ten till dusk daily.— Ad- 
mission, including Catalogue, 1s, ; Season Tickets, 33. 

130, Regent-street. J. L. GRUNDY, Manager. 





Will close in a few days. 

EXHIBITION of MODERN BRITISH ART, at the Gallery 
of the Ol Water Colour Society, 5, Pall Mall East, OPEN from 
Ten till Six.—Admission, 1s. SAMUEL STEPNEY, Sec. 

“A more interesting and instructive Exhibition, comprising 
more first-class works, from a larger number of the highest names 
in Modern English Art, has perhaps never before been opened in 
this country.” 





The CLASSIC PANORAMA of the NILE—EGYPTIAN 
HALL, PICCADILLY.—A vivid realization of all that is pic- 
turesque in scenery, grand in architecture, and interesting in 
detail, throughout the three countries of Egypt, Nubia, and 
Ethiopia. At Three and Eight o'clock, with a Lecture by Mr. 
Hingston; and explanatory notes by Selim Aga, a native of Central 
Africa.—Stalls, 2; Pit, 18, 6d.; Balcony, 14 : 

“ Replete with information. A most interesting and instructive 
exhibition.”—T7he Times. 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street, Waterloo 
Place.—The New Moving Diorama, illustrating “OUR NATIVE 
LAND,” or England and the Seasons, is NOW OPEN daily, in 
the Lower Gallery, forming a separate Exhibition from the Over- 
land Mail.—Mornings at Two, Evenings at Seven o'clock. Doors 
open half-an-hour before each rep tati dmissi 18,; 
Stalls, 28. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 38. each.—The Dioranfa of the 
OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, from Southampton to Madras 
and Calcutta, is still exhibited daily at Twelve, Three, and Eight 
o’clock.—Admission, 14, ; Stalls, 28. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 3a. 


tion.— 





NOW OPEN.—HOLY LAND DIORAMA.—At the Gallery of 
the New Society of Painters in Water Colours, 53, Pall Mall, a 
GRAND MOVING DIORAMA of SYRIA and PALESTINE, 
conveying the spectator from Egypt, on the track of the Israelites, 
to Mount Sinai, and through Edom to the Promised Land and 
the City of Jerusalem ; thence, carrying him to the shores of the 
Mediterranean, past Acre, Tyre, Sidon, and Beyrout, to Lebanon ; 
then through Galilee to Samaria. Daily, at Three and Eight.— 
Aduission, 1s. ; Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. 





The ORIGINAL DIO 


RAMA, Regent’s Park.—NOW_ EX- 
HIBITING, Two highly 


interesting Pictures, each 70 feet broad 
and 50 feet high, representing MOUNT TNA, in Sicily, during 
an Eruption ; and the ROYAL CASTLE of STULZENFELS on 
the Rhine, with various effects. Admission to both Pictures only 
One Shilling. —Children under twelve years, half-price. Open from 
Ten till dusk. 


DR. KAHN’S GRAND ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, never 
exhibited before,is NOW OPEN at his grand Exhibition Rooms, 
No. 315, Oxford Street, near Regent Cireus, from 10 o'clock in the 
morning till 10 in the evening.—Admission, 28. each, 
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— LECTURE on 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INS 
ANC LAX, by Thomas Beale 


the CULTURE and APPLIANC 
Browne, Esq., on Wednesday and Saturday at Two o’clock.—LEC- 
TURE on the PREPARATION and BLEACHING of FLAX. b 
J.H. Pepper, Esq.—LECTURE on the CHEMISTRY of IGNI- 
TION and COMBUSTION.—LECTURE by Dr. Bachhoffner on 
VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY, in which wiil be exhibited ALL- 
MAN'S PATEN ELECTRIC LIGHT.— LECTURES on 
the MUSIC of WALES, by Ellis Loberts, Esq. (Harpist to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales), with Vocal Lilustrations, by Miss Blanche 
Yonnge, R.A. of Music, on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and 
riday Evenings at Eight,and on Saturday at Three.—The CELE- 
BRATED JUVENILE HARPISTS (the Lockwood Family) will 
perform Trios, under the direction of Mr. Frederick Chatterton 
daily at Four o’clock.—EXHIBITION of the OXY-HY DROGEN 
MICRUSCOPE.—NEW SERIES of DISSOLVING VIEWS, illus- 
trating some of the ROYAL RESIDENCES of EUROP#.— Ad- 
mission, 18.; Schools, Heltories oe daily from Eleven till Five 
o'clock, and every Eveuing (EXCEPT SATURDAY) from Seven 
till Half-past Ten. 








SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 


Royat.—March 6.—G. Rennie, Esq. V.P. in 
the chair.— A paper was read, entitled ‘On 
the relation of the Direction of the Wind to the 
Age of the Moon,’ by G. B. Airy, Esq.—The 
object of this memoir went to show that the popu- 
lar belief that the direction of the wind is depen- 
dent on the age of the moon, has no foundation 
in fact. 





GEocRAPHICAL.—March 3.—Sir C. Malcolm, 
V.P. in the chair.—F. D. P. Astley, J. B. Hyde 
and J. Jennings, Esqs., were elected Fellows.— 
The papers read were: ‘Survey of the Southern 
part of the Middle Island of New Zealand,’ by 
Capt. J. L. Stokes, of H.M. steamer Acheron, 
illustrated by a map by Arrowsmith,—and ‘Remarks 
on the Adaptation of the Aneroid for the Purposes 
of Surveying in India,’ by George Buist, Esq. 
L.L.D. 


AstTRONOMICAL.—Jan. 10.—Rev. R. Sheep- 
shanks, V.P., in the chair.—E. F. T. Fergusson, 
I. Brown, and W. Simms, jun., Esqs., were elected 
Fellows. — The publication of the Astronomische 
Nachrichten is to be continued under the care of 
Prof. Hansen and Dr. Petersen, as successors to 
the late editor, Prof. Schumacher. 

A letter from Mr. Dawes expresses his “regret 
that in some quarters the extent of his claim to the 
independent discovery of a new appendage to Saturn’s 
ring, founded on his observations of Nov. 29, 1850, 
do not appear to be correctly appreciated. Rough 
original entries made in the utmost haste, under the 
fear of losing the precious starlight and of disorder- 
ing the optic nerve by long or frequent exposures 








a eee.” 
u ways fully e 

what the observer intended to convey ; he, 

fore, drew a large coarse diagram in his journal, 
immediate connexion with his entries for ~ 
evening.” —This sketch unfortunately was not 
pended to his prior communication. * 

In ‘Further Observations of the Ring of Satun, 
by the Rev. W. R. Dawes, the writer states ¢ 
he has frequently received the impression of the 
newly-discovered ring being divided into two 
or else composed of two zones of different », 
flective powers ; but, on the whole, Considers th, 
former hypothesis the more probable of the ty, 
since, in the latter case the inner edge of the 
exterior one would be unlikely to present a wel. 
defined elliptic outline. He has also observej 
that the upper and more distant portion of th, 
obscure ring is more plainly seen than the com. 
sponding portion on the side nearest to the 
—and also that the projection of it at its inner ay; 
is considerably narrower than accords with jy 
breadth at the major axis. 

In a letter dated Jan. 15, 1851, addressed 4, 
the Astronomer-Royal, Father Zecchi, Direct 
of the Observatory of the Collegio Romano, ep. 
municated the results of his calculations of the ds. 
ments of Egeria from the observations of §; 
de Gasparis, according to Prof. Challis's method: 
and states that, on the 23rd of November, “he had 
observed that the shadow of the ball on the ring 
was slightly curved, its convexity being opposed 
to the ball, and that the inner edge of the plang 
seemed exceedingly ill defined,—and had write, 
on the subject to Mr. Lassell, who had witnesel 
a similar phenomenon, but clearly with his power. 
ful instrument what they at Rome could see only 
in a confused manner,—and winds up with th 
remark, since abundantly confirmed by Mes, 
Bond, Lassell, and Dawes,—‘ there is, therefore, 
something new in this marvellous planet.” Thu, 
“coming events cast their shadows before.” 

A paper was contributed by Mr. John Riddk 
‘On a Method of computing the small Corrections 
for clearing the Lunar Distance.’ 

At the close of the meeting, Sir John Lubbock 
gave a short discourse ‘On the Properties and 
Uses of the Gnomonic Projection of the Sphere;— 
of which the especial object was to show that by 
means of maps drawn upon this projection, the 
solution of problems in what is called the use «f 
the globes may be effected. Sir John states, that 
by maps of this kind, which may be procurel 
for one penny each, at No. 6, Charing Cross, he 
can solve problems as exactly as on a twelve-inch 
globe. 








Astatic.—Feb. 15.—Prof. Wilson in the chair. 
—Memoranda, by Capt. Chapman, were read, 
accompanying a map of part of the ancient city of 
Anuraja-pura, in Ceylon, constructed under Major 
Skinner, the Surveyor-General of the island ; and 
which is made the vehicle of additional and more 
accurate details than are given in the account im 
parted in Vol. III. of the Transactions of the 
Society.—Anuraja-pura is situated on the river 
Ar, and is nearly in a direct line between Tri- 
comalee and Calpentyn. The map comprises 4 
space extending rather more than two miles from 
south to north, and above one mile and a halffrom 
east to west. This space contains,—the Bo Malloa, 
or sacred tree ; seven Dagobahs, in ruins (with on 
exception); and to the extreme south, the tomb 
of Elala, a celebrated Malabar usurper. 
inclosure attached to the sacred tree is to the 
southward in the map, and the entrance to tt 8 
on the north, through two buildings. The tre 
is generally believed to be the Ficus religiosa; but 
some discussion has arisen on the subject which 
may have been caused by the trees of different 
Buddhas having been planted around the sacrel 
tree. A circular slab of dark blueish granite 5 
inserted in the ground on the outer side of the 
second building. This slab is sculptured in cot 
centric bands of different widths. The centril 
space is occupied by three dots, forming an equ 
lateral triangle (.°.), which forms the letter 1 of 
Prinsep’s earliest Lath alphabet. Then follow 
three bands, representing the lotus in different 
states. Then one band, containing a represent 
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- d of the lotus, very gracefully dis- 
tion _— outa line. Then ® fitth, bearing a 
tation of the hansa, or sacred goose, with 
of the lotus in its bill. Then a sixth, 

th a representation of a beautiful scroll ona leaf. 
es a seventh, representing the cow, the lion, 
the horse, and the elephant, repeated ; and lastly, 
5 long and narrow leaf. Capt. Chapman compared 
this curious sculpture with drawings in ‘ The Sketch 
of Buddhism in N epal,’ by Hodgson (Trans. R.A.S. 
ol. ii. p. 256), and endeavoured to prove that the 
po animals are emblematic of the four great rivers 
_the Indus, the Sutledge, the Jumna, and the 
Ganges, which have their sources north of the 
Himalaya Mountains, through whose lofty ridges 
they break by four distinct and different passes, 
from 15,000 feet to 16,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. The details relating to the Dagobahs 
were necessarily so minute that a selection of two 
will suffice. Thoupa Rama is the first Dagobah 
ever raised in Ceylon. It was erected by Dewi- 
nipatisse, ° ~ 
936th year of Buddha, or in the 307th year B.c. 
It incloses the right jaw-bone of Gautama Budd- 
ha—‘ which, descending from the skies, placed 
itself upon the crown of the monarch.” The form 
of the dome appears from the map to have been 
that of a bell placed upon a circular base, which 
extends a little beyond the lower extremity. This 
form exists still in the tombs of the kings and 
queens at Kandy. Its height appears to have been 
12 cubits, or from 26 feet to 27 feet. It was sur- 
rounded by three concentric rows of pillars of 
granite, 26 feet in height. The first 9 feet of each 

illar forms the base, and was only a square of 
12 inches. The next portion, or shaft, 18 feet 
6 inches, was an unequal octagon, produced by 
cutting off the corners, so as to leave four sides 
of 8 inches. The capital is 2 feet 6 inches in height, 
is covered with sculptures chiefly representing 
repetitions of a grotesque, corpulent human figure, 
and is terminated in a knob. There were 109 of 
these pillars, either entire or in parts, standing 
when the spot was visited in 1829. The original 
number is concluded to have been twice 84—the 
sacred number of Buddha, or 168. Ruanwelli Sai 
was commenced by king Duttu-vaimanu, in the 
year of Buddha 382, and was completed by his 
brother Saida-tissa, in 424 of Buddha, or 119 B.c. 
its form is that of a simicircle; and its base was 
120 paces in diameter, or somewhat more than as 
many cubits. It stands in a square paved with 
granite, each side of which is about 180 cubits, 
and is inclosed by a ditch of 70 feet in width. 
The memoranda went on to mention the hill temple 
of Mehentele, which is held in the greatest rever- 
ence as the spot on which the first Buddha alighted 
on his first visit to Ceylon. 

Capt. Chapman then proceeded to the examina- 
tion of an inscription, in the Lath character, of 
which a drawing was made in 1829. By the 
‘assistance of a fellow-soldier and companion of the 
writer, the following names have been made out 
satisfactorily :—Devanam-piasi ; Duttha Gamany 
Abhaya Maharaja; and Amanda, The following 
dates are thus procured :— 

Dewani-piatissa, 307 B.c. 

Duttha Gamany Abhaya, 161 B.c. 

Amanda Gamany, 21 A.D. 
From these dates the writer hoped to prove that 
the Dewani-piatissa of Ceylon was not the De- 
vanampriya of Hindiistan. a 

Col. Rawlinson informed the Society that he 
had recently examined, at the British Museum, a 
collection of Babylonian relics which had been sent 
over to this country by Col. Williams, the officer 
commissioned by the British Government to assist 
in the delineation of the boundaries of the Turkish 
and Persian Empires. The relics in question were 


represen! 
the seed 


on his conversion to Buddhism, in the 


the result of the researches of Mr. Loftus, the 
geologist attached to Col. Williams's party, at 
Warka, Senkerah, Umgheir, and other ancient 
sites in Lower Chaldea; and they consisted of 


bricks, terra-cotta tablets, engraved shells, frag- 
ments of inscribed pottery, &c. The bricks were 
of very considerable interest in bringing to light 
the existence of a royal and independent dynasty 
in Chaldea Proper, intermediate between the 

n kings of the Khursabad line and the 


| Babylonian house of Nabonasser ; there were also 


legends of several princes of the last-named family 
who were previously unknown ; and one particular 
sun-dried brick that had been found at Senkereh 
bore in relief the name and titles of Cyrus the 
Great, and described him as the son of Cambyses : 
a further proof being thus obtained of the historical 
truthfulness of Herodotus. By far the most in- 
teresting, however, of the relics in question, were 
the numerous terra-cotta tablets. They were of 
the small flat class, two or three inches in length 
and breadth, and gently swelling in the centre, of 
which several specimens already exist in the Mu- 
seums of Europe, and which have been usually 
supposed to be contracts or deeds of sale. Col. 
Rawlinson had not sufficiently examined and com- 
pared the legends to be able to give the exact sense 
which they conveyed ; but as he observed that the 
documents were certainly official, issued by order 
of the King, attested or indorsed by the great 
officers of State, and referring to specific amounts 
in weight of gold or silver,—he could not help sus- 
pecting that the Babylonian kings, in an age when 
coined money was unknown, used these pieces of 
baked clay for the mere purpose of a circulating 
medium. The smaller cakes he thought corre- 
sponded to the notes of hand of the present day, 
the tenor of the legends being apparently an ac- 
knowledgment of liability by private parties for 
certain amounts of gold and silver; but the more 
formal documents seemed to be notes issued by 
the Government for the convenience of circulation, 
representing a certain value, which was always 
expressed in measures of weight, of gold or silver, 
and redeemable on presentation at the royal trea- 
su Col. Rawlinson had examined the tablets 
hitherto chiefly with a view to historical discovery, 
and he had succeeded in finding the names of Nabo- 
pollassar, Nabokodrossor, Nabonidus, Cyrus, and 
Cambyses ; the precise day of issue in such a month 
of such a year of the king’s reign being in each 
instance attached to the document. Before the 
next meeting of the Society, however, he would 
take an opportunity of studying more closely the 
exact wording of the legends with a view to the 
verification of this apparent discovery of a system 
of artificial currency having prevailed in Babylonia 
at least 700 or 800 years before the Christian era, 
almost similar to the banking systems of modern 
Europe,—and he would acquaint the Society with 
the result of his researches. 

March 1.—Sir G. T. Staunton, V.P., in the 
chair.—The Secretary read a paper, by Capt. H. B. 
Lynch, descriptive of the remains of antiquity on 
the banks of the Euphrates, from Ethdeheen to 
Asharah. At 15 miles from Ethdeheen, on a rising 
ground, lie the ruins of Resaphe, or Sergiopolis, 
once the house of the Christians of Syria, and 
where remains of their churches are stil! found. 
The lower portion of one magnificent church is 
nearly perfect. The nave, which is 150 feet long 
by 80 feet broad, is divided from the aisles by rows 
of white marble columns, of no recognized order. 
Three splendid arches spring from low buttresses 
between the columns. A small colonnade ran 
round the upper part of the church, on which the 
roof appears to have rested ; but this has entirely 
fallen. The nave is semicircular at the eastern 
end; but the place where the altar stood is covered 
with the ruins of the roof. Behind the altar are 
several small rooms, beautifully adorned with rich 
cornices, carved window-frames, and screens which 
admit the light through delicately executed trellis- 
work, carved in marble. The whole area of the 
city is a mass of ruins; but the external wall is 
nearly perfect. After describing several places of 
less note, the writer proceeded to give an account 
of the remains of a bridge at Phunsa, a promontory 
at the extreme eastern point of the river, 88 miles 
from Aleppo. This place the writer conceives to 
be the ancient Thapsacus, because it agrees with a 
point at which the younger Cyrus crossed the 
river ; and Alexander found a broken bridge at 
that place,—a fact which does not apply to any 
other point of the Euphrates. The nature of the 
ground, too, renders this place the most convenient 
spot for the passage of an army. Lower down, on 
the right bank of the river, lie the beautiful ruins 


built of large carved blocks of coarse white marble. 
In the immediate vicinity of the city are several 
remarkable tombs built of masonry, and three 
stories high. In one of these was found a coffin, 
containing an embalmed body, covered with fine 
linen and silk and a resinous composition. There 
was also found in the coffin a rude mask of gold, 
which, although now somewhat flattened, probably 
bore the semblance of the tenant of the tomb. This 
mask was brought to this country, and was ex- 
hibited some time ago at a meeting of the Society, 
by the kindness of the Hon. East India Company, 
in whose possession it remains. The presence of 
this mask, and the practice of embalming, seem to 
argue a higher antiquity for the tombs than for 
the city. The last place of note before reaching 
Asharah, is Rahabah, built on the cliffs, about two 
miles from the river. The castle is said to be the 
work of Rahab il Amalachi, prior to the Moham- 
medan era ; and the ruins offer evidence of a very 
high authority. A tribe of Arabs, claiming descent 
from Rahab the Amalekite, dwell in the vicinity ; 
and the countenance of their chief bore strong signs 
of a Jewish extraction. The guide spoke of in- 
scribed stones found oceasionally about the ruins 
of this place ; but none were found while the party 
was there, except a tablet on the outside wall of 
the place, on which a few letters were visible. 
The few remaining characters, however, appeared 
to be Arabic ; and the part of the wall in which 
it was found had evidently been repaired ata date 
subsequent to that of the remainder of the ruins. 

Socrery or ANTIQUARIES.—March 5.—Viscount 
Mahon, President, in the chair.—Col. Lloyd, by a 
specimen exhibited and by a letter, explained the 
mode in which our ancestors, particularly of the 
Romano-British period, manufactured the twisted 
gold torques, which have attracted so much atten- 
tion and speculation.—Mr. Doubleday sent gutta- 
percha impressions of several antique seals,—the 
oldest being that of the foundress of Balliol College, 
Oxford, in 1286. She was daughter of one of the 
earls, orkings(asthey were then ranked). of Galway. 
The most modern was that of Cardinal Beaufort. 
—The reading was confined to a paper by Sir H. 
Ellis. The Society ought to enlarge its circle of 
contributors by giving as much encouragement as 
possible to those who are not in the habit of fur- 
nishing papers.—Sir H. Ellis’s communication re- 
lated, like his last, to the Tower of London; and 
consisted chiefly of a letter from Sir W. Wade, 
when constable to (we think) the Earl of Salisbury, 
on the exercise of patronage in the disposal of the 
office of warder, and in some other minor appoint- 
ments. It was dated 1612, and contained nothing 
very important.—Mr. Fairholt transmitted a draw- 
ing in colours of a chalice preserved at Warwick 
Castle. It was an excellent representation of a 
beautiful object. 















Institute oF British Arcurrects.—Feb. 24. 
—Prof. Cockerell, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. J. 
Clayton read ‘An historical and descriptive account 
of Dore Abbey Church, Herefordshire ;’ a building 
in the early pointed style, which, though before 
richly endowed, was allowed to go to ruin from 
the Dissolution of Monasteries till the reign of 
Charles the First,—when the transept and choir, 
the only remaining parts, were converted by Lord 
Scudamore into a parish church. The chief 
peculiarity of the building was, the Lady Chapel 
having five small windows with gables or dormers 
rising out of a large roof ascending with a lofty 
pitch to the clerestory windows above. This 
arrangement being unusual, led to some discussion; 
and many remarks were made on Gothic archi- 
tecture generally,—and especially on its national 
and provincial differences. —Mr. Fergusson ob- 
served, that different orders of monks adopted dif- 
ferent features and details. He stated that he had 
traced the exact style of Roslyn Chapel—hitherto 
an architectural enigma—in the Cathedral of 
Burgos, in Spain. The general influence of the 
Freemasons—the local influences arising from the 
prevalence of certain building materials, and other 
circumstances—the origin of the pointed system 
—and several other topics, were incidentally re- 








of Helibi, of the age of the lower Roman empire, 


ferred to in the discussion; in which the Chairman, 
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Mr. Tite, Mr. Fowler, Mr. Ashpitel, Mr. Ferrey, 
Mr. Scoles, and other gentlemen took part. 

LinneaN.—March 4.—Dr. Wallich, V.P., in 
the chair.—A collectionof specimens of Dried Ferns 
from the north of India, made by M. P. Edgworth, 
bay was presented by the Rev. R. Ewing. Dr. 
Welwitsch presented the fruits of the following 
plants :—Mauritia Vinifera, Copernicia cerifera 
and Siderorylon Argaso.—A paper ‘On _ the 
Gum called Bdellium,’ by B. A. R. Nicholson, 
Esq., was read. This gum, which is mentioned 
in Scripture, and sometimes known by the name 
of false myrrh, is the produce of a species of 
Balsamodendron. Mr. Stocks has lately traced 
the origin of this gum to a species called B. mukul. 
Specimens of the impure and purified gums were 
exhibited. 

Entomo.ocicat.—March 3.—J. O. Westwood, 
Esq., President, in the chair.—A small hornets’- 
nest was exhibited on the part of Mr. Newman, 
of Stroud, accompanied by the queen hornet and 
young ones she had reared. An account of the 
formation of the nest, with remarks on the habits 
of hornets, was read; and Mr. Newman particu- 
larly noticed that hornets are not so predatory 
and rapacious as wasps,—a remark that was corro- 
borated by the President.—Mr. Stevens exhibited 
a moth Orthostixis catenaria, Hub., a North 
American species, which had been taken by Mr. 
Thorncroft near Eastbourne. Mr. Stevens also 
exhibited specimens of the Australian longicorn, 
Phacodes Mossmanni, recently described in ‘The 
Zoologist.’-—The President observed that on ex- 
amining some furze pods containing specimens 
of Oxystoma ulicis, he had found in one a cocoon 
in which was a grub, which differing in the struc- 
ture of the mouth from the usual form of Opion 
larvee, and being inclosed in a cocoon, he imagined 
was some hymenopterous insect parasitic upon 
the Oxystoma.—Mr. Douglas exhibited a stem of 
dock in which were some larve of the Hymeno- 
pterous genus Cemonus. The parent had excavated 
the stem, and had closed the hole through which 
it had entered by a thin papery film. Mr. Stainton 
exhibited a singular species of Tineide taken by 
Mr. Stevens among rushes at Hammersmith, 
which formed the type of a new genus. He pro- 
pas to call it Limnecia phragmitella. A specimen 

ad been for many years in Mr. Bentley’s collection; 
but the singular structure appeared to have escaped 
notice. Mr. Stainton also exhibited a new species 
of Tinea, taken in the streets of Liverpool by Mr. 
Gregson.—A description by Mr. Logan of a new 
species of Lithocolletis was read; and the President 
read descriptions of the Chinese Papilionide ex- 
hibited at the previous meeting,—and also descrip- 
tions of three new genera of exotic Coleoptera. 

The President announced that copies of the 
address delivered by the late President at the 
anniversary meeting were on the table for distri- 
bution among the members :—also, that the fourth 
part of the Society’s Transactions, Vol. I., N.s., 
was ready. 

INsTITUTION oF CrviL ENGINEERS. — March 4. 
— W. Cubitt, Esq., President, in the chair. 
—The discussion was renewed on Mr. Bruce’s 
paper.—The paper read was, ‘A Description of 
a Turn-table, 42 feet in diameter, in use on the 
Bristol and Exeter Railway,’ by Mr. I. J. Mac- 
donnell. —The following were elected associates :— 
Messrs. W. Bird, C. H. Corlett, L. E. Fletcher, 
J. E. Gill, W. F. Hobbs, T. Howard, H. A. Hunt, 
R. W. Jackson, J. P. Kennedy, J. Paxton and 
Capt. H. M. Denham, R.N. 

arch 11.—W. Cubitt, Esq., President, in the 
chair.—The paper read was ‘A Description of the 
Mode of Working an Inclined Plane of 1 in 274, 
on the Oldham Branch of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway,’ by Capt. J. M. Laws, R.N. 


Royat Instirution.—Feb. 14.—The Duke of 











Northumberland, President, in the chair.—Prof. 
E. Forbes ‘ On Recent Researches into the Natural | 
History of the British Seas.’ The natural history | 
of the British seas has for a long time been a | 
favourite subject of investigation. Within the last 
fifteen years, however, fresh inquiries have been | 


set on foot, and the details of their zoology and 
botany worked out to an extent beyond that to 
which the examination of any other marine pro- 
vince has been carried. Numerous and beautifully 
illustrated monographs, treating of their fishes, 
cetacea, portions of the articulata, the mollusca, 
radiata, zoophytes, sponges, and alge, have been 
published, either at private cost, or by patriotic 
publishers, or by the Ray Society, such as the 
scientific literature of no other country can show. 
As these have all been the results of fresh and 
original research, they present a mass of valuable 
data sufficient to form a secure basis for important 
generalizations. From these materials, and from 
the results of the inquiries into the distribution of 
creatures in the depths of our seas, conducted by 
a Committee of the British Association, a clear 
notion may be formed of the elements of which 
our submarine population is composed. Extensive 
tables, exhibiting the sublittoral distribution of 
marine Invertebrata, from the south of England 
along the western coasts of Great Britain to Zet- 
land, mainly constructed from the joint observa- 
tions of Prof. E. Forbes and Mr. Mac Andrew, 
are now preparing for publication as a first part of 
a general report from the Committee referred to. 
The data embodied in these tables are the produce 
of researches conducted during the last eleven 
years, and registered systematically at the time of 
observation. British Marine animals and plants 
are distributed in depth (or bathymetrically) in a 
series of zones or regions which belt our shores 
from high-water mark down to the greatest depths 
explored. The uppermost of these is the tract 
between tidemarks; this is the Littoral Zone. 
Whatever be the extent of rise and fall of the tide, 
this zone, wherever the ground is hard or rocky, 
thus affording security for the growth of marine 
plants and animals, presents similar features and 
can be subdivided into a series of corresponding 
sub-regions; through all of which the common 
limpet (Patella vulgata) ranges, giving a character 
to the entire belt. Each of these sub-regions has 
its own characteristic animals and plants. Thus, 
the highest is constantly characterized by the pre- 
sence of the periwinkle Littorina rudis, (and on 
our western shores, Littorina neritoides) along with 
the sea-weed Fucus canaliculatus. The second sub- 
region is marked by the sea-weed Lichina and the 
common mussel (Mytilus edulis). In common with 
the third sub-region it almost always presents rocks 
thickly encrusted with barnacles, so that where 
our shores are steep a broad white band entirely 
composed of these shell-fish, may be seen when the 
tide is out, marking the middle space so conspi- 
cuously as to be visible from a great distance. In 
the third sub-region the commonest form of wrack 
or kelp (Fucus articulatus) prevails, and the large 
periwinkle (Littorina littorea) with Purpura Capil- 
lus are dominant and abundant. In the fourth 
and lowest sub-region the Fucus just mentioned 
gives way for another species, the Fucus serratus ; 
and in like manner the shells are replaced by a 
fresh Littorina (littoralis) and peculiar Trochi. 
Once below low-water mark the periwinkles be- 
come rare, or disappear, and the Fuci are replaced 
by the gigantic sea-weeds known popularly as tan- 
gles (species of Laminaria, Alaria, &c.), among 
which live myriads of peculiar forms of animals 
and lesser plants. The genus Lacuna among shell- 
fish is especially characteristic of this zone. In 
sandy places the Zostera or grass-wrack replaces 
the Laminaria. The Laminarian Zone extends to 
a depth of about fifteen fathoms, but in its lowest 
part the greater sea-weeds are comparatively few, 
and more usually the prevailing plant is the curious 
coral-like vegetable called Nullipore. From fifteen 
to fifty or more fathoms we find a zone prolific in 
peculiar forms of animal life, but from which con- 
spicuous vegetables seem almost entirely banished. 
The majority of its inhabitants are predacious. 
Many of our larger fishes belong to this region, to 
which, on account of the plant-like zoophytes 
abounding in it, the name of Coralline Zone has 
been applied. The majority of the rarer shell-fish 
of our seas have been procured from this region. 
Below fifty fathoms is the Region of Deep-sea 
Corals, so styled because hard and strong true 
corals of considerable dimensions are found in its 





depths. In the British seas it is to oked $. 
around the Zetlands and Hebrides, ional & 
our most curious animals, forms of zoophytes vol 
echinoderms, have been drawn up from the “ 
of the ocean. Its deepest recesses have not as 
been examined. Into this region we find that 
a few species extend their range from the }j 
zones. When they do so they often change their 
aspect, especially so far as colour is 


con 
losing brightness of hue and becoming dull-colourag 
or even colourless. In the lower zones it is the 


association of species rather than the presence of 
peculiar forms which gives them a distinetiyg 
character. All recent researches, when scieni, 
fically conducted, have confirmed this Classificg 
tion of provinces of depth. When we have an 
apparent exception, as in the case of the gu), 
marine ravine off the Mull of Galloway, dredged 
by Captain Beechey and recorded by Mr. 

son, in which though it is 150 fathoms deep, the 
Fauna is that of the coralline zone, we must seek 
for an explanation of the anomaly by inquiring 
into the geological history of the area in question, 
In this particular instance there is every reason t 
believe that the ravine mentioned is of a very late 
date compared with the epoch of diffusion of the 
British Fauna. When we trace the horizontal 
distribution of creatures in the British seas, ye 
find that though our area must be mainly or almos 
entirely referred to one of the great European 
marine provinces, that to which the lecturer has 
given the name of Celtic, yet there are subdivisions 
within itself marked out by the presence or absence 
of peculiar species. The marine Fauna and Flora of 
the Channel Isles present certain differences, not 
numerous but not the less important, from that of 
the south-western shores of England, which in itg 
turn differs from that of the Irish Sea, and it again 
from that of the Hebrides. The Cornish and Devon 
sea Fauna and that of the Hebrides are marked by 
redundancies of species; that of the Eastern coasts 
of England, on the contrary, by deficiencies. Along 
the whole of our western coasts, whether of Great 
Britain or Ireland, we find certain creatures pr- 
vailing, not present on our eastern shores. In the 
depths off the south coast of Ireland we find an 
assemblage of creatures which do not strictly belong 
to that province, but are identical with similar 
isolated assemblages on the west coast of Scotland. 
In the west of Ireland we find a district of shore 
distinguished from all other parts of our coast by 
the presence of a peculiar sea-urchin, to find the 
continuation of whose range we must cross the 
Atlantic to Spain. In such phenomena the lee- 
turer sees evidences of conformations of land, of 
outlines of coast and connexions of land with land 
under different climatal conditions than at present 
prevail within our area, for an explanation of whieh 
we must go back into the history of the geological 
past. If we do so, we can discover reasons 
these anomalies, but not otherwise. The dredging 
researches about to be published go to show that 
among our sublittoral animals the northern ele 
ment prevails over the southern,—a fact indicated 
by the number of peculiar northern species ; at the 
same time the southern forms appear to be diffus 
ing themselves northwards more rapidly than the 
northern do southwards. This diffusion is mainly 
maintained along our western shores, and appears 
to be in action, not only in the British seas, but 
also along the shores of Norway. We must atin 
bute it to the influence of warm currents flowing 
northwards, originating probably in extensions of 
the gulf-stream. The body of colder water in the 
depths of our seas preserves the original inhabit 
ants of this area, remnants of the Fauna of the 
glacial epoch, overlain and surrounded by a Fauna 
of later migration, and adapted to a higher tem 
perature. A curious fact respecting the marin 
creatures of the Arctic seas of Europe, viz., that 
the littoral and laminarian forms are ; 
arctic whilst the deeper species are boreal or celti¢, 
may be explained also by the influence of warm 
currents flowing northwards and diffusing the 
germs of species of more southern regions 1m 
coralline and deep-sea-coral zones ; for in the aretie 
seas the temperature of the water is higher at some 
depth than near the surface. On the other hand, 
we find in a region farther to the south than Bri- 
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jin, an outlier of the Celtic Fauna preserved in 
: f Asturias, where it was discovered in 
the bays ie kable fact 
49 by Mr. Mac Andrew ; a very remarkable fact, 
18 jet appealed to by the lecturer as confirma- 
and of his theory of an ancient coast extension 
and and Spain. 
bare The Duke of Northumberland, Pre- 
gident, in the chair.—‘ On the Manufacture of 
Candles,’ by W. Carpmael, Esq. : 
Feb. 28.—The Duke of Northumberland, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Prof. Cowper ‘On Lighthouses.’ 
_The difficulties so successfully surmounted in the 
eonstruction of the Eddystone, the Bell-rock, and 
the Skerrevore lighthouses, and the philosophy of 
their brilliant light renders them eminent objects 
ofthat scientific interest which belongs to all similar 
gmuctures. The Eddystone lighthouse, having 
been built of wood in 1698, was carried away five 
ears after its erection. It was shortly afterwards 
reconstructed of the same material, the lower part 
‘no filled with stone or concrete; it then lasted 
for forty years, when it was consumed by fire. In 
1759 Smeaton completed the present lighthouse, 
which is 68 feet high, and the base 26 feet in dia- 
meter, (being barely less than the surface of the 
rock on which it stands). It is built of stone; the 
stones are dovetailed tegether, and “‘joggled” as it 
js termed, so as to prevent the courses of stones 
from sliding on each other. It is situated in the 
midst of the sea, nine or ten miles distant from 
Plymouth. The Bell-rock lighthouse stands on a 
rock of the same name on the east coast of Scotland. 
It is surrounded by the sea, and is 100 feet high, 
and 42 feet in diameter at the base. It was built 
by Robert Stevenson, and finished in 1810. Its 
construction is similar to that of the Eddystone. 
The Skerrevore lighthouse was built by Alan 
Stevenson, son of the architect of the Bell-rock 
lighthouse. The mass of stone in this structure is 
more than double that used in the Bell-rock, and 
five times that contained in the Eddystone. The 
tower is 138 feet high, and the diameter at the base 
is42 feet. It stands on a gneiss rock, the area of 
which is just large enough for the foundation. In 
constructing this lighthouse, the architect appears 
to have chiefly relied on the weight, rather than 
on the extension of the materials, for efficient re- 
sistance to the impact of the waves. The stones 
were not dovetailed or joggled, but tree-nails were 
used merely to keep the work together during its 
erection. Several lighthouses have of late years 
been constructed of cast ivon. One designed by 
Mr. Alexander Gordon, and made by Messrs. 
Cottam & Hallen, has been erected at Bermuda; 
itis 130 feet high. Messrs. Walker and Burgess 
have recently constructed efficient lighthouses on 
iron piles, which are fixed in the sand by means of 
a screw, invented by Mitchel. The Maplin and 
Chapman lights, at the mouth of the Thames, and 
those at Fleetwood and Belfast, are on this prin- 
ciple. Prof. Cowper invited attention to the mode 
in which these structures are rendered compact by 
means of cast-iron braces.—The Sources of Light 
and mode of diffusing it were next adverted to. 
Common fires, first of wood, and then of coals, 
were originally used to furnish light. A coal fire 
was employed for this purpose in the Isle of May 
for 180 years (as late as the year 1816). Tallow 
candles succeeded ;—candles fastened on wooden 
rods (as they are sometimes seen arranged before 
booths in fairs,) were burnt in the Eddystone light- 
house for forty years after it was completed by 
Smeaton. Then’ came lamps with twisted-cotton 
Wicks, and then common argand lamps: all these, 
however, are now superseded by (A) argand lamps 
and reflectors,—(B) one argand lamp, with lenses 
and reflectors, —and (C) one argand lamp with lenses 
and reflecting prisms. Mr. Cowper illustrated the 
laws of reflection by several models, diagrams, and 
examples. As instances of refraction, he 
alladed to the line of light produced on rippling 
Water by the rays of the sun or moon; each wave 
may (in common with every curved surface) be 
Considered as a polygon having an infinite number 
sides: there must therefore be some side in such 
* position as will reflect the light. The same effect 
™as produced by a row of glass rods placed side by 
Side. Reference was also made to a looking-glass 
“asting the sunshine on the wall,—to reflectors 
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placed at a window to exhibit objects in the street, | 


—to the glow in the sky produced by a burning 
house ; this appearance being half-way between the 
spectator and the conflagration, occasions continual 
mistakes as to the locality of the fire. 

A. Argand Lamps and Reflectors.—Having ex- 
emplified the principle upon which light is reflected, 
Mr. Cowper demonstrated, by means of a series of 
small mirrors which were moveable on a fixed axis, 
that ifa light were placed in the focus of a paraboloid, 
the rays would be reflected parallel. This is done 
in those lighthouses where reflectors are employed. 
—The difficulty of shaping paraboloids was referred 
to, and it was mentioned that they were raised from 
a flat sheet of metal by the hammer. The arrange- 
ment of the lamp and reflector was described ; and 
the halo-like diffusion of the light, consequent on 
the impossibility of concentrating the luminous 
point in the focus of the parabola, was noticed. In 
connexion with this part of his subject, Mr. Cowper, 
dwelt on the distinction between a fixed and a re- 
volving light. The former, being intended to be 
visible all round the horizon, requires more lamps 
than the latter; when three rows of twelve lamps, 
each row being in contact, are arranged in a cir- 
cular form, the three lamps which are in a vertical 
line immediately opposite to the spectator afford 
a strong light, while the three on either side are 
less distinctly seen, the parallel rays described not 
reaching his eye. With respect to the revolving 
lights,—supposing twenty-eight lamps arranged on 
the four sides of a parallelopipedon, then, as the 
figure revolves, each side will present seven lamps 
in succession. These, by shining at once, will pro- 
duce a much stronger light than the fixed light. 
The duration of this effect will, however, be short; 
because, as each side is turned away from the spec- 
tator, the light will decrease rapidly ; this will be 
succeeded by darkness, and this darkess will in its 
turn be dispersed by a rapidly increasing light. 
Mr. Cowper proceeded to state that so satisfactory 
had been the result of metal reflectors in lighthouses, 
that there seemed small scope for improvement, 
until Fresnel devised the application of lenses, and 
also reflecting prisms in combination with lenses, 
to a single large lamp. To make this invention 
clearly understood, Mr. Cowper explained the 
general laws of the reflection of light, and illustrated 
his explanations by various diagrams and models. 

B. One Argand Lamp, Lenses, and Reflecting 
Mirrors.—Having shown that light on passing 
through a triangular prism of glass is refracted 
towards its base, Mr. Cowper applied this principle 
to the construction of a lens which he derived from 
two long thin prisms placed base to base. Hedemon- 
strated that diverging rays of light, admitted on one 
side of such a solid, would issue parallel on the other 
side. There are great practical difficulties in fabri- 
cating a large glasslens. Condorcet and Brewster 
suggested, and Fresnel effected, the construction 
of a lens of separate prisms, all unnecessary glass 
being removed. Diagrams of such lenses were 
shown ; and it was stated that they were used with 
a single large lamp placed in the focus of the lens. 
In this position, however, as was shown, all the rays 
which passed above and beneath the lens might 
escape. To intercept the rays Fresnel placed 
silvered glass mirrors at the proper angles. Fresnel 
also made a polygon of straight lenticular prisms 
producing a long line of strong light: but the 
greatest improvement effected by this great phi- 
losopher was, the substitution of reflecting prisms for 
mirrors, thus introducing— 

C. The Principle of Lighting by one Argand Lamp, 
Lenses, and Reflecting Prisms.—Mr. Cowper here 
demonstrated, by an apparatus contrived for the 
purpose, that when light is incident on the second 
surface of a prism, it may fall so obliquely that the 
surface cannot refract it, and that therefore this 
incident light is totally reflected from the second 
surface. us, if a ray enters the glass prism so 
as to make the angle of incidence greater than 41° 
49’ it is totally reflected. Mr. Cowper showed 
how this principle is applied in lighthouses. He 
stated that the first light of this kind, on a large 
scale, was put up by Alan Stevenson at the Skerre- 
vore ; and that, in 1843 Fresnel tried its illumi- 
nating powers against those of mirrors, and found 
the superiority to be in the proportion of 140 to 87. 





‘*On this subject,” said Mr. Cowper in conclusion, 
“one is struck with the intensity and exclusiveness 
of thought devoted to each part of the whole matter. 
The Admiralty intensely desire a lighthouse on a 
particular spot. The engineer is intensely occupied 
in surveying, levelling, and building; and with a 
perseverance almost superhuman, he continues his 
work during two or three years on the edge of a 
rock just showing itself above the waves. He 
makes a temporary barrack on wooden piles on 
some adjacent point. This is all swept away in 
one night. He builds it again, and is obliged to 
live in it for fourteen days together, the weather 
preventing all access to it. Presently, however, a 
tower 138 feet high stands securely fixed on the 
exact spot assigned to it. But the philosopher 
has also been at work, quietly but intensely con- 
sidering the laws of reflection and refraction, and 
has contrived a glass prism of a new form,—without 
a thought of standing knee-deep in water twelve 
miles from land. The glass prisms and lamp are 
now mounted on the tower, and confided to the 
keepers. These men have no careless task. If 
they have many lamps, as in a revolving light, the 
going out of one is comparatively immaterial ; but 
when one light only is used, life and death hang 
op its burning. Their intensity of thought is to 
keep it lighted.—In the ship that is approaching 
are two small instruments, the quadrant and the 
chronometer (the products of science); with these 
the captain will ascertain his position on the track- 
less ocean. He probably regards neither the con- 
struction of the lighthouse nor its beautiful light. 
His intense interest is to see it.—He says, ‘If I have 
calculated rightly by my instruments, and made 
allowance for the convexity of the earth, at such 
an hour the light will come into view.’ Judge of 
his delight when it meets his eye! It is as if his 
country watched for his return, and welcomed him 
home.” 

Socrety or Arts.— Feb. 19.—Capt. Ibbetson in 
the chair.—A paper descriptive of the ‘Cottager’s 
Stove,’ by J. Grant, Esq., was read ; and the stove 
was explained and shown in action.—H. Bell, W. 
Edgar, jun., 8. Perkes, J. Soames, J. P. D. Ste- 
phens, and C. Tomlinson, Esqs. were elected 
members. 

Feb. 26.—Capt. Ibbetson in the chair.—‘ On his 
Improvements in the Electric Clock, and on the 
Electric Clock in construction for the Great Exhi- 
bition Building,’ by Mr. C. Shepherd.—The imper- 
fection in Bain’s Electric Clock arises from the 
magnetic power being used to attract and repel 
the pendulum, the rate of which must of course 
be affected by variations in the power of the bat- 
tery. Mr. Shepherd’s improvement consists in his 
employing the electricity merely to relieve the 
pendulum, periodically, from the pressure of a 
spring which has impelled it through one-half of 
its oscillations: therefore, any variation in the 
power of the battery, provided there be sufficient 
attraction to lift the spring, will not affect the 
going of the clock.—Mr. Shepherd has also effected 
great improvements in the application of the power 
to move the hands, and his is the first electric 
clock that has been made to strike. The works 
for the great clock at the Exhibition Building, and 
one of its hands, were shown. 

Two voting machines, one for secret ballot, the 
invention of Mr. Chamberlain, and the other that 
in use in the National Assembly at Paris, were 
explained. 

March 5.—W. Tooke, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. 
C. Tomlinson read a paper ‘On the Manufacture 
of Smalts.’ He described the mining district of 
Saxony whence a large proportion of the ore of 
cobalt is obtained, and where the processes of con- 
verting it into smalt are to be witnessed on an 
extensive scale. As the result of personal converse 
with the miners during a recent visit, Mr. Tomlin- 
son gave curious instances of the habits and super- 
stitions of that simple race ; and of their lingering 
belief in evil spirits of the mine called Kobalds, a 
name which was readily transferred to the base 
ore (as it was once esteemed) which too often pre- 
sented itself instead of the great objects of the 
miner's toil, silver, copper, and lead. The gradual 
appreciation of this valuable ore, its composition, 
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its reduction, and its application to the purposes 
of the glass-maker, the preparation of enamel 
colours, and the great variety of shades, intensities 
and qualities in cobalt and smalt, formed the sub- 
jects of the lecture. These were amply illustrated 
“ specimens of the ore and its oxides, and by 
diagrams of the furnace for the reduction of the 
ore, and of that for the melting together of the 
materials (silica, potash and cobalt) in varying pro- 
portions) which form the intensely blue glass after- 
wards to be crushed, pounded, washed, sifted, and 
converted into smalt. The use of smalts in the 
arts and manufactures was also illustrated by spe- 
cimens of coloured glass, porcelain, paper-hangings, 
encaustic tiles, &c. in which an intense and bril- 
liant blue was due to this substance. Methods of 
testing and comparing cobalt and smalts with an 
artificial ultramarine were shown. Allusion was 
made to an alteration in our tariff law, which is 
now favouring the productiou of the latter sub- 
stance, which is made extensively at Cologne, and 
in several small towns on the Rhine,—and comes 
in free of duty,—while it is acting prejudicially on 
the manufacture of smalts, on which substance a 
duty of 10s. per ewt. has been levied. 
Syro-Eeypt1an.—March 11.—Dr. J. Lee in the 
chair.—The continuation of Miss Fanny Corbaux’s 
memoir ‘On the Rephaim and their connexion 
with Egyptian history,’ was read.—In the prin- 
cipal tribe, the Rephaim of Bashan, Miss Cor- 
baux recognized the Hyk-sos, or Royal Shepherds, 
who took the lead in the conquest of Egypt ; the 
title of their chief, ny Hay, being the Hebrew 
form of the native word which Manetho renders 
in Greek by ‘Yx and interprets a king. The south- 
ern tribes inhabiting the pastoral tract of Gilead 
are called Zuz-im in the Bible, equivalent to the 
Xwe of Manetho. The Egyptians called the whole 
nation SHAS‘'U, omitting the elder tribe’s title of 
supremacy. The monumental names PETRU and 
SHAIRTA‘NA are referable to two of their fron- 
tier-cities, Pethor on the Wady Amman, and Zar- 
tanah on the Jordan. The records of wars against 
the sHas‘u begin with their expulsion from 
Egypt, and only close under Rameses III., about 
thirty years before the Hebrew conquest. On their 
decline, the Canaanites and Aramites settled in 
their lands. The last remnant of the Rephaim 
*‘smitten and cast out” by Moses, took refuge 
among the children of Ammon. These naturally 
took the part of the people who had adopted them, 
having always regarded the kings of Bashan as 
their sovereign. Rabbah became the royal seat ; 
and from that time the Ammonites never ceased 
harassing Israel until their subjugation by David. 
The Anakim occupied the mountains of Judah 
and Ephraim, being co-settlers with the Amorites, 
with whom they have been erroneously confounded. 
From the Hebrew form of their name poy oONnK, 
they have been justly regarded as the original 
Phenicians. The capital of the three confederate 
Rapha States, Shalem, was in their land ; hence, 
Manetho calls the foreign conquerors of Memphis 
Phenician Shepherds in his lists; though by his 
account they were Hyk-sos. The incident related 
in Gen. xiv. implies that the local chief of the 
Emim admitted the supremacy of the king of 
Shalem, by sanctioning his right to a tenth of the 
spoil recovered by Abram ; and Manetho’s state- 
ment that the shepherds who revolted from Ame- 
nophis sent to Jerusalem for aid, argues that this 
city was known as the seat of their government. 
SHALAM was captured by Rameses III. The 
Jebusites then settled there, and kept their posi- 
tion till the time of David.—Miss Corbaux identi- 
fied the monumental names REBO or KHERBU 
with Arba or Hebro-n, metropolis of Anak ; and 
TAHI with Juttah, frontier fortress of the Anab 
district. She explained the reading of the hiero- 
glyphic group denoting the Anakim collectively, 
as MNA’T‘UN ANKA, equivalent to Phenician 
Shepherds. Several instances of identity between 
the local gods of Anak and Egypt were adduced, 
showing the common origin of these two people, 
viz. The patronymic goddess Onka is the same as 
the Egyptian anx, whose coronet the Philistines 
wear on their helmets. The seat of the original 
PTAH, or Phenician Pataikos, seemed indicated 











in the waters of Naphtoah, near Jerusalem. The 
synonym of Bethel, Beth-Aon, was also the ancient 
name of Heliopolis. Beth-Horon is “ the house 
of Horus,” like Horbeit in the Delta, &c. The 
Philistines, in Abraham’s time, were a junior 
branch of Anak, dwelling in the valley of Gerar, 
by Beersheba. They were joined by the Hyk-sos 
colony expelled from Goshen in the Delta, who 
gave that name to the part of Palestine in which 
they settled. This mixed origin of the later Phil- 
istines, alluded to by the prophets Amos and Jere- 
miah, accounts for their resemblance to the 
SHAS‘U in countenance and costume, on Egyp- 
tian monuments, while they wear the badge of 
Onka. They took possession of five Canaanite 
cities on the coast, and always appear as allies of 
the Ammonites, and Amalekite kindred tribes, 
against Israel. Miss Corbaux referred the ‘‘ Chil- 
dren of Anak descended from the mnephilim,” 
m*5*52, alluded to by the terrified Hebrew spies, 
to this people ; assigning to that epithet the same 
extension of meaning from the original root, to 
fall, settle, &c., which the corresponding Greek 
éxmemTwkwe has in the analogous participial form: 
“the cast out,” or “‘ expelled.” 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mon. Royal Institution, 4 (Laboratory).—‘On Animal Che- 
mistry, by Dr. Bence J ones. 

= Statistical. \—‘On the Mortality of the Troops, European 
and Native, under the Madras Government, from 1541 to 
1847, inclusive,’ by Licut.-Col. Sykes. 

_ Chemical, 8. » 

Tues. Royal Lustitution, 3—‘On the Googmphicat Distribution 
of Organized Beings,’ by Prof. E. Forbes. 

— Civil Engineers.—* Account of the Sea Walls at Penmaen 
Mawr, on the line of the Chester and Holyhead Railway, 
by Mr. H. Swinburne. 

_ Pathological, 7. 

— Liunean, 8 

— Horticultural, 3. . 

Wep. Royal Institution, 4 (Laboratory).—‘On Animal Che- 


mistry,’ by Dr. Bence J ones. 

— Society of Arte, &—Discussion on Mr. Hay’s paper, ‘On the 
Geometrical Principles of Beauty.—‘* On Practical Geo- 
metrical Curves, and cn his Researches in new curved 
Sections of the Cone, by Mr. Jopling. 

— Ethnological, 8.—A Keport on Mr. Catlin’s proposed 
Museum of Mankind.— Observations on Crania from 
ancient Burial Places in the British Isles,’ by J. Thur- 
nam, Esq. M.D, 

— Microscopical, & 

Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3—*On some Mechanical Principles, 

and their Practical Application,’ by the Rev. J. Barlow. 

_ Royal, half-past 8. 

_ Antiquaries, 8. : 

Fri. Royal Institution, half-past &8—*On some Properties pecu- 
liar to Caoutchouc, aud their Applications, by Mr. 
Brockedon. 

— Philological, 8. 4 

AT. Royal Institution, 3.— On the Non-Metallic Elements,’ by 

Prof. Brande. a 

— Medical, 8 
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PHOTOGRAPHY ON GLASS, 


WE have had before us some results of a new 
process by which photographic negatives are taken 
on glass—to be afterwards transferred to paper, 
by means of a lens, on an increased scale,—that 
transcend everything ofthe kind which the art has 
yet produced. The discovery was met with in 
Paris by Mr. Mayall, who brought it over to this 
country,—and sets his face against all patenting of 
secrets which tend to the advancement of Art. The 
specimens which we have seen are intended for the 
Palace of Glass ; but in the mean time Mr. Mayall 
proposes to publish in our columns, for the benefit 
of all practitioners, the particulars ofa process which 
carries the art of spontaneous translation to a point 
on which it is difficult to imagine an advance. 

The value of this process is enhanced by the 
capacity to enlarge, by the application of a magni- 
fying power, the dimensions of the image produced 
on thenegative plate. In this way, without creating 
to the traveller the embarassment of extra luggage, 
he maymake his negatives on assmalla scale as may 
be convenient,—reserving to himself the choice of 
producing at a future time positives of such dimen- 
sions as he may desire. For topography and for the 
transcription of the peculiarities and minute details 
of architecture and costume, this discovery will 
prove of great value. 

There are in the impressions resulting from this 
process a clearness and a sharpness of definition in 
the architectural subjects such as we have never 
before seen. Some calotypes from the hands of Mr. 
Thomas Elmore that we have examined privately 
made the nearest approach to the excellence here 
reached. The impressions that we have looked 
at are, as we have said, wonderful for their per- 
spicuity and truth. In a view of the portico of the 
Madeleine, as seen from the Rue Royale, the details 








—— 
of the tympanum, the frieze, the capitals, theha 
the shafts, the inscriptions, and the bas-reliefy 
through a magnifying glass at our side, are ext 04 
dinary. The rendering of the bas-relief in the = 
ment is most perfect. Two views of the Salle 1 
Convention are marvellous to the naked ¢ te 
through the lens they reveal details which Will po. 
voke the admiration of the architect. When 
process shall be devoted to high examples of Greek 
practice, we doubt not it may be made to 
with unfailing truth subjects hitherto imperfectly 


known. The Porte St. Denis is another example 
of wonderful truth-telling :—even to the minutia of 


the inscription “Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité.” The 
view of the Arsenal is, as Dominie Sampson would 
say, ‘‘ Prodigious!” Never was seen such perfer 
tion of detail. The subject is striking and novel, 
The foreground composed of the rectilinearly ap. 
ranged masses of shot, the gun carriages, and the 
men actively engaged in their duties, were just the 
objects to test the fidelity of this highly sensitive 
medium. The artist may throw down his brush in 
despair. No human eye or hand could trace from 
the objects themselves within any moderate degree 
of accuracy such details. 

The following is the process by which the hega- 
tives on glass were taken—as furnished to us by 
Mr. Mayall. 


First, the albumen of a fresh egg must be beaten 
into a snow-like mass with a bunch of quills, drop. 
ping into it ten drops of a saturated solution of 
iodide of potassium ; allow it to stand six hours in 
a place free from dust, and moderately warm, ay 
60°. 

Second, a piece of hand-plate glass eight inches 
by six, with the edges ground smooth, must be 
cleaned as follows ; with a piece of cotton-wool mb 
over both sides with concentrated nitric acid, then 
rinse well with water and dry. 

Stick a wafer on that side, which I will now cal} 
the back, to mark it; pounce upon the face a 
moderate quantity of fine tripoli, moistened with 
a few drops of a concentrated solution of carbonate 
of potash, then with a piece of cotton-wool rub the 
surface briskly in circles for about five minutes; 
then with dry tripoli; then with clean cotton, to 
clear away all the dusty particles. 

Third, to the centre of the back stick a gutta 
percha ball, as a handle; strain the prepared albu- 
men through clean linen, pour it gently into the 
centre of the cleaned side of the glass, keep it 
moving until the surface is entirely covered, ru 
it into the corners, and finally pour off any exces 
at the four corners; disengage the gutta-percha 
handle, and place the glass on another slab of 
glass that has been levelled by a spirit level, ina 
place perfectly free from dust and moderatédy 
warm ; I will call this my iodo-albumenized glass; 
it will keep for any length of time, and may be 
prepared in daylight. 

Fourth, to excite, a yellow shaded light only 
being used, dissolve 50 grains of nitrate of silverin 
1 ounce of distilled water, and 120 grains of strong 
acetic acid ; pour the whole of this solution intoa 
cuvette, or shallow porcelain dish, a little larger 
than the glass plate ; place one end of the iodo- 
albumenized glass into the solution ; with a piece 
of quill support the upper end of the glass, and 
let it fall suddenly on to the solution, lifting it up 
and down for ten seconds; take it out and placeit 
face upwards in another dish, half-filled with dis 
tilled water; allow the water to pass over the 
surface twice; take out the glass, rear it up to dry; 
it is ready for the camera «nd will keep in this 
state ten days; of course shut up from daylight 
a moderately warm place, but never moist. 

The solution may be filtered into a black bottle 
and will do again, by now and then adding 4 few 
drops of acetic acid, and keeping it in the dark. 

Expose in the camera from four to tem minutes 
according to the amount of light and the aperture 
of the lens. Suppose I say a lens of three inches 
diameter, sixteen in focus for parallel rays—* 
one-inch diaphragm placed three inches in front 
the lens (one of Ross’s photographic lenses is just 
the thing,) the exposure would be good light 2 
about five minutes. 

Fifth, develope as follows.—Place the glass, fee 
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tand with adjusting screws to make 

upwards smaemarceer it pare he of gallic acid 
pour per to the image will be from half-an- 
vant two hours in coming out. It is best to 
ly a gentle heat, not more than 10° above the 
en ature of the room, the room being 60°. 
eld the image still be feeble, pour off the gallic 

id, rinse the proof with water, and pour on to it 
yon quantities of aceto-nitrate of silver and gallic 
er) reduced one-half with water. The image will 
— develope quickly,—arrest it in four or five 
minutes,—wash it well in three waters,—fix with 
hypo-sulphite of soda, as foliows = 

Sixth, 3 drachms of hypo-sulphite of soda to 1 
ounce of water. Allow the proof to remain in this 
solution until all the yellow iodide disappears,— 
wash it well,—rear up to dry,—and it is finished. 

js sure to attend any one practising this 
method, provided the eggs are fresh and the glass is 
dean: if the glass is not clean or the eggs stale, 
the albumen will split off in fixing. 

Caution. —Wash all the vessels as soon as done 
with, with nitric acid and then with water.—Every 

ution should be used to avoid dust. 

The albumen of duck’s egg is more sensitive than 
that of a hen,—and from an experiment of to-day, 
Iam almost certain that that of a goose’s is more 
sensitive than either. 








FINE ARTS 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
French Exhibition of Works of Modern Artists. 


Paris. 

Wiityouexcuse meif I say that the few lines which 
you have devoted to the Exhibition of the Works of 
Modern Artists now open here, seem to me rather 
severe in their conciseness,—and thatin my opinion 
it scarcely deserved to be so summarily dismissed * 
True it is, as you say, that few pictures are of 
“striking excellence” :—but in what country and 
at what period of the history of modern Art have 
pictures of that description been plentiful? I can 
indeed account for the unfavourable report which 
reached you in the first instance only by the fact 
that some of the worst pictures are amongst the 
largest, and would naturally strike the visitor on 
a first and cursory view,—whereas those whose 
merits in the eyes of careful judges would suffice 
to save a whole gallery of daubs from unqualified 
condemnation are of more unpretending dimen- 
sons. But before entering on any particulars con- 
cerning the pictures, it may not be without interest 
to give a few details relating to the building which 
has on this occasion been erected for the reception 
ofthe Exhibition. 

It has often been remarked with wonder, that 
the Exhibition of the works of living artists, 
although a fact of periodical recurrence, always 
seems to take the French nation by surprise,—and 
that in a city which entitles itself the capital of 
civilization, modern Art has always been treated 
4s an unlooked-for, if not an unwelcome, visitor. 
Qn each succeeding occasion some new plan has 
been proposed to avoid the barbarous arrange- 
ment which consisted in covering the valuable old 
pictures in the gallery of the Louvre with the 
too often unfortunate attempts of living artists. 
Besides the injury sometimes inflicted on valuable 
paintings during the process of covering them 
with other pictures, there were two great dis- 
advantages attendant on this plan. In the first 
place, the public were deprived for several months 
of the enjoyment of the greater part of the trea- 
sures of the national gallery,—and in the second 
place, such of the works of the Old Masters as re- 
mained uncovered formed a most disadvantageous 
‘em of comparison for the productions of their 
Successors. As it is, people are but too prone to 
compare exhibitions the general product of Art 
‘tong a single nation during a space of a few years 
at most, against the choice specimens of the genius 
of all nations during a lapse of centuries which are 
‘sembled in picture galleries. Men who enter an 
exhibition-room taking a Titian, a Raphael, or a 
Rubens for their standard, may well look with 
contempt on the praiseworthy and laborious efforts 
of their cotemporaries, and talk of the decline of 
Art, forgetting that the same rule of criticism 





applied to literature, might beget the same disdain 
towards writers of the present day which is so often 
professed towards modern artists. 

But this is never done. Our admiration for 
Homer does not blind us to the merits of Words- 
worth or of Lamartine. We pay the tribute due to 
Mr. Marston or to M. Ponsard without forswearing 
our allegiance to Shakspeare:—and with the remem- 
brance of Molitre vivid in our minds, we can still 
do justice to the adroitness with which M. Scribe 
disentangles the “complications” of a vaudeville. 
The reason of this difference is obvious. The range 
of Literature is unbounded, and every age shows 
some new and unexplored field in which the hum- 
blest writer of the present age may appeal to feel- 
ings or ideas the very existence of which may have 
been unknown to Homer, Shakspeare, and Mo- 
litre. Sculpture and Painting, on the contrary, 
speak to the senses which have not been modified 
or extended in their action since the day of Apelles 
or Praxiteles. The simple and universal language 
in which they address the multitude—a language 
which is universal on account of its very simpli- 
city—has not added for centuries one letter to its 
alphabet. The Old Masters will remain, to the 
end of time, not only the guides, but the eternally- 
successful rivals of their successors. They not only 
point the way to Fame,—they obstruct it ; and the 
artist who exhibits a ‘Lady and Child” in the 
national gallery at the present day, has to com- 
pete with every pourtrayer of female beauty and 
infantine grace since the world of Art began, from 
the first who represented Venus and Cupid down 
to the last painter of the Madonna and Child.— 
But I perceive that my plea in favour of contem- 
porary Art has drawn me into a long digression ; 
whereas I intended merely to remind your readers 
that an annual Exhibition like the one we have 
here must be considered as a collection rather than 
a selection of works of Art. It is the almost indis- 
criminate gathering in of the harvest of Art— 
wheat and tares—for one year; and I think I can 
venture to assert, that those who have the patience 
to separate one from the other, will be rewarded 
for their trouble by the discovery of many produc- 
tions of real merit. 

To return to the building.—The plan of exhibiting 
in the Louvre had, as I have said, been so con- 
demned by the good sense of the public, that after 
the late Revolution it was resolved that the Exhi- 
bition should be installed in the vacant Palace of 
the Tuileries. Once before, at another eventful 
period, in 1793, Art had in like manner occupied 
the deserted abode of kings ; and, as on this last 
occasion, the arrangement had given universal dis- 
satisfaction :—the palace which sheltered royalty 
for many years had been found totally insuffi- 
cient for the requirements of modern Art. The 
Tuileries—the most inconvenient dwelling, by-the- 
by, that an architect ever planned for king or for 
Muse —has innumerable dark corners, in which 
pictures were as invisible as in certain galleries 
you know of, while the narrow doors and a succes- 
sion of small rooms impeded circulation. Public 
and artists—every one was dissatisfied. The ques- 
tion, therefore, remained unsettled, with all its 
difficulties, for this Exhibition,—and will most pro- 
bably be so for years to come. Every newspaper 
had its pet project,—every artist his favourite plan. 
The most popular of these, and the most flattering 
to national pride, was the one which proposed the 
completion of the unfinished wing of the Louvre ; 
which would then have contained the gallery of old 
paintings and the annual Exhibitions,—and would 
have been one of the most splendid monuments 
ever dedicated to Art by any nation. But time and 
money would have been required for this:—and 
so, as usual here, we have had du provisoire. A 
temporary building has been erected in the inner 
court, or cour dhonneur, of the Palais National 
(ex-Royal) ; and were it not for the objections to 
which all such temporary edifices are liable on eco- 
nomical principles, and the disfigurement of the 
palace to which it is attached, I should say that 
it answers the purpose very well. The principa 
saloon and surrounding galleries are well lighted 
from above, and tastefully painted in neutral tints 
by M. Séchan. The vestibule of the palace has 
also been converted into a salogn; and the well- 





known splendid staircase leads to a suite of apart- 
ments on the first floor, in which partitions have 
been run up,—not, indeed, symmetrically or grace- 
fully, but so as to give every artist his fair share of 
light. As a make-shift, there could scarcely have 
been a better contrivance :—and accordingly, there 
have been fewer complaints than usual on the part 
of exhibiters. 

Very few of those who have visited the Palais 
National this year are aware, perhaps, of a singular 
fact,—namely, that the very first Exhibition of 
paintings in France took place within the precincts 
of the same palace, though under somewhat less 
favourable circumstances. In 1661 the Royal 
Academy of Painting, which had been founded 
by Louis the Fourteenth six years before, was 
expelled from the Louvre, where it had till then 
held its sittings, to make room for the Jmprimerie 
Royale. In this emergency, it was glad to take 
refuge in a building adjoining the Palais Royal, 
which had been erected originally by Cardinal 
Richelieu to accommodate his library and to lodge 
part of his numerous household. This building 
stood pretty nearly on the ground now occupied 
by the Thédtre Francais. It was neither sump- 
tuous nor convenient; but it presented on the side 
facing the court an extent of dead wall of nearly 
180 feet, and of this the Academicians resolved to 
take advantage to exhibit their productions. The 
paintings were appended to the wall in the 
open air,—the engravings deposited in a small 
room on the ground-floor. This primitive Exhi- 
bition seems to have attracted little notice at the 
time; although the hand-book which, curiously 
enough, has been handed down to us by Gault de 
St. Germain in his work entitled ‘Des Trois Sitcles 
de la Peinture en France’ shows that it contained 
works of considerable merit which have since been 
deemed worthy of being placed in the Louvre. 
Lebrun, the first director of the Academy, contri- 
buted his four great pictures, ‘The Defeat of 
Porus,’ ‘The Passage of the Granicus,’ ‘The 
Battle of Arbela,’ and ‘The Triumph of Alex- 
ander.’ In the list figure several pictures by 
Bon Boulongue, Philippe de Champaigne, and his 
nephew Jean Baptiste Champaigne, two views by 
Vandermeulen, and four pictures by Jacques 
Courtois, surnamed ‘Le Beurguignon.” Thence- 
forward the custom of exhibiting was never en- 
tirely abandoned, although it was resorted to at 
long and irregular intervals until 1737,—from which 
period the Exhibitions took place at stated times. 
Besides the Exhibitions of the Royal Academy, 
there were those of the rival Academy of St. Luc, 
founded by Lesueur, and which boasted of Mignard 
among its members. We even find traces of others 
of a more popular character which remind us of 
usages still existing in some Italian towns. In cer- 
tain quarters of Paris, on the day of the Féte-Dieu, 
it was customary to line the road or the passage of 
the procession with carpets and draperies,—and on 
these, drawings and paintings were generally 
affixed. The Revolution of 1789 swept away this 
old usage, with many others more important and 
less innocent. Since that period, the rules which 
regulate solemnities here have been frequently 
modified. Under the present régime, the demo- 
cratic principle is carried out and applied to its 
fullest extent. The works of living artists are 
admitted and rewarded by a jury of their own 
nomination. Some of your readers may perhaps 
be curious to know more particularly how they 
manage these things in France under the Repub- 
lic,—and will be disposed to forgive me if I loiter 
a little longer on the threshold of the exhibition- 
rooms, in order to give them some information as 
to the manner in which the 4,000 works of Art 
there exposed obtained admittance. 

On the day following that after which no work 
of Art can be admitted for examination, every 
artist who has contributed may, on presentation of 
the certificate to that effect which he has received 
from the Director of the Museum, claim the right 
of voting for the jury of admission in that section 
of Art to which he belongs. There are three juries 
thus elected :—one for painters, engravers and 
lithographers, composed of fifteen members; an- 
other for sculptors and engravers of medals, con- 
sisting of nine members ; and lastly, one for archi- 
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tects, composed of five only. The jurors are elected | 
by the majority of votes,—and need not neces- 
sarily be artists. Each branch of Art is judged 
by its own especial and self-elected jury. The 
jury pronounces whether the work presented is 
worthy of admission, and under the presidency of | 
the Directeur des Beaux Arts determines the 
place which it is to occupy. 

The rewards after the Exhibition are adjudged | 
by another jury, which is appointed on a more | 
mixed principle; being partly nominated by the | 
Minister of the Interior, and partly taken from | 
those members of the jury of admission who had at 
their election obtained the greatest number of 
votes. These rewards consist, for painters, of three 
medals of the value of 60/. each, six others of | 
20/., and twelve of 10/.; for sculptors, there 
are two medals of 60/., four of 20/., and six of | 
101. ; for engravers, one medal of 60l., two of 
201., and four of 10/. ; for architects, one medal 
of 60/., two of 20/., and three of 101. There 
is, moreover, one great prize, entitled ‘‘ Médaille 
d@’Honneur,” of the value of 4,000 francs (160/.), 
which is awarded by the assembled juries of the 
three classes to one pre-eminently successful artist, 
in any branch, should any such be found. This 
prize entitles the fortunate winner to the enjoy- 
ment ofan annual grant of 4,000 francs until some 
new victor, in a succeeding Exhibition, shall have 
been found equally deserving. The Government 
generally adds a certain number of decorations of the 
Legion of Honour. At the close of the Exhibition, 
each special jury draws up a list, by order of merit, 
of the works which it recommends as worthy of 
being purchased by the State. 

As far as I can judge, the new regulations work 
well. The jury list is properly composed, and uni- 
versal suffrage has evidently selected the most 
competent judges. The different factions which 
divide the Artist world are fairly represented ; and 
the result is, that the Exhibition, though far from 
select, is not disgraced by any of those super- 
latively absurd daubs which favouritism used to 
admit on former occasions. 

I have made, I perceive, so many digressions, 
that my preface alone forms a reasonably long 
letter, and, were I to enter on my subject, I should 
far exceed my limits. I must, therefore, beg leave 
to address you again next week, when I promise 
to be less prolix. 





Fine-Art Gossip.— Our readers will recol- 
lect, we have little doubt, that the late Mr. 
M. L. Watson proposed to execute a statue of 
Flaxman, to be placed in some public building, 
—and that a committee was formed for the 
purpose of raising a sum sufficient to meet the 
necessary expenses. When about 200/. had been 
subscribed, Mr. Watson was encouraged to begin 
the statue in marble. He died, however, before it 
was quite finished ; but the work has since been 
completed by direction of his executor, and to the 
entire satisfaction of the committee, consisting of 
Sir Charles Eastlake, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Hallam, 
Mr. Barry, the architect, &c. It is now proposed 
that the statue shall be placed in the Flaxman 
Gallery, University College, London, where it will 
be accessible to the public, with the large col- 
lection of original casts from the works of Flaxman 
presented to the College by his sister-in-law, Miss 
Denman. As the sum subscribed, amounting to 
3791. 1s., is insufficient to defray the cost of the work 
and the expense of erecting it, the committee have 
determined to appeal again to the public, so as to 
enable them to complete the engagement made 
with the representative of the late Mr. Watson, 
and to place the statue in the Flaxman Gallery. 
The statue, meanwhile, will be exhibited in the 
Great Exhibition of the Works of Industry of all 
Nations in Hyde Park,—and until the end of 
March may be seen at No. 30, Bidborough Street, 
Burton Crescent, 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MR. W. H. HOLMES (Professor of the Pianoforte at the Royal 
Academy of Music) has the honour to announce a Performance of 
the Music of a NEW OPERA (composed by W. H. Holmes), at 
the Hanover Square Rooms, on Wednesday Morning, May 28th, at 
2 o’clock.—Tickets, 78.; Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. To be had of 
Mr. W. H. Holmes, 36, Beaumont Street, Marylebone.—Further 

will be duly announced. 








PuitHaRrMonic Sociery.—The orchestral music 
chosen for the first concert was Mozart's second Sym- 
phony in D, Mendelssohn’s first Symphony, Weber's 
overture to ‘Oberon,’ and Beethoven’s first over- 
ture to ‘ Fidelio.’ This last composition—the one 
novelty of the, evening—was interesting, though, 
so far as we are concerned, not quite according 
to the pattern of interest prescribed by rapturists ; 
who are too apt to surrender private judgment 
and power of comparison when a great name is in 
question. To ourselves, it proved the soundness 
of Beethoven’s self-criticism, showing that when 
he was inferior to himself he could know it—and 
try again. In spite of many touches of genius 
and beauty, the overture in question is compara- 
tively weak and fragmentary,—its leading theme 
trivial, and its structure perpetually disappointing 
expectation. In place of solo was given Beetho- 
ven’s Septett, with the Adagio and Minuetto left 
out. This was performed neatly and prettily ; but 
without the grandeur and feeling required by the 
composition. That our players are generally too 
inexpressive we felt anew in the orchestral perform- 
ance of Monday, owing to their increased splen- 
dour and exactness which bore admirable testimony 
to the value of rehearsals with closed doors. In 
precision of attack, brilliancy of climax, beauty of 
sound, and instantaneous contrast where needed, 
we know nothing now like our Philharmonic 
band—having always protested against the far- 
famed Conservatoire execution of Paris, as falling 
into the other extreme—of over finicality. Still, 
in all passages of melody, where the phrase should 
be delivered easily, yet not coldly, there is some- 
thing wanting to ears familiar with the German 
manner of reading. Perhaps this may be a secret 
belonging to national flesh and blood,—one not to be 
communicated by any bdton to any bow-arms: but 
though the arcanum may prove among the things 
which can never be found by o@r countrymen, it 
should always be striven for. The singers were Miss 
Dolby, Mr. Lockey and Mr. Whitworth ; and the 
Lady, by choosing Handel's lovely and impassioned 
‘Amor nel mio penar,’ from ‘ Flavio,’ gave us occa- 
sion to note how much fresherand bolderin spite of its 
orchestral meagreness is this air than the tenor song 
from Mozart’s ‘Seraglio,’ which was subsequently 
given by Mr. Lockey, or than the duet from 
‘Margharita d’Anjou,’ in which she was joined 
by Mr. Whitworth, (who, let it be added, sang 
very well on Monday evening). This was written 
ere Meyerbeer had found a style; and its faded 
second-hand brilliancy reminded us of nothing so 
much as a furniture copy of some bergerie by 
Watteau and Boucher, which arrests the eye on 
the walls of old-fashioned ante-room or summer- 
house. Let us hope thatthe trial night of Wednes- 
day evening may be the prelude to some novelty 
for the second concert. It is said that the sub- 
scription of this year is very full. 

SacrEeD Harmonic Socrety. — ‘ Samson.’ — The 
arrangement of ‘Samson,’ (thus to designate the re- 
trenchments made and the accompaniments added) 
presented by the Sacred Harmonic Society on 
Tuesday, probably brings that fine work before the 
public as acceptably as it can be brought. Imfgiven 
in its printed form, with all Handel's after-thoughts 
and variations, it would be intolerably lengthy. 
The omissions have been wisely considered; and the 
additions administered with as much temperance 
as taste. There will be always individual regrets 
or aversions, whenever suppression is in the ques- 
tion. There will be always cavillers who ask for 
Handel’s music in its integrity, forgetting that 
they cannot have this; since Handel presiding at 
the organ, filling up the accompaniments, or sanc- 
tioning (as he did in ‘ Israel’) the interpolation of 
‘Cor fedele,’ by La Francesina, as an attraction, is 
not attainable. Somewhere or other the balance 
betwixt practicability and reverence must be struck, 
and we hold it to have been fairly done in the 
present revival. How noble the Oratorio is as it 
stands—how full of passion and contrast! Com- 
pare, for instance, Samson’s moving air, ‘ Total 
Eclipse,’ and his more animated bravura, ‘Why 
does the God of Israel sleep? with Dalilah’s 
flimsy and hypocritical ‘My faith and truth’—or 
the chorus, ‘Hear Jacob’s God,’ with the Phi- 





listine glorifications of ‘ Great Dagon.’ 
feature in this revival was new to us, the One 
March, for which the more popular Dead ~~ 
in ‘Saul’ has been generally substituted :-—». 
seems hard to guess. The original coma Ne 
quite equal to the better accustomed tune, if 
superior to it, in its pompous funereal solemnity. 
Let its tone (as painters use the word) be 
mended to all who are studying musica] ian 
and who are apt to fancy that for any one desiring 
to be grave and sad the most grim and difficult 
minor modes are hardly gloomy enough. They 
will find it hard to equal the pathos of this nobig 
air, which, yet, is in one of the brightest keys in the 
list,—D major. ‘Samson,’ as a whole, went 
well; the principal singers being Miss Birch Mig 
Dolby, Messrs. Lockey, Phillips and Whitwors 
Inasmuch as these Oratorios are to the music; 
what the plays of Shakspeare are to the poet 
a treasury inexhaustible in its variety,—we 
hardly over-estimate the value to art of the power 
now afforded to the student of studying one wor 
of Handel after another; hoping to hear, in their 
turn, even his least known compositions, such a8 
‘ Esther,’ ‘ Athalia,’ ‘Time and Truth,’ 

For the benefit, moreover, of those who are dig. 
posed to talk in the waiting-woman’s strain about 
‘aristocratic patronage” as cleaving to the benches 
of this ‘‘ thorough-bred” concert-room,—or to the 
other select establishment at which singers are 
thought exaggerated if they sing above their 
breaths,—it may be noted that Exeter Hall noy 
attracts the relics of the Ancient Concert audience 
as well as the more omnivorous public who usal 
to mob it in the pit of the playhouse at one of 
those heterogeneous entertainments miscalled Lent 
Oratorios. 





HayMarket.—The long-announced ap 
of Mr. J. William Wallack in ‘ Othello,’ on Satur. 
day last, was one of considerable importance to the 
management. On his success depended the ques 
tion whether tragedy shall or not have precedence 
at this theatre.—Of personal advantages Mr. Wal- 
lack has more than the ordinary allotment. His 
deportment is grand, his ‘“ composition large,” 
his voice rich and flexible, and his self-confidence 
real. We were prepossessed by his first entrance, 
His style soon developed itself. It did not, a 
might have been expected from his majestic pro- 
portions, affect the grandiose; but depended rather 
on a careful reading, and on certain familiar touches 
brought into prominent relief. In the speech 
before the senate these latter were so frequent as 
to destroy public declamation,—and, indeed, they 
completely frittered away the oratorical effect. 
Nor was the second act by any means strong ; but 
there were in it certain indications which induced 
us to hope that the third might prove, at least, 
respectable. The business of this third had not 
proceeded far when all doubt ceased, and it became 
evident that Mr. Wallack was an actor already 
good, and likely to prove excellent. 

The tenderness and simplicity of Othello’s cha 
racter were the prominent features in Mr. Wallack’s 
impersonation. These he more strongly enunciates 
than any other actor of the present time. In 
pursuing the interpretation of the poet's text he 
displayed much novelty both of conception and of 
execution. He introduced a variety of new points, 
and modified most of the old ones :—so that the 
impersonation seemed eminently original. By 
some we see this result has been attributed to asort 
of eclecticism on the actor’s part — while others 
carry the whole to his own credit. Certain itis, that 
no specific imitation of any individual master 5 
discernible; though a desire may have existed 
combine the different excellencies of many. 
style of Mr. Wallack’s acting may be—and we 
think is—of a composite order: nevertheless, i 
requires genius to combine contrarious elements 
into a harmonious whole. However this may be, 
the approach of suspicion to a mind naturally un 
suspecting was skilfully marked by Mr. wane 
It is by slow degrees that Othello receives > 
poison. When, at length, Jago exclaimed, . 
ware, my lord, of jealousy,” —the sudden blow 
seemed to strike him cataleptic. Mr. Wallack’s pe 
was here very fine, —and his awaking from astate 
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dream unconsciousness was psychologically good. 


y , - ~~ 
proof mind which this incident presented 
The os the other points of this wonderful 


Wherever hecould, Mr. Wallack was familiar 

J tender, instead of heroic; and it was chiefly in 
- in the character and situation down to the 
par A Jevel that he manifested originality. In 
achieving this, though he did not always satisfi our 
“doment, he frequently struck on sympathetic 

that confessed his power. Even in the very 
height of his rage, Mr. Wallack’s Othello is tender. 
When he screams out “ I'll tear her all to pieces,” 
his resolution melts away into pity. The pathos of 
this was unmistakeable,—the truth of it may be 
disputed. Had Othello so felt when so threaten- 
«+ he could not have executed the final deed. 
- ghout it was the same :—wherever Mr. Wal- 
lack had the opportunity of so translating a passage, 
he uniformly availed himself of it. He went in 
gearch also of minute delicacies. Thus, instead of 
calling after Desdemona, “Cassio shall have my 
.” he solicitously and with affecting gentleness 
removes her from the scene,—after which, with 
gsumed composure, and in a gay careless tone, he 
makes the surrender of his office to the messenger. 
The number of these small contrivances and their 
povelty formed the striking points in the actor’s 
reading. Without being called on to subscribe to 
their correctness, we may admit that they indicate 
a mind that thinks for itself,—and this is some- 
thing. When to this is added a corresponding 
power of realizing conception, we may accept the 
former manifesting such gifts as one at least 
full of promise. One grave fault we must charge 
on Mr. Wallack,—one which he must speedily 
remedy. He often repeats the words of the text 
for the sake of increasing their emphasis. The 
finished actor will give them their full effect with a 
single utterance. This fault, together with certain 
tricks of style, we hope time will correct. 

At the conclusion of the tragedy, the verdict of 
the audience was unanimously in favour of the 
candidate—We may mention that the new actor 
is the son of Mr. Henry Wallack, and nephew to 
Mr. James Wallack. The latter performed Jago 
on the occasion, with evident pride and care. 


SapLer’s WELLS.—On Tuesday last the benefit 
of Miss Glyn became the occasion of a remarkable 
pronunciation in favour of the place which she has 
finally achieved on the boards. The house lite- 
rally overflowed—for money was turned away from 
the doors; and the audience was largely composed 
of that class which may be considered best autho- 
tized to give a final verdict in such a matter. The 
play was ‘The Duchess of Malfi;’ the heroine of 
which is almost created for stage purposes by the 
genius of her representative. For the exhibition 
of Miss Glyn’s greatest powers, nevertheless, this 
character exhibits few occasions : — but where 
they do present themselves, the actress rises to 
the full height of the opportunity. The solemn 
close of the third act and the imprecatory and 
strangulation scenes of the fourth are the only tragic 
Portions ;—but to these she gives a prominence 
anda foree which seem to realize the old stage 
traditions.—To the tragedy succeeded ‘ Katherine 
and Petruchio—the shrew being for the first time 
attempted by Miss Glyn on these boards. The 
actress performed it with startling vehemence ;— 
the tragic vigour was in the ascendant. As a 
workof art, the performance was too demonstrative. 
Full of the point and cleverness which Miss Glyn 
cannot fail to import into any part, we would 
‘cept it as a first rough sketch, which, on re- 
*udy, the artist would be sure to tone down and 
harmonize—but that we should prefer to see her 
where to that highest walk of her art in which its 

honours, we believe, await her. Her powers 
ate so well worth concentrating to great ends, that 
ve would not willingly see her diffuse them.—At 
‘te conclusion of each piece, Miss Glyn was sum- 
moned before the curtain, and heartily cheered. 








Musica anp Dramatic GosstP.—It is reported 
t French comic operas are to be given on alter- 


tate nights with the Italian performances at Her 
pp 8 Theatre a the season,—the orchestra 
chorus, we are told, remaining the same,— 


and no less an artiste than Madame Ugalde being 
named as the prima donna. It is said, too, that 
she will be supported by MM. Roger and Massol. 
How the necessities of adequate rehearsal, &c. &c. 
are to be provided for, it seems hard to imagine; 
while theatrical experience would seem to point 
out that either one or other set of performances 
must come within the category of ‘‘ off nights,” 
slighted by the theatre, and not cared for by the 
public.—We happen to know of more than one 
new engagement which has been offered to 
artists for the Italian Opera at Her Majesty's 
Theatre since Mr. Lumley’s programme was issued, 
in a manner which seems to argue that he has 
no longer undivided power over its manage- 
ment. —Meanwhile, a Brussels correspondent of 
the Gazette Musicale mentions a Madame Medori, 
who has been singing there to the great delight of 
the public, and to the greater trouble of her 
managers to whom she has been exhibiting mani- 
fold caprices, @ la Gabrielli, of capricious memory; 
the object of these, says the writer, being to induce 
the managers to break her engagement in order 
that she may be at liberty to accept propositions 
made for London.—Mdlle. Vera has gone to Brus- 
sels as prima donna. 

A ‘Tantum Ergo’ by Rossini, for male voices, 
hitherto unpublished (who dare say ‘new” with 
regard to any work by the author of ‘ Robert le 
Bruce’ ?) is in town. 

The Belgian letter-writer above cited gives 
an account of a recent musical visitor to London, 
and his reception here, both of which, we imagine, 
are but sparingly known to our musical circles. 
The gentleman is a player on the viole (d'amour), 
with two sets of strings ; who has been ousted, we 
are told, by the English dilettanti because he did 
not play good music. Glad as we are to hear that 
British taste stands at so high a figure abroad, we 
must, nevertheless, confess to a total ignorance 
of the artist and the bad reception in question. 
It is less apocryphal that M. de Beriot intends 
visiting London this spring and bringing with him 
the three pupils whom’ he has trained [ante, p. 
227] to execute his new Concerto in unison with 
such perfection. 

Letters from Paris apprise us that ‘La Tem- 
pesta’ has been less successful at the Italian Opera 
there than it was in London. 
much, indeed, from the tone in which the Gazette 
Musicaleannounced its complete triumph. Madame 
Montenegro is announced as engaged, and about to 
appear in Norma. 

At the Teatro Nuovo of Naples, ‘ Ernelinda,’ 
a new opera (comic, we suppose) by Maestro 
Batista, is said to have succeeded entirely; with 
M. and Madame Evrard, of Paris, as principal 
singers. We transcribe the news rather as a 
matter of duty than as a matter of hope; so low 
seems Italy to have sunk in her musical requi- 
sitions, and so incapable to furnish even her home 
theatres with artists. — At the theatre Real el 
Oriente of Madrid, the splendour of which has been 
so greatly admired, the receipts are said to have 
failen so far short of the expenditure that her 
Majesty of Spain’s Government has been obliged 
to vote twenty thousand pounds’ worth of assist- 
ance to the Opera House, which must otherwise 
have closed. 

A place fora great organist has been vacated by 
the recent death of M. Vogt, of Fribourg, in Swit- 
zerland. That he was an obliging and painstaking 
man we have personal reason gratefully to com- 
memorate ; but as a musician his stature fell short 
by many a cubit of his to whom Mooser’s admirable 
instrument ought to be intrusted. It would be to 
the interest of Fribourg, as of Haarlem, again, and 
of Birmingham, to make some such appointment as 
should ensure justice being done to their organs : 
—by this means rendering the several towns so 
many shrines of artistic pilgrimage,—not mere 
resorts for gaping curiosity, to whom the greatest 
amount of clap-trap wonder is the best music. * 

Mrs. Fanny Kemble will resume her readings of 
Shakspeare at the St. James’s Theatre on Monday 
the 24th inst.,—and will continue them every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evening until 
Easter. 


















































A new comedy is underlined as in rehearsal at 
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the Haymarket Theatre.—A new five-act tragedy 
is ‘‘ just ready” at the Surrey. 

The Paris papers report the death in that capital 
of M. Julien jian,—one of the most fertile and 
successful of the dramatic authors of the day. 





MISCELLANEA 


Whittlesea Mere.—Whittlesea Mere is now free 
from water, and next year will no doubt be under 
the plough. Various articles in gold and silver have 
been taken from the bottom; among other things, 
a gold censer, very many swords, and a valuable 
chandelier, which when lighted up represents the 
west front of Peterborough Cathedral.— Cambridge 
Paper. 

Sir Francis Bryan.—In your notice last week of Mr, 
Payne Collier's paper relating to Sir Francis Bryan, read 
before the Royal Society of Literature, it is positively 
stated that a letter of Sir Francis Bryan’s in Mr. Collier's 
possession “‘ is the only known instance of his original 
signature.”—There must be some great error in this state- 
ment; and as it is made without the slightest reservation, 
and on the authority of so great a name as Mr. Collier's, it 
is essential that such a statement should not remain uncon- 
tradicted.—The Signature of Sir Francis Bryan is by no 
means a rare one. An original letter (Jan. 1543) published 
more than twelve years ago in the Fifth Volume of ‘State 
Papers,’ p. 244, contains his signature ; several of his original 
letters will be found in the British Museum, particularly in 
Vitellius, B. X., XI. and XIL; and qpeamn of fifty are 
extant in the State Paper Office.—Lam, &c. 

March 12. Rosert Lemon, 

Proposed Enlargement and Decoration of the 
Capitol at Washington. —At the recent annual 
meeting of the American Art-Union, Mr. Coz- 
zens, the President, in the course of his opening 
address, when alluding to current topics of interest 
to lovers of Art, said—“ It has been determined to 
enlarge the Capitol at Washington to an extent 
commensurate with the increased necessities of the 
legislative department of government. It is under+ 
stood that no plan as yet has been adopted for these 
alterations; but they will undoubtedly be contracted 
for upon a scale and ina style worthy of the grandeur 
of the nation. It is greatly to be desired that they 
should be made the occasion of a systematic encou- 
ragement by Congress of the higher departments of 
Art. These new halls and corridors to be prepared 
for the assemblage of the representatives of the 
most powerful republic that ever existed, should be 
resplendent with all the graces which painting and 
sculpture can add to architecture. The picturesque 
history of the first settlements of the different 
States, the heroic deeds of our armies, the labours 
and exploits of border life, the great Councils which 
have originated important civil changes—all these 
should be illustrated by the broad canvas and the 
frescoed walls.” —Builder. 

Manchester and Salford Education Bill.—Manchester, 
March 25.—In a note attached to my letter in your last 
publication you say that Ido not remove or reply to your 
objection to the bill; and youask the following questions :— 
** Does not the bill contain a clause enforcing the reading of 
the Scriptures in the authorized version ?”—and “‘ Has Mr, 
Peel any reason to believe that the Roman Catholics of 
Manchester will accept such an arrangement ?” 

To the former question I reply that inasmuch as “all 
schools permitted or permissible by some minute of the 
Committee of Privy Council on Education to participate in 
the Parliamentary grant for Educational Purposes can 
received into union, and as it is not made a condition of 
the Committee of Privy Council that the Holy Scriptures 
should be read in the authorized version in Roman Catholic 
schools, it is clear that under our bill they would be ex- 
empted from such condition. 

My reply to the second question is, that we have several 
of the leading members of the Roman Catholic body, both 
clergy and laymen, on our committee, and have the strongest 
reason to believe that the general measure has their ap- 
proval.—I am, &c. Joun PEEL, 

Hon. Sec. to the Manchester and Salford 
Committee on Local Education. 

Testimonial by the Royal Scottish Academy.—It 
is stated that the President and members of the 
Royal Scottish Academy have resolved to request 
the Lord Provost of Edinburgh to sit for a full- 
length portrait of his lordship, as an acknowledgment 
of his services in promoting the erection of the 
National Gallery on the Mound. The execution 
of the work has been committed to Sir John Watson 
Gordon, R.A. The portrait is to occupy a con- 
spicuons place in the new gallery of the Academy. 

The Cobra Capella and the Mongoose.—I have just observed 
in your paper of the Ist of March a passage extracted from 
Lieut. Forbes’s interesting work on ‘Dahomey and the 
Dahomans’—in which he speaks of having witnessed, in 
India, fights between the cobracapella and amongoose. “The 
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cobra,” says Lieut. Forbes, ‘‘has always the advantage at 
first; and the mongoose, apparently vanquished by the 
deadly poison, is no sooner bitten than he retreats as far 
from his enemy as possible, but on devouring some small 
herb which grows wild and is easily found, he revives, 
renews the attack, and conquers.” 1 am aware that this 
theory of the antidotal herb has had very general accepta- 
tion among naturalists; but I am much inclined to believe 
that it is a fallacious one. When resident in Madras about 
three years ago, I had the opportunity of witnessing a great 
many of these encounters between the mongoose and cobra 
capella,—particularly with a view to ascertain what were 
the real effects of the cobra’s poison upon this animal, and 
to what cir es the owes the preservation 
of his life after having received wounds which would in all 
probability prove fatal to any other animal. At this dis- 
tance of time I cannot perfectly recall to mind all the 
details of these experiments,—but I believe they were briefly 
as follows. ‘The mongoose was a pet belonging to a gentle- 
man now in Madras, in whose louse and under whose 
superintendence the experiments were made. The cobras 
were caught alive by natives, and brought to the house as 
required. To prevent the possibility of access to the sup- 
posed herb, the encounter took place in a large upper room 
where we witnessed its progress, in the course of which the 
mongoose was frequently and severely bitten. After killing 
his opponent, however, instead of being allowed to go in 
search of his medicinal herb, he was locked up and kept in 
the house for two or three days, during which time he was 
fed with his usual diet. But no bad effects atall seemed toarise 
from his poisonous wounds, and at the end of this period he 
was perfectly ready to encounter another cobra. The ex- 
riment was frequently repeated, with the same results. 
faving seen all this, I formed the opinion, which I have not 
since seen reason to alter, that it must be to some peculiar 
internal organization that the mongoose owes his freedom 
from the influence of this deadly poison,—and that the anti- 
dotal herb, which no one (as far as I know) has ever found, 
has no real existence. The details of these experiments were 
published, I believe, in the Madras Spectator at the time 
they were made, but I have no positive recollection of the 
date; and Ihave communicated these facts in the hope that 
they may interest some of your readers,—or clicit informa- 
tion from persons better qualified than myself on a subject 
of considerable interest, and also of some little importance, 
—Iam, &c. W. D. M. 
Edinburgh. 

Old-Indian Hymn to the Sun.—Perhaps the 
accompanying translation of one of the Hymns of the 
Old-Indian Scriptures—the most ancient, probably, 
of all existing literary records—-may be acceptable. 
It is a faithful version of the original Sanskrit. I have 
selected it, not for any poetical beauties (which do 
not abound in these Hymns), but chiefly for its sim- 
plicity and brevity. I have, &c., 

Ratpn T, H. Grirritu, 
(M.A. and Boden Sanskrit Scholar), 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 
From the ‘ Riy- Veda.’ 

Now the Sun, great host of rays, 

Agni’s, Varun’s, Mitra’s eye, 
Risen in his glorious blaze, 

Shineth brightly im the sky. 
Soul of all that moveth not, 

Soul of all that moves below, 
Heaven and earth he fills with glory, 

And the firmament doth glow. 


Lo! he followeth the Dawn, 
Brilliant in her path above, 
As a man by beauty drawn 
Seeks the woman of his love. 
Pious men and holy sages 
Worship now the auspicious Sun, 
For by rites ordained for ages 
Shall a good reward be won. 


See ! his steeds ascended high, 

Good of limb and swift and strong, 
In the forehead of the sky 

Run their course the heaven along ; 
Honour, praise, to them be given, 
Traversing the road of heaven ! 


Such the majesty and power, 

Such the glory of the Sun, 
When he sets at evening hovr 

‘The labourer leaves his task undone. 
Ilis steeds are loosed ; and over all 
Night spreads her gloomy pall. 


When he shines in noonday glow 
Flaming in the great world’s sight ; 
The skies his boundless glory show, 
And his majesty of light. 
: And still when he sets, his absent might 
Is shown in the thickening gloom of night. 


Hear us, O ye gods, this day! 
Hear us graciously, we pray. 
As the Sun his state begins, 
Free us from all heinous sins! 
Mitra! Varun! Aditi! 

liear us! hear us graciously ! 
Ocean, Earth, and Heaven fair, 
Listen, listen to our prayer! 








To CornresronDEents.—E. 8. R.—A. B.—A, J. M.—C. G.— 
P. W. E—Winton—S. W.—received. 





Errata.—P. 270, col. 3, 1. 82, for ** Soleure, on the Lake 
of Geneva,” read Soleure and the Lake of Geneva ;—1. 90, for 
**Meallenstadt” read Wallenstadt. 
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12mo. cloth, price 
RACTICAL "GEOMETRY + a MENSURA- 
Fone Gocome 43 ELEMENTARY 
DOuRSE « at ‘PRACT Dyas EL nee ae 


El Al Lately, % the same Author, 
lementary Algebra, 2s. 
Complete Geometry and Mensuration, 5s.; Key, 6s. 
Complete Logarithmsand Trigonometry, 5s. ; Key, 3s. 
Elementary Logarithms, &c., in the press. 
Sufiestand & Knox, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
mdon. 





Price 5s. cloth, gilt, 
HOST STORIES and TALES of MYSTERY, 
i by Phi 
a <i =i Four Tilastrat pus +! iz. Co nL 
Schalker, the Painter. IV. “The {Evil Guest. 
“This volume will furnish more real excitement than half a 


trash, e! 
eetthestoriesare ad admiral written ; my | compel thes nepter who 
— Freeman's Journal. 


bly 
ce begun, to read on to the last 
- ‘They rivet the attention when the reader has once Damien on 
their perusal.”— Advocate. * 
eth James M‘Glashan, 50, Upper Sackville-street. Wm. 
Orr & Co. London and Liverpool ; and all Booksellers, 





published, in 8vo. cloth, 


" ~ on qnonas FABLD. 


Auth f‘A § hy,’ ‘Outlines of 
‘Analo Seal Phil berm py: ” “chromatios, or rhe ne Anal nalogy, Harmony, 
and Philosophy of Colours,’ and othe: 


D. Bogue, 86, reg 





e press, in 3 vi 
Btw, AN D CASTLETON: a Novel. 
an N now TO at all the Libraries. in 3 vols. post Svo. 
ON HALL; a Novel. 
ns 2 +S pA. 2. a hay | knowledge of life and much more 
of observation ond refiection than the generality of novels: its 
style i is ointtond pleasing to a high degree. 

“The ve this novel is not of an ordinary qnaracter. Since 
the and Reality’ we have not ae with 
more pithy ande epigramma tic remark — Litera’ 

“* Denton Hall’ is one of the most am 
dest and and instructive works of its class. 
T. & W. Boone, Publishers, 29, New Bond- reo aoe. 


In April, price 58., with Illustrations, No. I. of 
HE ARCHITECTURAL QUARTERLY 
REVIEW will contain Reviews of Books, and Notices of 
Literary, Illustrative, Structural, Decorative ‘and Mechanical 
Works having relation to the Theory and Practice of Architec- 
ture and Building, and to the Study and Profession of the 
hitect. 
An —— at the Publisher’s. Advertisements on or before 
the ‘ord instant. 
George Bell, 186, Fleet-street, next St. Dunstan’s Church. 





ry 
nesing, weet most vwaried, and 








Now ready, 
‘THE NEW WORK, BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ WHITEFRIARS,” 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. to be had at 3,000 HIPP 1 Libraries, 
HE ‘GOLD WORS 8’; 
THE DAYS WE id IN. 
A Future Historical Novel. - 
By THE AUTHOR OF * WHITEFRIARS. 
London: Parry & Co. 32 and a3, Leadenhall-street. 


or, 


HE LOGIC. of ANALOGY ; or, the Third | 


NEW WORK ON DISEASES OF THE "BREAST. 


HE DISEASES of the BREAST, and their 
TREATMENT. ay JOHN BIRKETT, F. ROSE. F.LS8., 
fant-Surgeon to Guy's Hospital, and Lecturer on Anatomy. 

London : ttn Brown, Green & L 


his day is SOP 8vo. price 9s, 
HE P H ILOSOPHY of 
in RELATION to M 
By C. M. BURNET’ hate 
London : Na Highley, 32, Fleet-street, 


SPIRID 








he Royal College of Surgeons of England * 





“4 WORK OF GREAT BEAUTY AND MUCH INTEREST.” 
Just published, in one raeme, ne 8vo. oy Senteentiy bound in 
cloth, gilt, price 73. 


LOWERS FROM THE “HOLY LAND. 
Being an Account of the Chief Plants named in Scripture, 
with Historical, G phical, and Postieal Illustrations. y 
ROBERT TYAS, BA, Author of * Favourite Field Flowers, & 
With Twelve beautifully coloured groups of Flowers, designed and 
coloured by Andrews. 


London : Houlston & St 65, Pat ti 





TOW. 





s...9 ey . ae ook 


PrRENcii PHRASE EOLOGY for the USE 
COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. Arranged j 
calculated to facilitate the Acquirement of the Pretty 
Marlborough College? >i? F0fessor of Modern 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, 


REV. G. GILFILLAN’S SELECT BRITISH PORST. 








EWER & CO.’3 LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
ENDELSSOHN'S | POSTHUMOUS 


a 10. Andante ol Variations for Pianoforte 


“— Andante and Variations for ditto, 3s. 

12. Andante and Variations for Pianoforte, two 
performers, 63, 

13. Three Songs for a deep Voice, 4s. 

14. Seventh Book, Lieder ohne Worte, 5s. 

15. Six Songs for Soprano, 5s. 

16. String Quintett, No. 2, 12s. 

17. Six Vocal Quartetts, for mixed Voices, Or- 
pheus, No. 20, 58. 

18. Son and Stranger, an Operetta, the text 


adapted from the German by H. F. Chorley, Pianoforte Score, 15s. 
—The Overture, for two performers, Pianoforte, 

Molique—Six Fisees, for Viol and Pianoforte, 
Op. 41, in Two Books, each 

Diirmer, . J.—Three ‘Melodies, for Viol and Piano- 


fortes Op. ere 5 ° 
Horsley, C. E.—Three Songs: The Poet to his 
Bride, the treaty, Flowers, 48. 


Orpheon.—A Collection of Two, Three, and Four 
| } anon and even, for the Use of Schools, Families, and 
horal 8 to d at intervals, Book 


"Wainaw’s F ifty “Melodies for Children, “ls. 
Ditto Music Book for the Young, Is. 
Ewer & Co, Newgate-street. 
NEW MUBIC. 


OCKS'S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of 
STANDARD and | MODERN MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 
gratis and postage free. 


COCKS’S MUSICAL ALMANACK, for 1851. 


8yvo. ls. 


COCKS’S MUSICAL MISCELLANY, for Octo- 
ber, Rosie, December, January, February, and March. 
Each, 2d. ; stamped, 3d. 

WARREN'S CHANTERS’ HAND-GUIDE. 

WARREN’S PSALMODY. 24 Books, each 2d.; 


4to, 58.; or in 3a Numbers, 2d. each. 
or 2 vols, 28, each, 


BOYCE’S CATHEDRAL MUSIC. A New 
=r 1,300 ae folio wo pose We or Pianoforte 











Just published, demy 8 8vo. price 128. 

HE PUBLIC and PRIVATE LIFE of 

Lours rats fORLRARS a Ris of the French, 

FROM HIS BIR CLOSE 0 REIGN. By 

L. G. MICHAUD, tone ot Ee + — A. the Editor of the 

* Universal Biography.’) Translated by V. L. CHEMERY, B.L. 

ofthe , Univers of Paris, and Professor of Modern Languages, 
Marlboroug! 

London : Hamilton, Adams & Co.; Royston & Brown, Old 
Broad-street. 





TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY,) 
Of S y, March 8, tains Articles on 
Agriculture, Tullian ba —_ a ee, by 


Agricultural Society of England, 
iscussion on Flax growing Mortieutvural Society, report of 





Birds, > song, by Mr. ng 
Bouquet trade in New York Land, Tullian culture of 
Calendar, ae Soci 
Calendar, agric’ Market gardening round Lon- 
Campanula Vide by Mr. don, by Mr. Cuthill 
Ayres Peat, etasen 
c stile 0 on boards Plants. 
Chandlers’ (ieows.) Camellias ow establishin a 
harcoal, peat Season, mildness of, in the 


North & Scotland, by Mr. 
Steam boiler flues, by Mr. 
klen 
ey the, by Mr. Cuthill 
Stoke Newington Chrysanthe- 
mum Society, report of meet- 


Timber trees 


Chicory, culture of 
Chrysanthemums, by Mr.James 
Conifers, varieties o 
Draining 
hrenberg on the dust carried 
by the trade winds 
Farm, a ram breeding, by Mr. 
Dickson 
Farming, ae furrows in 





Farm accoun Vegetation, researches in, by 
Plax, cultivation of weer A and Gratiolet 
ater 


Gardening, market, round Lon- 
don, by Mr. C 
‘Gardeners’ Benevolent Institu- 


tion 
“Grafting (with Engravings) 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle and tural 
Gazette contains, in addition to > above, the Covent-garden, 
the Pots em Smithfield, and Liv » Bark,’ and with  elnmee from 
r, 


th to, Hop, Hay, Coal, Tim Seed Markets, 
an , witha di d account ofall the trans: 
actions of the week, 


* ORDER of any Newsvender—OFPICE for Advertise- 
ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 


ants 
Winds, "rade, dust deposited by 
Dr. Ehrenberg on 





Wireworm 





pap 





London : R. Cocks & Co & New Burlington-street, Peat hers t 
Her Majesty the Queen. " . 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth boards, 12s. 


ISTORICAL SKETCH of LOGIC, from the 
Earliest Times tothe Present Day. By ROBERT BLAKEY, 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, Queen’s College, Belfast. 





NEW WORK BY PROF. NICHOL. 

THE PLANETARY SYSTEM: its Order and 
Physical Structure. By J. P. NICHOL, Professor of Astronomy 
in the University of My 4 w. 1 vol. with Plates and Woodcuts, 
12mo. cloth boards, 6s. 


ELEMENTS of MATERIA MEDICA; 
taining the Chemistry and Natural Histor. 
Effects, Doses, and Adulterations, with the 


con- 
of Drags, fair 
reparations of the 
ritish Pharmacopeias. By W. R, M.D., Licentiate of 
the King and Queen’s College of Physicians in Ireland. 8vo. 12s. 


RUDIMENTS of CHEMISTRY. With IIlus- 
trations of the Chemistry of Daily Life. By D. B. REID, M.D 
aay gh Chemistry. Fourth Edition. 12mo. with 130 Wood- 
cul 


*x* Formed formerly one of Chambers’s Educational Series. 


Second Edition, much improved, folio, coloured, 11. 4a. 


PRICHARD.—ETHNOGRAPHICAL MAPS 
is folio, coloured. With Text. In cloth boards, Second 


PRICHARD.—The NATURAL HISTORY 





of MAN. Third Edition, enl d, with 55 col d Plates, royal 
8vo. 1. 168, 


QUARTERLY (The) JOURNAL of the CHE- 
MICAL SOCIETY of LOuBOS. 3 vols. 8vo, 1848—51, 11. 198. ; or 
the Quarterly Number, 3s. 


Fourth Edition, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 93. 


A NEW METHOD of LEARNING to READ, 
WRITE and SPEAK the GERMAN LANGUAGE in SIX 
THS. By H. G. OLLENDORFF. 


my KEY to ditto. 4s. 6d. 


London: H. Bailliére, Publisher, 219, Regent-street, and 169, 
Fulton-street, New York. 





In 1 hand —. ee prtated, with Fro 


HE BOOK ‘of. BRITISH. POESY, An 
mat in Chronolorieat eee — = ba P ’ 
With an Nee = 
GILFILLAN 


Cha) 
British Poetry, by the. see 


“hen A valuable Gift Book. 
London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, 


LonNDon ASSURANCE CORPORATIOx 
tablished b: al Charter, in the 
ir, for LUPE, PERE Bind Manin ASSvRA CSE 
Head ee, No7, R el Fae 
} ~~ siitiice, vo. «Regent street 
Actuary—PE' TER i DY, Esq. F.RS, 
THIS CORPORATION has et A 
LIVES for A PERIOD OF 130 YEARS. SSURANCES og 
NSU RANCES effected at Famine rates upon 
ies of pro ‘ 
INE INS CRANCES at the current premiums of the 
JOHN LAURENCE, poh 


U J NIVERSAL LIFEASSURANCESOCIETy 
1, King William-street, London. 
by 0 prtnctete of = = Fine Ku assets and liabilit 
and a division of three-fou of the pro: aasured. 
admitted to offer advantages. . — 
The following table will show the result of the last division 
Baden = Ly! =, yn Ed May, 1850, ay ‘i pes 
on id six ual prem 
liberal hee der Ayr, if the original preatianes bo aon ~ toons 








descri 
MA 
















of other offices adopting a similar plan of division of por ~ 





_ | | 
Date of Sum Origina) | ,Annual 
Policy | Policy. . [Premfane. | = 
issued. currentYear, 
20 £1,000 £19 68 £1 
30 A. 14 1,000 MSs Mes 
40 | gt May,| 1:00 | 32100) a3 
50 1845, | 1:000 4215 0 “un 7 
60 . 1,000 6611 8. 38 58 


DAVID JONES, Actuary. 










I J NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURAN 
COMPANY ; established by Act of Parliament in 1%. 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; 97, George-street, Edin 
burg’ h ; 12, Bt pe epon place, Glasgow ; * 4, College-green, Dublin. 
The Bonus ed to Policies from March, 1834, to the Sist d 
December, ioe : as follows :— 








Som | Assured. Sele! Pampene’ niles 
me ‘olicy ‘olicy 

enneend in 1841, | im 1848. weak 
£5,000 | 13 yrs. 10mths,| £683 6 8 £78 10 0 | £6470 16 § 
6,000 | 1 year 210 0| 519100 
1,000 | 12 years io 0 “0 isy 10 0| 1357106 
1,000 7 years 15710 0] 17 We 
1,000 | 1 year oT | “ga0 0} ayaa. 0 
500 | 12 years 50 00! 7815 0| emis? 
500 | 4 years ee ae | 400) S508 
500 | 1 year ns50| sé 











The less, are on the most moderate scale, and} 
only pt —— te maid for the first five vears, when the In 
surance is for Life. Every information afford 4 on application ‘4 
the Resident Director. 8, Waterloo-place, Pali Mall, London. 








V icTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18, King William-street, City. 
Benjamin Hawes, Esq. Chairman. 
Thomas Nesbitt, Esq. Deity ‘ ‘hairman, 
Charles Baldwin, Esq. W. K. Jameson, Esq. 
John Barnard, Esq. — ‘Raul Esq. 
George Denny, Esq. John Nolloth, 2. 
Bryan Donkin, E ae | Charles Phillips, 


Aaron Goldsmid, niel Sutton, 
Sidney Gurney, Foolsey, Es 


| O'B. Bellingham 
Auditors. 
Anthony Dunlop, Esq.; Wm. Hawes, Esq.; E. Greenaway, 2s; 
James P. Jones, Esq. 

Messrs. Barnard, Barnard & Dimsdale ; Commercial Bank of 
London ; London and County Banking Company. D. 
Physicians—Arch. Billing, M.D. F.R.S. ; T. W. Jones, MD. 

Surgeons—James Farish, Esq. ; John Dalrymple, Ya 

‘Standing Counsel— Russell Gurney, Esq. VC. 
Solicitor—J. Curtis, Esq. 





Assurers in this Company have the guarantee ¢ of an ample ai 
scribed capital and careful and economical m a a 
success of the nga is en ets from ae fact tha ace 

blishment more t! olicies have assuritt 
over 1,300,001, while its assets stand at 125,000, and upwards, wit 













CITY BI 


Annus 
Claims pi 








United Ki 
. Regent 





Sir Thom 














an income of 20.0001. a year, steadily increasing. K F 
The business of the Company embraces every deoeriotin ¢ — 
= van vert half- 1 or otherw 
m id quarterly, half-year! —" 

Cred Tower of one-third of th the cctamedl lt i death, — 
Premiums for five years. on Policies taken out “yin the w sith the 
pe Extra pny tm : mane. Pate pe ren Canad 

mpany may o in Tmission to resid 
Ne 7 Branswic ick, Nova Bectin, New Zealand, Madeira, Malta, Csr 




































and in other healthy foreign climates, without parma 
extra premium ; also, with some limit, in North America 
south of the 35° of North L atitude, and in Australia. profs 
Profits — Bonus,— Four-fifths or ‘per cent. of the entire 
the Compan rihee clear to parties who have been assured ct 
cale ree clear a. , daa 
the profit s = ‘or y Sa rity of B aol 


Loans.— Advances a 
Leasehold Property ete Pralue, of J of Life Interest or 
facilities are also fered to rors rn ricer 


facilities are also offered et 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary 




















and quickly, temporary ah. 
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FCONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

Rt. Hon. Sir T T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P. Chairman. 
mh By Frederic Stephenson, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
apraNTAcks The LOWEST rates of Premium on the 


we HOLE OF THE PROFITS divided among the Assured 

every pith Ves dded to Policies at the last Division, 
he sur ced. rod was Bonus of 624 per Cent. on the Pre- 

¥ 

i id. 


pajums pa 1,000,0008. Income 180,0002. per Annum. 
is em Policies as are purchaseable by the 
Sciy. ticulars ap 

Bor partic NDER MACDONALD, Secreta 

SUERAN - 6, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 





[N LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


SHARE OF oe... IN CREASED FROM 
ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 


h this Society after Midsummer, 1850, and re- 
Policies weds ch Septennial period of division, will PAR- 
penPATE IN FOUR-FIFTHS of the Net Profits of the Society 
nc after Midsummer, 1850, in proportion to their contribu- 
porn Ne those profits, and according to the conditions contained in 

pommociety s Prospectus and Act of Parliament. 
Lhe Premiums required by this Society for insurin 
are much lower than in many other old-established oftices, 
lint nsurers are fully protected from all risk by an ampleguaran- 
to the accumulated funds derived from the 


young 


javestments of f mE HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


pROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
. REGENT-STREET ; 
2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
ems: a Established 18¢ 
Policy Holders’ Capital, rt 192,818. 
Annual Income, £150,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £2,001,450, 


Pre 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 


The Rev. James oo Chairm 

Henry Bene ~~ paren na Deputy ‘Chairman, 

Alexan ‘as | William Ostler, Esq. 

4 ty | Apsley Pellatt, Esq. 
George Round, Esq. 
Frederick Squire, 


ichard D. King, Bart. 
The Hon. Arthur — 
Thomas a, $q. rd Diet : 
ician—J ohu Maclean, M.D. .. 29, U pper Montague-stree 
—— Montague- ety 


NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE pRerirs ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED 


Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the —_ of 
Bonuses. 


sq. 
Wiliiam Henry Stone, Esq. 
Capt. William John Williams. 











Date og | ‘Bonuses added subse- 
of a Original Premium. quently, to be further 

Policy. Insured. | increased annually. 
1905 | £2500 |£791010 Extinguished £1222 2 0 

1sll 1000 3319 2 ditto 23117 8 

1818 | 1000 3416 10 ditto 114 18 10 








Examples of Bonuses added | to other ] Policies. 





Policy | Date. Bonuses | Total with Additions, 
No. =, Incured. added. | to be further increased. 
521 "7807 £900 £982 .- 1 £1882 13 1 
174 | «1810 1200 1160 6 2360 5 6 

1820 5000 3558 v 8 8558 17 8 


Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
by hee ey at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No. 
», t 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—Established in 1836, 
Empowered by Acts of Parliament. 

iees—8 and 10, Wateretgess, EAverpect ; 20 and 21, Poultry, 








Trus‘ecs, 
Sir Thomas Bernard Birch, Bart. M.P.; Adam Hodgson, Esq. ; 
Samuel Henry Thompson, Esq. 


im WILLIAM NICOL, E 
8q. 


aero IAM 
JOSEPH HORNBY, Esq. 


eputy-Chairn 
JOSEPH C. EWAKI. Esq. 5 

George H. Lawrence, Esq. 
Hareld Littledale, or 


Thomas Brocklebank, Esq. 
Jobn Marriott, 


William a ae 1. 
T. Steuart Cladstoe Esq. Edward Moon, E 
Lewin Mozley, Esq. 


George Grant, Esq. 
Francis Haywood, Esq. Joseph Shipley, ion. 


rt Higgin, Esc qd. H. Stolterfoht, Esq. 
sea ticl Holt, Eee John Swainson, Esq. 
‘Sq. 


ee Boult, Esq. 


London. 
Chairman— WILL, TAM. EWART, Esq. M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—GEORGE FRED. YOUNG, Esa. 
Srv. De Bathe, Bart. Hon. F. Ponsonby. 


Brown, Esq. M.P John Ranking, Esq. 
Matthew rawr, an MP. J.M. Hossster’ Ea 
Prederi 3q. Seymour Teulon 
ames Hartley, Esq Swinton Boult, "isa. Secretary to 
Ross D. Mangles, “3 MP. the Com 
Resident Secre¢ary—Benjamin Henderson, Esq. 
CONSTITUTION. 


Liability of the entire body of shareholders unlimited. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
COTTISH UNION INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, instituted 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

LONDON OFFIC ES—37, CORNHILL. 
Governor—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF HAMILTON, 


K.G. 
Division of Profits at \st August, 1851, 
TWO-THIRDS ot the Profits ang = the Partici ipoting Class 
of Policies (without be: roy subject to any Charges for Management), 


one divided every FIV 
icipate. 

The following Table shows the Bonus which has been declared up 
to Au 846, upon Policies of 1,0001. each, which had been in 
force for sitwel ve Years, the period during which Policies had been 
admitted to participation. 


E YEARS, among those entitled to par- 








Age | 4 irst “Bonus for | 8 Second Bonus ‘for; Total Sum 
when | SVEN Years, | Years, | payab le in case 
Assured. | fom 1834 to 184]. | rows 1881 to 1846. | of Death 

30 | 7 6 £72 3 8 eis a1 2 

35 | 19 0 73 37 1209 2 7 

40 138 15 6 74 97 

45 142 9 0 | 7618 9 

50 14817 6 81 8 4 














The next Division of Profits takes place at Ist August, | 1851, and 
Parties effecting Insurances on the Profit Scheme previous to that 
date will share in the Division.—No Entry Money cha’ 

Prospectuses, and all other information, may be obtained by 
applying at the Offices of the Company, or to any of the Agents 


throughout the Country. 
F. G. SMITH, Sec. to London Board. 


37, Cornhill, London. = 
OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and GLASS 


BUSINESS is carried on in Oxford-street only. The premises 
are very extensive, and contain an ample assortment of the best 
description of goods at reduced prices for cash; for instance, a 
Dinner Service for 12 may be purchased for four guineas.— 250, 
Oxford-street, near Hyde Park, 


AFETY for STREET DOORS. —CHUBBS 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys, ar 
perfectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. hey 
are very strong, not liable to get out of order, and the price so low 
as to place them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
Fire-proof Safes and Boxes form a complete preservation for deeds, 
late, books, &c. from fire and thieves. C. <o_ 57, St. 
‘aul’ *s-churchyard, London ; 28, Lord-street Laverpee ; 16, Mar- 
ket-street, Manchester ; and Horsley Fields, W olverbampton. 


BLK LN GT and = CO,, 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &e. 
Beg respectfully to call attention to their Establishments, 
22, REGENT-STREET. v. 
i; MOURGATE STREET, } LONDON; 

And Manufactory, NEWHALL-STKEET, BIRMINGHAM: 
At either of which places they have always an extensive stock of 
their own productions. 

The Patentees feel the necessity of informing the public, on 
articles sold as ** Electro-plated by Elkington & Co.'s process,” 
no guarantee for their ——_. unless such articles bear their 
Patent Mark, viz. “ E. & Co. under a crown.” 


Estimates, arte etn and Prices sent free by post. 
eplating and Gilding as usual. 


EW SHOW ROOMS FOR BEDSTEADS.— 
HEAL & SON have erected some extensive Warerooms for 
the purpose of keeping every description of Bedstead. In Iron 
their Stock will include every sort manufactured, from the cheap 
Stump, for servants’ use, to the handsome], ornamented tubular- 
pillared Canopy, as well as Brass Bedsteads of every shape and 
pattern ; and in Wooden Bedsteads their Rooms are sufficientl 
extensive to allow them to fit upa eon both i - Polished Bire' 
and Mahogany, of Four-post, Canopy and French, and also of Ja- 
panned Bedsteads—in fact, to keep in Stock every sort of Bedstead 
that is made; they have also a general assortment of Furniture 
Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities, so as to render their Stock com- 
plete for the Furnishing of Bedsteads as well as Bedding, without 
attempting to compete with the prices at which the lowest class of 
Furniture is sold, and which is fit for no useful purpose, their new 
Stock will be found to be priced on the same principle by which 
their Bedding Trade has, Sym 3 the last thirty years, been so suc- 
cessfully extended, and the mes s, whether of a plain and simple 
pattern, or of a handsomer and more expensive character, are of 
well-seasoned materials, sound workmanship, and warrante: 
Heal & Son’s List of Bedding, containing full articulars of 
pL ts, Sizes, and Prices of every — of Bedding, sent, 
free by post, on application to their Factor: 
___196 (opposite the C hapel), Tottenhbam- » ae road, London. 


ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairsnot coming 
loose, 1s, An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans ina third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften likecommon hair. Flesh Brushesof 
improved graduated and powerfulfriction, Velvet Brushes,which 
act in the most surprising and successfulmanner, Thegenuine 
Smyrna Sponge,with its preserved valuable propertios of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching, and securing the luxury Fg Song oo Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 
18 B, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
ony ae ‘of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 


- METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 


ER, 22. per box. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 























an excellent Remedy for Acidities, Heartburn Headache, 
Gout, and Indigestion ; asa Mild percents is admirabl ly ada; adapted 
for Females, and Children.—DINNEFORD & Dispensing 


Chemists, 172, New Bond-street, (deneral Agents for the Improved 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts.) 





FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Asricultural, manufacturing, mercantile risks freely insured. 
and Golonial Insurances effected. 
Settlement of Losses liberal and prompt. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
premiums as low as is consistent with safety. 
d and 


APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 


EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks Chops, 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, and Salad, 
and by its tonic and invi ‘orating properties enables the stomach 
to wy digest the 
he daily use of this aromatic and delicious Sauce is the best 





uses not dependent on Profi being decl 
fuaranteed when the Policy is e 17 
Theses of Policies (eas <a dealt with. 
Maines iy = fad for the renewal of Policies. 
proof of deat! 


mon 
peices hot disputed except — the nd Joe “4 rth 
Prospectuses e 
Company ag above, or to any of its. ‘Agents in the Country. . 








d to health. 
saa by the Proprietors, Lea & } Panay 6, Vere-street, Oxford- 
srest, igaden, ot & Broad-street, Worcester; and also by 


hy Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell, and other 

Oilmen = yf erchants, London ; and generally by the principal 

N. Brito guard against imitations, see that the names of “ Lea 
& Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 


ENT’sIMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 
—E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker b distinct a in’ 
ment to the Queen, FH -K.H. Prince Albert, ‘and H tf ei 
ror of Russia, most respectfully solicits voy the public an 
nspection of his extensive a4. f WATCHES s and CLOCKS, 
embracing all the late modern i sovements, at the most econo- 
mical charges. Ladies’Gold Watches. with gold dials, jewelledin 
four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen’s, with ename dials, 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 
——- ond sommes ging. es er W a, 6 seweien s in four holes, 
guineas.— Stran ockspur- 
Royal Exchange (Clock yore Area om a Se 


CRNAMENTAL CLOCKS.—Recently received 
from Paris, a large variety of Fourteen-day CLOCKS, 
to strike the hours and half-hours, in Ormolu, 
China. The designs are pastoral and historical, 
afew of great merit in the style of — & 
five, and - ” a guineas « each, and upw: 

B. & SONS, 9, Cornhill, London, opposite the 
Statue of | the Duke of Wellington. 


OSS OF TEETH.—A NEW and very curious 
invention connected with pean Suzan has been ey 

duced by Mr. HOWARD, of 17, Georg: Hanover-square : 
is the production of an cee NEW “DESCRIP TION of anh 
FICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. They 
so perfectly resemble natural teeth, as not to be distinguished from 
the originals by the closest observer. They will never change 
colour or decay, and will be found very superior to any teeth ever 
before used. This method does not require the extraction of any 
Teeth or Roots, or any painful operation, and will support an 
preserve the teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore arti- 
culation and mastication. The invention is of im nee to many 
persons, and those who are interested init should avail themselves 
of Mr. Howard's NEW DISCOVERY. 


ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE.—Dr. DE LA 
MOTTE'S nutritive, health-restoring, Aromatic Chocolate, 
prepared from the nuts of the + tree. This Chocolate con- 
tains the peculiar virtues of the Sassafras root, which has bee! 
long held in great estimation for i its pecifving and alterative pro- 
perties. The aromatic quality (which is very grateful to the 
stomach) most invalids require for breakfast and evening repast to 
promote digestion, and to a deficiency of this property in the cus- 
tomary breakfast and oupeee may, inagreat measure, be attributed 
the frequency of one o ndigestion, generally termed bilious. It 
has been found highly beneficial in correcting the state of the 
digestive organs, &c., from whence arises many diseases, such as 
eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. In cases of 
debility of the stomach, and a sluggish state of the liver and intes- 
tines, occasioning flatulence, costiveness, &c., and in spasmodic 
asthma, it is much recommended. Sold in pound packets, price 4s, 
by the Patentee, 12, | emer a geet peor Strand, London ; also by 
ers.—N.B. For a List of 





Marble and 
and include 
The price is four, 








appointed Agents, Chemists, and othe: 
Agents, see Bradshaw's 6d. Guide. 


HE TEETH and BREATH.—A good set of 


Teeth ever insures favourable impressions, while their a 
servation is of the utmost importance to every individual, bot! 
regards the general health by the proper mastication of food. and 
the consequent possession of pure and sweet breath. Dg 
the various preparations offered for the purpose, ROWLAND 
ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, stands unrivalled in its 
capability’ lm ie purifying, and preserving the teeth to 
the latest period of life. will be found to eradicate all tartar and 
concretions, and impart : ‘pearl like whiteness to the enamelled 
surface, remove spots of incipient decay, render the gums firm and 
red, and thus fix the teeth firmly in their sockets; and from its 
aromatic influence impart sweetness and purity to the breath. 
Price 2s. 9d. per box. Beware of spurious imitations. The genuine 
article has the words ‘A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton- 
garden,’ engraved on the Gov ernment stamp affixed on each.—Sold 
py them and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


F YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. USE CRINILINE. It has been pronounced 
by thousands to be the only preparation that can be relied upon 
for the restoration of the hair in baldness from any cause, pre- 
venting the hair oiies | “. strengthening weak hair,and check- 








ing greyness, and for the production of whiskers, mustachios, 
eyebrows, &e. in a } weeks, with certainty. It is ele- 
gantly scented, and sufficient for three months’ use; will 


be sent post free on receipt of twenty-four postage-stamps, by 
Miss DEAN, 48, Liverpool-street, King’s-cross, London. esti- 
monial: Dr. homson says,—“ Itisa beautiful preparation, and 
the only one I can recommend.” One trial is earnestly solicited 
to prove its value. 


UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—DR. BARKER still continues 
to supply the afflicted with his celebrated remedy for this alarm- 
ing complaint, the great success of which for many years past 
renders any further comment unnecessary. It is easy and painless 
in use, causing no inconvenience or confinement, and is applicable 
to every variety of single and double rupture, however bad or lon 
standing, in male or female of any age. The remedy, with ful 
instructions for uae. Se, wi be sent post free to any part of the 
kingdom, on receip' n postage stamps or Post-office order, 
by Dr. ALF RED SARE 48, Liverpool-street, King’s-cross, 
London, where he may be consulted daily, from 10 till 1 mornings, 
and 5 till 8 evenings (Sundays excepted). 


ODERN CIVILIZATION.—It has often fur- 

nished material aap - . Ge philosophical world, 
means of enjoyment 
if they have dis- 











whether i 
have ot Srepertenely o itipiied nels ills: 
covered more curative processes, have they not, in other directions, 
increased in a similar ratio the ‘sills ‘that flesh is heir to?” If this 
question cannot be satisfactorily settled, there is a fact ‘nearly re- 
pam | to it which claims our attention. It is, that while the - 
pearance of the majority is fully equal, if not superior, to 
that of our barbarous ancestors, the artificial appliances for im- 
peoeees f a far better understood. The cultivation of the Hair 
may an i nee in —, rt ! the proposition just 
sieeneel spol be be disputed. The im se patronage obtain 
by ULDRIDGE’S BALM OF COL UMBIA for stren thening. 
peneveln and embellishing the Hair, and the admirabl 
k tobe pred oduced by it, and attested to by so man; 
forcibly illustrate the position above assumed, an 
strongest evidence of its correctness.—3s. 6d., 68., and 11s, per bottle. 
13, Wellington-street North, Strand. 





ny the thousands, 


TY tovens. coups, PILLS a sure REMEDY for 


These 

most prompt —— A should be = opted 

tion of the system, and allay the irritation of the 

for which purpose petieg surpasses r¥t-t Pills. 

sufferer then have immediate recourse to a few doses of this ines- 

timable medicine, which will speedily remove all weight or pain in 

Po head, oes in the chest, or at lesome cough, and the 
m easy ration and certain cure. 

is all affections of the lungs they are equally efficacious. —Sold 











by all druggists; and at Professor Holloway’s establishment, 244, 
8 London. 








THE ATHENZUM 
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WAVERLEY COPYRIGHTS. 


EXTENSIVE SALE OF VALUABLE COPYRIGHTS, 
THE PROPERTY OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE LATE ROBERT CADELL, 


PUBLISHER, EDINBURGH, 








CONSISTING OF THE ENTIRE COPYRIGHTS, 
STEEL PLATES, WOODCUTS, STEREOTYPE PLATES, &c., 


OF THE WORKS OF 


SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart, 


COMPRISING HIS 


NOVELS, POETRY, PROSE WRITINGS PEs 


AND LIFE sy MR. LOCKHART, 


As published in the various Editions of these Works from June 1829 to the present time, 
To be sold by Auction, 
BY MR. HODGSON, 


AT THE LONDON COFFEE HOUSE, LUDGATE HIitLtb, 
LONDON, 
; On WEDNESDAY, the 26th of March 1851, at One o'clock precisely. 





It may be safely affirmed, without risk of contradiction, that at no period in the history of British Literature has so important 
a Copyright Property been offered to public competition, whether viewed in regard to the number and variety of the Works them- 
selves, to the different sizes and forms in which they have been brought out to suit the taste and fancy of all classes of readers, or to 
the unrivalled popularity which they have now for so many years maintained, 

The magnitude of the Sales of all the editions of Sir Walter Scott's Writings, and the unceasing demand for them which stil 
exists, are facts so familiar to the Trade and the Public, that they do not require to be noticed here. In order, however, to show that 
there is ample time and scope to develope still further the abundant resources of this valuable Property, and to render it a mos 
desirable and advantageous acquisition to any Publisher of enterprise, it is right to mention that the Copyright of ‘ WAVERLEY 
does not terminate for upwards of Five years, and that the Novels, as a whole, are protected for a period of upwards of 
Twenty years. 





Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be had by intending Purchasers on application to the Trusters of Mr. CaDELI, 
31, Sr. AnpREW-square, Epinpuran; Messrs. Hovtston & Stoneman, 65, PATERNOSTER-ROW, Lonpon ; or 


MR. HODGSON, 192, FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 


—— 





Printed by Janes Hotwes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the Le] of St. Andrew, in the said ~eorens, ard vee 
lished by Jouw Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in_the said county, Publisher, at No. 14 in Wellingtcn-street aforesaid ; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Aget 
Scortanp, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for IRELAND, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, March 15, 1851. 
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